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CHAP. I. 

l ieu' of Toledo. The Alcazar. Mazar able Mis- 
sal. The Archbishop and his clergy. Instance 
of their toleration. Ecclesiasl ical jurisprudence 
relative to marriage. Cathedral and public 
buildings of Toledo. Casa del Campo , Villavi- 
ciosa, San Fernando, Loaches, Toros de Gui- 
sando, Jiattuecas, Avila, Alcala. 

As the attention of the reader will now be 
drawn towards the south of Spain, with his per- 
cussion I shall previously introduce him to some 
of the most remarkable places in the vicinity 
of the capital. * which, from motives of curi- 
osity, 1 had j'.'tyself been induced to visit. 

I &|A‘?r^e‘i;^n with Toledo, a city of some 

celebiv" W ' ce the ' residence of the Moorish 

•4.. ■ . • 

kings,^!^. now tie seat of the Primate of all 
Spain,;, if I'T is situated upon the right hank of 
the' 1 1 twelve leagues from Madrid, and 
seven froiV.”,\ v, aujuex. On going from Madrid, 
the principal places we meet with are Getafc 

VOL. Illy B 
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and Illcscas, two large towns, the environs of 
which are praised for the excellence of their 
cultivation, and "the extreme fertility of the ; 
soil. Here, and indeed generally throughout 
the kingdom of Castile, few or no trees are 
however to be seen. J 

The road to Toledo by Aranjuez lies through 
a much more picturesque country. Beyond 
this royal residence, the \ alley in which it 
is situated becomes broader. The course of 
the Tagus, which by turns approaches and re- 
cedes from us, presents some s' /iking points 
of view. But in this district its banks are 
high, and covered with rocks ; and the stream, 
which flows so smoothly when approaching 
Toledo and under its mouldering walls, here 
rolls with the blustering rapidity of a torrent. 

To enter the city of Toledo, the traveller 
must cross the Tagus by a bridge of an almost 
terrific height. 

Deserted, narrow, and winding streets, des- 
titute alike of affluence or mqustry, but ill 
agree with the idea we should foAj of tMs city, 
which has been honoured with tin laf im- 
perial since the period wfaen Alpif yl. re- 
took it from the Moors ; a o^ty whK '^SJJutes 
pre-eminence with Burgos. irAhV cor| *»f the 
kingdom of Castile ; whicnlias'lAngl Jcon- 
sidered. as the capital, and whiOTwfontains a 
variety of monuments to atte/t ’its ancient 
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splendour. Madrid, which has of late years- 
[increased its population at t^e expense of the 
neighbouring cities, contributed largely to the 
depopulation of Toledo. The appearance of 
/ts rui nous buildings gives it an air of misery, 
which is, nevertheless, relieved in some mea- 
sure by the interior of the houses: where 
every thing is and proper, qualities but 
rarely allied to poverty. The inhabitants of 
Toledo spare no pains in particular to defend 
the entrance-, of their houses from the rays of 
the sun, and to of am the coolness of the shade- 
even in the heat of the dog-days. If we enter 


their apartments in the hoi) rst season, we think 
ourselves Iran-; or ted to the palace of sleep. 
With them the sun appears to he set at three 
o’clock; the window-blinds arc hermetically 
closed; the floors are moistened with frequent 
sprinklings of water ; large sheets of canvass 
Are extended above their courts; every thing in 
short conspires to produce an illusion, both as 
to the heat o t f-.lhe climate and the hour of the 
day. 


Thd^Wef-rUitions are indeed common to al- 
most a^-jpe, yities in "Spain at that season of the 
year ; nowhei e did they appear to me so 

renuuil.-n-.bjc as at Toledo. Indeed the industry 


^of it Vpabbynts was nearly confined to the 
fWention iVt these requisites of effeminacy. 
'«%ithi,tt. these few years, however, they have 


b 2 
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been awakened from that perpetual listlessnes;; 
to which they seemed condemned. Cardinal 
Lorenzana, who was their archbishop for up- 
wards of twenty years, roused them to a sense 
of their duty, which produced the most bene-; 
ficial effects. The Alcazar of Toledo, the an- 
cient residence of the Gothic kings, had been 
nearly rebuilt under Charles the fifth ; but 
by the damage it sustained in the conflagration 
at the commencement of last century, it was 
in a ruinous condition. The archbishop raised 
it from its ashes, lie established silk looms 
which occupy more than 700 people, and built 
an hospital for indigent women and old men. 
lie collected two hundred children of the in- 
habitants, whom he caused to be educated, and 
for whom he set up a drawing-school. His 
charity was particularly conspicuous in favour 
of the unfortunate French clergy who were 
compelled to seek an asylum in his diocese. 
Not one of these unfortunate exiles ever im- 
plored his assistance in vain ! 

To such uses as these did this wprthyVrelate 
apply jiis superfluities ; and as h’Mtrunj a^os 
tolic simplicity had considerably cfcr&Wicribcd 
bis wants, this superfluity was immen^Sf^Not 
withstanding his punctuality^ the ,ft %nent 
of his spiritual functions, he stifffoy*. ^Jjsure 
for literary pursuits, before he succeeded to 
the see of Toledo, he had filled that of Mexico. 
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lie liatl discovered there a new collection of 
cf the letters of Fernand- Cortez, which, with 
some observations of his own, he published on 
his return to Europe. Me also gave to the world 
some learned works, and among others, a new 
edition of the Muzarabic Missal. It is well 
known that this is a collection of the offices of 
the church, as they were celebrated according 
to the ancient Muzarabip ritual adhered to hy 
the Christians in such countries as were occu- 
pied by the Moors. Maying fallen into disuse, 
it was revived by Cardinal Ximcnes, who 
founded a chapel at Toledo, where divine ser- 
vice is still celebrated conformably to this ri- 
tual ; it is also used in one of the churches of. 
Salamanca. 

Madrid and Aranjuez, being situated in the 
diocese of Toledo,* the cardinal archbishop of 
tliis city appeared frequently at court, even 
before his presence in the capita! became ncr 
Pessary by' his appointment to the office of 
grand inquisitor, f Madrid is however, as 
formerly, the "residence of his grand vicar, 
who, /n his absence, performs the duty of the 

* Madrid has no bishop,* although this has been asserted by 
the anonytmnjyl author of the Nouveau Foj/aga en Kspagne, 
which appeared in 1805. This is one of the little inadverten- 
cies which l;as escaped this writer, who ought not to have been 
so severe in noticing those of others, 

t This place,’ a few year* ago, was conferred on the Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa,, Don Joseph de Arce 
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episcopal functions there. In the latter part of 
niy first residence in Spain, I had some intern- 
course with this worthy representative of the 
Prelate Lorcuzuna, and I hope I shall be for- 
given for noticing the result, because it will 
tend to prove that fanaticism and intolerance^ 
are not so incurable in Spain as has been gene- 
rally believed; and chat, in modern times, there 
are even among the clergy of this kingdom 
individuals who arc accessible to reason, and 
who can feel for the weaknesses of humanity. 

An agent for a foreign power, attached by 
the laws of his country to the protestant re- 
ligion, was captivated with the charms of an 
amiable Castilian beauty. An obstacle, which 
could not easily be surmounted, stood in the 
way of their union in the invincible repugnance 
of the family, which was catholic, to a heretic 
son-in-law. The father himself came tp Madrid 
to rescue his daughter from the dangers to 
which he thought her exposed, and dragged 
her in tears thirty leagues fronmMadrid. The 
lover followed him, threw himself at lire feet, 
apd in vain implored him to relent; he rejimined 
unshaken in his resolutions. I cannot,'! said 
the father, unite my daughter t\~a ‘^imily 
which is the enemy of God, and of my religion ; 
turn from the errors of yours, and you shall be 
my son-in-law. > The young heretic- asked per- 
mission to plead his cause ,at least before the 
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t ribunal of the church, which he hoped to find 
els inexorable than the young lady’s father. 
The austere Castilian applauded .the expedient, 

I atisfied in his own mind that it could not ul- 
imately succeed. 

The stranger, animated by a ray of hope, 
returned to Madrid. He waited upon the 
grand vicar of the Archbishop of Toledo, and 
thus addressed him : 

‘ You see before you an unfortunate man, 
whom it is in your power alone to restore to 
happiness. My heart is betrothed to Dona 

N , I aspire to the honour of her hand; 

but a barrier, which they tell me is insur- 
mountable, prevents me from obtaining it; I am 
out of the pale of the church of Rome. In vain 
would you exhort me to retract what you call 
my errors. Would you believe in a conversion 
so sudden ? Would tin.* religion you worship be 
honoured by such an homage ? Leave it to 
time; leave to the irresistible ascendency of 

Dona N the care of leading me to that 

which you believe, and which perhaps I shall 
also one day believe to be the road to salva-- 
tion. Besides, the honourable employment 
which I fill is my only means of subsistence. 
It will be incompatible with my change of re- 
ligion. If I do not obtain the hand of Dona 

N I shall die with despair ; if I cannot 

obtain her but by renouncing my religion, and 
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consequently my employment , both she und^-l 
must die in misery. You alone, the holy mini- 
ster of a God of peace and of good-will ! youj 
alone can reconcile every thing; and since| 
it is in your power, I know you will do it.’ > 
These arguments softened the austerity of^ 
the grand vicar. ‘ I must be convinced/ said 
he, ‘ in the first place, that you arc free. How 
can you furnish me with a proof of this? 1 
could wish, in the next place, to have proof 
that, in your country, the protestant religion 
is so exclusive, that no person, who does 
not profess it, can hold any public situation. 
Lastly, I desire that it may be certified to me, 
that you arc notst rongly prejudiced against the 
catholic church ; that you demand time only, 
in order that the influence of your future con- 
sort, and the instructions of the ministers of our 
religion, may bring about your conversion.* 

At these words, the young stranger fancied 
himself secure of success. ‘ It will not he 
difficult,’ replied lie, ‘ to give you these three 
assurances, if you will hut point out thp mode 
of communication which will he satisfactory to 
you.’ ‘ Let it be two public men,’ saTd the 
vicar, ‘ who possess your confidence, and who 
are worthy of mine.’ He named the' ambas- 
sadors of France and of the United States. 
They were agreed to. Wc were, invited to 
visit the grand vicar, who received us one by 
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oue. lie proposed the tliree questions to us; 
to each of which ve answered in the affirma- 

I tive. We signed this as a sort of public docu- 
ment, aud the scruples of the grand vicar were 
removed, as were those of the archbishop and 
W‘ tlic orthodox family. The two lovers were 
united at the catholic altar, without cither being 
obliged to abjure their creeii. They were 
faithful to their vows, as well as to file religion 
of their fathers; and their time was more oc- 
cupied in mutual endearments, thau in useless 
attempts at each others conversion. If ever 
these lines fall under the perusal of any of the 
personages in this short history; at the recital 
of the alarms, the dangers, and the success 
obtained by love over intolerance through the 
medium of friendship, perhaps a tear may 
glisten in the eye of a lover, a father, or a 
friend ! 

Such has been the conduct of the Archbishop 
of Toledo and of liis clergy for these twenty 
years. They exhibited on this occasion the 
fist instance of toleration, as connected with 
matrimony, which had ever been given in Spain; 
and soon afterwards/ ‘another couple, precisely 
in flic same situation, urged the same prece- 
dent, and had their, plea- allowed. 

In other cases which occur more frequent 
than those- we have mentioned, the inter- 
ference of the grand vicar is implored in a 
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way not very edifying to morality. I mean 
the formality known in the country by the words 
sacar por el vicurio ; literally, to be married bp the 
vicar. Every girl, who has obtained the age of 
twelve, may compel a young man to marry her,i 
provided he has reached his fourteenth year, if^ 
she can prove that he has anticipated the pri- 
vileges of a husband with her, that he has pro- 
mised her his hand, or even given her to un- 
derstand in any way that he wished her to 
become his wife. These proofs arc adduced 
before the ecclesiastical vicar. If the woman 
affirm that the young man has had connexion 
with her, and the latter admits the fact, he 
cannot refuse to marry her. If he denies the 
charge, the woman is bound to substantiate it 
by proof ; and for this purpose it is enough that, 
some neighbours attest that they have seen 
them together at unseasonable hours. A ring, 
a trinket, a present, but above all a love let- 
ter, in which the word marriage is not even 
mentioned, is considered as sufficient proof to 
enable a girl to make good her clainnto the 
husband. 

It is difficult to say in what spirit such laws 
were enacted. Was it meant that one sex 
should be put on its guard against the seduc- 
tion of the other even at the tender est age ? 
Or do these legislators wish it to be understood, 
that encouragement must be given to marriage, 
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at tl\e risk of forming many an unhappy 
|un^on ? 

Be this as it may, no sooner does the com- 
plainant apply to the v'car, than he orders the 
fefendant immediately into prison, where he 
remains till the cause is decided. If the vicar 
pronounces that the marriage ought to take place, 
the prisoner does not obtain his liberty until 
after its celebration. The desire of recovering 
his liberty foi the moment, frequently deter- 
mines him to sacrifice it for life; but it may 
easily be imagined that a yoke thus imposed 
does not long sit easy upon him who has been 
constrained to submit to it. 

There is another way of employing the good 
offices of the ecclesiastical vicar, not less re- 
volting, perhaps, to decency; though more 
lav on 1 able to love. Suppose a man to be in 
love with a gill who is under the protection of 
her father and she repay his affection; if they 
cannot obtain the consent of her relations, 
the lover goes to the vicar, reveals their mutual 
attachment, and points out the house into which 
he wishes his mistress to be received until the 

m 

celebration of the marriage. The vicar, after 
having ascertained that the consent is mutual, 
sends a commissary to bring the young lady 
from her father’s house, and he conducts her 
to the appointed place ; she remains there until 
the cause is ended, when the lover conducts 
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her to hear the nuptial benediction pro- 
nounced. 

Such, in general, is the nature of the eede-j 
siastical jurisprudence relating to marriage,! 
throughout the whole of the Spanish monarchy'' 
but in its application to practice, the more or 
less rigorous execution of the laws depends 
much upon the prudence and opinions of the 
minister of the church ; latterly, laws have 
been made there which, in restoring to paternal 
authority a part of its influence over the settle- 
ment of children, have had in view the pre- 
vention of the odium generally attendant upon 
marriages contracted without this justly re- 
spectable control. , 

But to return to Toledo, from which these 
digressions have perhaps detained us too long. 
Its cathedral is one of the most precious sacred 
monuments in Europe. Consecrated during 
nearly four centuries to the Mahometan worship, 
even when ultimately recovered by Alphonso V I. 
it retained the form of the mosque until the 
time of St. Ferdinand, who gave it its, present 
form. All the magni licence of the Gothic edi- 
fices is here displayed ; and, under the Tallow- 
ing reigns, it was enriched by decorations 
of every description. Several of its chapels 
are remarkable for their tombs. In the choir 
are to be seen those of four kings of Castile, 
vulgarly called Reyes viejos, 1 the old kings,’ 
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(an'l the tomb of Cardinal Mendoza, one of 
the most illustrious prelates who ever filled 
the see of Toledo. 

^ In the chapel of the Virgin, Cardinal Por- 
tocarrero is interred, whose tomb bears an 
epitaph which, for its simplicity, is peculiarly 
striking : 

Hie j.icet pul vis,, cinis et nihil I 

In the chapel of St. James, we are irresist- 
ibly attracted to the tomb of Don Alvarez de 
Luna, the celebrated and unfortunate favourite 
of John II. who perished on the scaffold, aban- 
doned by bis patron, whose short-sighted 
weakness had raised him to the summit of pros- 
perity. If but a trifling attention be paid to 
L[ie pompous inscriptions with which this mag- 
nificent tomb, and that of his lady, are loaded, 
the mind naturally indulges itself in suitable 
reflexions upon the instability of the favour of 
princes. 

The same chapel also contains several other 
tombs worthy of attention ; but we shall only 
notice those of ten kings or queens of Castile, 
placed.in the. chapel called de los Reyes Nuevos , 

4 of the new kings,’ the most magnificently de- 
corated of the whole. 

In the hairbelonging to the chapter, are por- 
traits of all the archbishops of Toledo, among 
which that of Cardinal Ximenes, has the merit 
of being a. striking likeness. These portraits 
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are really valuable in other r cspccts, bccatise 
several of them are of a date coeval with thej 
revival of painting in Spain, and by comparing 
them, the progress of this art may be tracer: 
in that kingdom. 

Besides these, there are in the cathedral a 
great number of valuable pictures. The sacristy, 
among several others, contains one of Carlo 
Maratti, and another of Dominic the Greek, and 
the roof is painted in fresco by Luke Jordan. 

The cloister of the cathedral contains a pic- 
ture by an artist, Bias de Prado , who deserves 
more celebrity than he lias yet enjoyed. The 
most superficial connoisseurs are struck with 
the correctness of his design, the excellence of 
his colouring, and particularly from the sweet 
expression communicated to his figures. 

This cloister is of vast extent and excellent 
proportions. Bayeux and Maella, the two best 
painters in modern Spain, have traced upon 
its walls the principal events in the lives of 
Saint Eugene and Saint Leoeadia, patrons of 
tire cathedral, and of some other saints fa- 
mous at Toledo, by their zeal for. the Christian 
religion. 

Wc might enumerate at great length all the 
ornaments and vessels consecrated to divine 
service in this cathedral. It will be sufficient 
perhaps to observe, that the see of Toledo is 
one of the richest in Christendom; that it has 
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y>i‘t«en been filled by pious prelates, who would 
have reproached themselves had they made a 
profane use of their opulence, and that it has 
always continued to experience the royal mu- 
nificence. Behind the choir of the cathedral 
is a wretched piece of sculpture, called the 
iransparente, by the exhibition of which they 
attempt to excite the admiration of the curious: 
it is a modern work, which disfigures instead of 
embellishing the church. We are here at li- 
berty to a do re, if so inclined, a stone whereon 
is said to be preserved the impression of the 
feet of the Virgin, since the day when she 
descended from heaven for the express pur- 
pose of passing in propria persona the first 
chasuble to St. Ildcfonso ; a miracle which a 
modern sculptor has consecrated in one of the 
chapels of this cathedral. The miraculous stone 
is exposed to the admiration and devotion of 
the faithful behind an iron grating, which re- 
pels all profanation, without intercepting the 
homage of the devotee. 

Besides its cathedral, Toledo lias also twenty- 
five parish churches and many convents and 
pious foundations. S’everal of the latter de- 
serve the attention of travellers. Of this de- 
scription, in particular, is the hospital of St. 
John the Baptist, which from the beauty and 
judiciousness'of its proportions, is a proof of the 
good taste of its founder, Cardinal Pavera, 
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whose ashes are inclosed in a magnificent, 
tomb. It is the last work of Alphonso Berru- 
guete, an eminent sculptor/ who was educated 
in the school of Michael Angelo. 

Toledo is also indebted to one of its pic- 
lates, Cardinal Membra, for a vciy fine hospi- 
tal for foundling*., in the chinch belonging to 
which aic six large pictures alter the maunci 
of Itubens. 

Another asylum devoted to suffering huma- 
nity, is the lunatic hospital. There arc two 
principal establishments of this description in 
Spain, one at Saragossa, the other at Toledo. 

I was suipriscd and instiuctcd on observing the 
neatness and regulanty which reign tlnough- 
out the apartments. Recollecting many other 
similar establishments, 1 have often wondered 
how that superstition and Christian chaiity, 
which in pur days has been thought to be 
treated with indulgence only if suffered to 
exist unattacked by ridicule; bow that super- 
stition, I say, can render men so different from 
what they really are, and snatch them from 
the failings most familiar to them. On con- 
templating the pious and 'chari table foundations 
of the Spaniards, we forget the apathy, the in- 
dolence, and the want of neatness, with which 
we have been accustomed to reproach them. 
Had religion conferred no other benefits upon 
mankind than disposing their minds to assist 
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the miserable, its divine origin would have 
been proved j superstition and other evils aris- 
ing from the abuse of it, must on this account 
be pardoned and forgotten. 

* At Toledo the traveller may also admire the 
remains of an ingenious machine, formerly 
invented by the Italian Juanclo , to raise the 
waters of the Tagus into the city. Near these 
ruins are some others still more ancient, which 
must have formed part of an aqueduct destined 
to convey water to the height of the Alcazar, 
from springs which are seven or eight leagues 
from Toledo; a legacy at once .useful and 
magnificent, by which the Romans have marked 
their residence in more than one place in Spain. 
We also recognise, in the environs of the. city, > 
the traces of 011 c of their ancient roads, and 
the remains of a circus. 

Thus, in their turns, have the Romans, the 
Arabs, the Goths, and the Spaniards under 
Charles the fifth, contributed to the embel- 
lishment of Toledo. We cannot say so much 
for the modern Spaniards. Houses unoccu- 
pied, magnificent buildings falling into decay, 
few or no manufactures, a population reduced 
from £00,000 souls to £5,000, the environs 
naked and barren such is tire melancholy 
|)icture presented to the eye of the traveller, 
whom the reputation of Toledo has attracted 
within its walls. Under the last reign, besides 
rot, in. c 
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the steps taken by the archbishop to mute 
the inhabitants to labour, he made some suc- 
cessful efforts to rescue their city from univer- 
sal decay. The polished sword-blades of To- 
ledo were once renowned for their temper and? 
duubility. Charles III. built an edifice of great 
dimensions for their manufacture upon a large 
scale; and inaN have been made, which pro- 
mise that the modem citizens of Toledo will 
soon restore to this branch of industiy its an- 
cient reputation. 

They would never forgive me were I to pass 
over in'silence their cigarrcUcs, or small country 
houses, which have some lcsemblance to the 
baslides of Marseilles, only they are less or- 
namented and less numerous. Here, in the 
heat of the dog-dajs, they retire after dinner 
to seek coolness and repose in the shade of 
the orchards; but they cannot reach them, 
without the sweat running down their brows, 
as they* traverse the scorching soil of some 
burnt-up meadow, or climb seme rugged hill. 
And yet these are the gardens of Eden to the 
inhabitants of Toledo. 

I shall now proceed to other objects, which, 
from being in the environs, or at a short dis- 
tance only from the capital, deserve the atten- 
tion of travellers. 

. At the Casa del Campo, an ancient pleasure- 
house of the kings of Spain, which is only se- 
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pkrated from the new palace, by the Man$a- 
nares, strangers will- find large trees, some 
good pictures, and a fine equestrian statue of 
Philip III. 

Villa-Viriosa, three great leagues from Ma- 
drid, is another royal residence to which Fer- 
dinand VI. was much attached, but it has been 
abandoned by his successors. 

San Fernando , another village at the same 
distance, has enjoyed a few years of celebrity 
on account of the cloth manufactures formerly 
established there. They have been trans- 
ferred to Guadalaxara ; but the cloths still pre- 
serve their ancient name. San Fernando, for- 
merly animated by the presence of industry, 
now resounds with the impure voices of thos$ 
unfortunate beings whom the police of Madrid 
has snatched from vice, to condemn them to a. 
life of penitence. Twenty years ago this was 
the Abbeville of Spain. It is now the Salpe- 
tribre. 

Three leagues also from Madrid, there is a 
planless known, but more deserving of being 
so. It. is called Loeches. Here are buried 
some chefs-d’osuvres unknown to the Spaniards 
themselves. , The church of a small convent of 
nuns, founded by the 1 Count Duke d’Olivarez, 
contains six capital pictures by Rubens, of the 
largest dimensions, and of the most magical 
effect. The principal piece is an, allegorical 

c 2 
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>represcntion of the triumph of religion. It tie* 
coiates the high altar, and combines all the 
beauties, and even the defects, which charac- 
terise, its author; richness of composition, 
brilliancy of colouring, liveliness of expres*- 
sion, and carelessness of design. After this 
picture, the most striking is that in which Elijah 
is represented standing in the desert, at the 
moment when an angel appears to strengthen 
and encourage him. 

Another object of curiosity, perhaps still less 
known to the Spaniards themselves, is to be 
found in the heart of the mountains of Old 
Castile, four or five leagues from the Escurial. 
1$ is a monument which has puzzled several 
antiquarians, and which bears the name of 
Toros de Guhando. Gui&ando is a convent of < 
Ilieionymites, placed 'mid-way in a chain of 
broken precipices, where, according to an an- 
cient tradition, the sons of Pompey were de- 
feated by the partizans of Ca;sar, and where 
the conquerors sacrificed' ar hundred bulls, 

* 4 H 

placing four of these animals in stone' upon 
the theatre of their victory. Anothfev' tradi- 
tion asserts, that these pretended' hulls arc 
elephants, and that they attest the passage of 
the Carthaginians, who have, in fact, left the 
clumsy effigies of these animals in several 
parts of Spain. But do the figures in 'ques- 
:ion represent bulls or elephants P This is a 
question I dried to decide several years ago, 
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ill concert with three strangers as cuijous 
as myself. We found, in a vineyatd be- 
longing to the convent of Guisando, four enor- 
mous blocks of a hard stone, similar to granite. 
They appeared to us so shapeless, that we were 
rather inclined to regard them as a lusus natural 
than as productions of art. On considering 
them more closely, we thought we could guess 
at the intention of the sculptor, but the effects 
of his chisel have almost entirely'disappeared 
under the file of time : no traces are left of the 
horns of the bull, or the proboscis of the ele- 
phant. The form of the ears, however, seems 
to indicate this last animal rather than the 
former ; but the contours of the shoulders and 
flanks are so worn away, that we durst not 
judge from their appearance. In short, after 
an hour’s consideration, we left the cpicstion 
undecided. We weie almost ashamed of oilf 
fruitless journey. We ascended towards the 
monastery which overhangs this hierogly- 
phical monument. Here, at least, we found 
that ho doubts were entertained as to the 
interpretation to be gi\en on the subject. 
The first of the two traditions is consigned 
to posterity upon a plate, where we read dis- 
tinctly the Latin inscription Engraved upon 
the flanks of one of the blocks, and of which, 
hardly any traces aie to be discovered upori 
the original. The principal inscription is : 
Bellum Cesftris et patriae ex magna parte cen - 
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JiMitim fult ; S. et Cn. Pompeii filiis hie in agr& 
Bddtetano profligatis. Another : Exercitus vic- 
tor, Imlibus cff'usis. They sufficiently indicate 
that the object of these monuments is to cele- 
brate a victory Over the sons of Pompe.y. It 
remains to be ascertained if this territory be 
the Ager Baxtetanns, and to reconcile this 
Version with the authority of the historians 
wlio place the defeat of Pompey’s party in 
Andalusia. 

The good Hierony mites, jealous of the repu- 
tation of their soil, found us an answer to all 
this; and that nothing might be wanting to 
produce conviction, they shewed us the ca- 
verns w here the sons of Pompey sought a re- 
fuge after their defeat, and where they were 
put to death. Immediately afterwards they ob- 
served, that these very asylums of the martyrs 
6f liberty, afforded a refuge fourteen centuries 
afterwards to the martyrs of repentance, and 
Sve/weye obliged to listen to the history of the 
to treat of the founders of their order to the 
■bottom of these caverns, with the detail of their 
austerities,' and to look at the traeesof their 
footsteps. 

, The torois dc Guisando , of which many people, 
even at Madrid, do not know the reality, are 
frequently introduced into familiar conversation, 
pf&c express, in a burlesque manner, the courage 
of a man capable of facing the greatest dan- 
gers; and iq this sense, the phrase is , put into 
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&e mouth of one of the heroes of Cervantes. 
When I said, upon my return, that I had seen 
and touched these famous bulls, I was regarded 
as a most extraordinary personage. The illu- 
sion vanished when I described the energies I 
had approached. 

There is another district further from Ma- 
drid, which occupies a still more distinguished 
place than the Toros de Quisando, in the fabu- 
lous history of Spain : this is the Battulcas, to 
which Montesquieu alludes in his Lettres Per- 
saves, when he says, that the Spaniards have in 
their own kingdom, whole provinces with which 
they are unacquainted. According to old tra- 
ditions, the religion, language, and manners 
of the Spaniards were unknown in the Buttuc- 
cas. In neighbouring villages had been heard 
extraordinary voices; shepherds were afraid 
to lead their flocks to the place. Could any 
thing more be wanted, to proclaim it the re- 
treat of demons, or at least of some savage 
people ? Every one related the history and par- 
ticulars of it in his own way. The Battulcas 
furnished, additional food for the gloomy ima>- 
gi nations of the Spaniards: they shone in their 
plays and romances; and Moreri did not disdain 
to give some of these'ridieulous tales a place 
his dictionary. 

Father Feijoo, an enlightened monk, was 
one of the first who combated these absurdities 
with success. From his inquiries, and from 
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mv pvn journey to the Battu6cas y it appeals, 
that they are two uncultivated vallies, scarcely 
a league in length, and so narrow, so hernfeti- 
cally closed on all sides, that the sun scarcely 
eve£ sliincs there in winter. This* small dis— 
tiict ns remarkable for its groups of rocks 
c uriously shaped, for the variety of the ti ees, the 
windings of the small river which waters these 
\ allies, for the excavations of the mountains, 
and the quantity of animals of all kinds for 
which- they serve as an asylum. The only 
human habitation which deserves to he re- 
marked, is a c onvent of barefooted Carmelites, 
whose cells are aim >st buried beneath the rocks 
which overhang, and by the trees which shade 
them, We may nuke the tour of Europe 
without finding a place so well adapted for the 
asylum ot silence and of peace. This distiicf, 
which is almost inaccessible, and entirely out 
of the road to any town, is complete iy unfre- 
quented. The few inquisitive persons who 
present themselves here, are regarded as ec- 
centrics^ by the peaceful inhabitants, who can- 
not conceive, the motives which brought them 
hither. Their territory, which they seldom or 
never leave, is situated in the bishoprick of 
Son£, eight leagues from C.iudad Rodrigo, and 
fourteen from. Salamanca. 

V Avila and Alcala, are also two cit-ies nojt far 
from Madrid, w^vcji a traveller mayjbe inclined 
to visit, onftgc^gut of their reputation. 
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Avila is situated' upon an eminence, nearly 
twenty leagues from the capital. Its thick 
walls, its towers, its Alcazar, and the dome of 
the old Gothic cathedral, give it an imposing 
appearance at a distance. But it would be dif- 
cult to exaggerate its state of depopulation 
and poverty. The absence of a gieut number 
of landed proprietors, who have removed to 
other places, and have left their estates to 
stcwaids, is the principal cause of its decline. 
At the beginning of last century it had a 
manufacture of cloth, which has fallen into 
decay, and which the council of Castile ha§ in 
vain attempted to revive. In 178‘), however, 
two Englishmen, expeit in the manufacture of 
cotton cloths, wei e atti acted to Spain. In order 
to he near the sea, they w ere desirous to settle in 
Galicia or Catalonia. But the Spaniards wished 
them to he neat the coui t, and they were obliged 
to settleat Av ila, in theedifiee occupied for some 
veais by the military school, since transferred 
to Fort Santa Maria Their outset was not pro- 
mising. They found the strongest prejudices 
< xisting^ against them at Avila. The people 
tin eatened to stone them. The priests succeeded 
in making the common people believe that tliese 
lieu tics devoured catliolic children! Those 
who did not absolutely persecute, at least 
shunned them. The peasants of the neigli- 
bouihifbd made a great circuit rather than pass 
near their bfiuse. Gradually, however, these 
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prejudices vanished. People were accustomed 
to see them, and they began to restore abun- • 
dance to the province. In 1793:, m ore than 
700 persons were employed in their manufac- 
tory, or its dependencies, and there was 'no 
longer a single pauper in Avila. I saw these 
two Englishmen presented at court, in 1792, 
and tlieir reception was such as in some de- 
gree to make ameuds for the persecutions of 
fanaticism and of ignorance. But ought we 
not to complain of a government which has 
such enemies to contend against, when it enters 
upon useful enterprises? At a distance we judge 
too much from results, without calculating upon 
‘Obstacles. Hence that severity which closely 
approaches to injustice.* 

Alcala keeps up its reputation a little better 
than Avila. The six leagues which separate it 
from Madrid are pleasant ; alter the first, we 
find the village of Ganillcjas, in the midst of 
orchards and gardens; a real phenomenon in 
the environs of Madrid. A league further on 
We cross the Ilenares by a fine stone bridge, 
and we 'leave upon its right Leganen, one of the 
quarters of the regimfcnt of Walloon Guards; 

* These manufactories at Awl a have passed into other hands, 
but have gained nothing by the change. The management 
was given to Eettancourt, the eminent French mechanist, whose 
activity embraces too many objects to descend to tly minutiae 
of a manufactory. This establishment,, Which promise U s« 
much at its outset, is row almost annihilated. 
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Vicaivaro, which ha9 always a detachment of 
the regiment of Spanish guards, and San Fer- 
nando. 

On the other side of the Henares, begins a 
fine sloping bank, and we perceive the town of 
Torrejon, beyond which is another stone bridge 
over the Tojote, a small river, which in sumifter 
scarcely deserves the name of a brook. A 
little lower down it flows into the Henares, 
which winds in a picturesque manner, as it ap- 
pi ouches Alcala, and its banks are shaded with 
trees. 

The Henares, from which Alcala takes its 
surname, runs at some distance from this city, 
at tbe foot of a range of craggy hills. Alcala 
is still surrounded by walls. It is veiy narrow 
in proportion to its length, but is well , built 
and clean: although it contains many churches 
and convents,, and has few other branches 
of industry than the culture of its fields, 
which produce excellent wheat, it has not, like 
many other towns ol Castile, the repulsive ap^ 
pearatices of povcity. Its university would 
scarcely deserve to be named, if it had not 
been founded by Cardinal Ximenes. In order 
to prepare the famous edition of the Bible, 
known among churchmen by the name of Bibiia 
Complutemis, he invited hither some true scho- 
lars, who have had but very few successors 
worthy* of the reputation which Alcala thus 
acquired. 
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Route from Madrid to Saragossa. Arragon and 
its Or tbs. Neio Canal of Arragon. Road 
from Leri da. 

Alcala is upon the road from Madrid to 
Saragossa, a con .idcrable city of Spain, which 
I visited in 1792, in order to examine more 
closely, the wonders I had heard respecting 
the canal of Arragon. Thither I shall now con- 
duct my readers, and make them acquainted 
at the same time with the canal and the pro- 
vince, which it is intended to benefit. 

Four leagues further than Alcala is the inte- 
resting city of Guadalaxara, .seated upon an 
eminence, a little beyond the Hcnares. A fine 
road afterwards leads us to the miserable vil- 
lage of Torrija ; thence to Grajancjos, the soil is 
barren and stony, and the road very bad in 
rainy weather. From the top of the hill upon 
which this town is situa.ted, you enjoy the pro- 
spect of a small valley, very narrow, but beau- 
tiful and cultivated like a garden. This js the 
most picturesque point of view in the journey. 
But after passing Grajanejos, we have to trar 
verse a most gloomy and naked country until 
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we come to Dujarraval, a miserable village sur- 
rounded by rocks, two leagues from Siguenza. 
The appearance of this country grows still worse 
as you proceed by an abrupt and stony descent, 
to’the bottom of a dale, where on the banks of 
a rivulet is situated Fuencalrcji/c, another village 
belonging to the Duke of Medina Celi, whose 
chief residence is in front, upon the summit 
of one of the circular mountains forming this 
valley. Here, some fine houses, verdure, and 
fields of hemp, which are prolonged through Ae 
valley, give an agreeable refreshment to the 
eye. Meadows covered with cattle and well 
cultivated plains, now conduct the traveller to 
the hamlet of Londures ; a league beyond which 
we find a village lately built under the di- 
rection of the bishop of Siguenza ; for, 
throughout all Spain, the prelates stand at the 
head of the benefactors of their country. A 
little further, on the summit of a mountain, 
is an old castle, worthy of the most flourishing 
era of the feudal. system. No doubt it had 
formerly a military destination. At present 
it is one of the peaceful appendages to the 
bishopric of Siguenza.- ’ 

From Londares to Areos, the road is inter- 
sected by abrupt windings and broken preci- 
pices, passing through a terrific country which 
is the north-eastern extremity of New Castile. 
Ai cos, a miserable town, but finely situated, is 
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tfee last Iri the province, and one of the 
teen belonging to the Duke de Medina Celt* 
For the three leagues which separate it 
from Monreul, another wretched town in ruins 
and the first upon entering Arragon, the coun- 
try and roads are equally frightful; we must 
however except the approaches to Huerta , a 
village belonging to a monastery of Bernar- 
dines, who have produced around them an ap- 
pearance of affluence, a luxuriant cultivation, 
and plenty of trees: the difference is always 
very striking in Spain between the possessions 
of ecclesiastics and those of rich lay proprie- 
tor:?, and which is easily accounted for, by the 
Constant residence of the former, and the per- 
petual absence of the latter. This monastery 
contains some remarkable tombs, and among 
others, those of several French gentlemen who 
came with the constable du Guesclin to the as- 
sistance of Henri de Transtamare. The tra- 
veller who wishes to pass a few hours in visit- 
ing these curiosities, will have reason to praise 
the hospitality of the monks, and will find at 
their table sufficient to make amends for the 
wretched appearance of the country. 

Monfeal belongs to the family of Ariza, 
whose principal seat is a league further off. The 
old family castle is on an eminence, at the 
bottom of which they have an elegant modern 
residence; The river Xalon, which we shall so 
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pfteil meet with, flows very near it, enlivening 
and embellishing the neighbourhood where it 
forms a cascade. We cross the Xalon by a 
handsome bridge. The scenery here is worthy 
of* the traveller's pencil. 

On leaving Monreal, we find a rapid de- 
scent, after which, the road is very good 
as far as Cetina. From this village to Bu- 
bierca we have two long leagues of a charm-* 
ing road, between two rows of hills. At 
the foot of those on the right, the Xalon Wa- 
ters a valley in high cultivation. Half way 
on, we pass this river by a small stone bridge,, 
and proceed along it to Bubierea, a village in a 
picturesque situation in the midst of rocky 
eminences. 

From this place to Cnlatavud, we change 
horses once at fltcca, a village surrounded with 
fertile vineyards. I advise travellers who stop 
at Ateca to ask for a kind of wine called 
Ceri/iana; in colour it is something like the eyes 
of a partridge, its taste is mild and pleasaht,. 
and will make amends for the black, thick 
wine, which they will meet with in this part of 
Arragon to the very gdtes of Saragossa, and 
which is the most poisonous beverage ever 
given to human beings. • 

After leaving Ateca, the valley becomes , 
broader, but is still fertile; it is watered by the 
Xalon, the road following the windings of that 
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river at a distance along the hills. I have not 
seen a more agreeable country in Spain than 
this valley, which is cultivated with the greatest 
care from Cctina to Calatayud. 

Branches have been cut from the Xnlon irf a 
very simple way, which difi’use its benefits 
over all the adjacent lands through which they 
pass; and you must not come to this charming 
valley to seek proofs of indolence or want of 
ingenuity in the Spaniards. 

Half a league before you reach Calatayud, 
commences a chain of rugged and uncCuth 
rocks which somewhat disfigure the pleasing 
landscape. This city itself, is as it were in- 
crustcd in the midst of these rocks. The most 
agreeable part of it is situated at their foot, 
and overlooks a valley towards the south, of 
considerable breadth, adjacent t# the town. 

The productions of this rich valley, are corn, 
wine, vegetables, and particularly hemp, a 
great quantity of which is exported tc> Old 
Castile, hut still more to Bilboa and St. Se- 
bastian. Tlys hemp is used for cordage for the 
royal navy ; and it is purchased by commissaries 
stationed at Calatayud for the purpose. 

'No oil is produced in this neighbourhood. 
There are, however, twelve or thirteen soap- 
works at Calatayud, which send great quantities 
of their commodities to Castile : they procure 
their barilla from the eastern part of Arragon. 
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The city is not what it was formerly: it con- 
tains scarcely 1500 houses, but to make amends 
there are ten parish churches and lifteen con- 
vents, some of which are remarkable, from their 
magnificent appearance and prodigious size. 
Calatayud apd Tarragona have one hishop for 
both* who resides at the latter place. The 
former is very near the scite of the ancient lii 1- 
bilis, the birth-place of Martial. 

Half a league before we reach Calatayud, 
the Xalon receives the Xiloca, which then loses 
its name, although Lopez, the principal geo- 
grapher of Modern Spain, gives it that appel- 
lation until it falls into the Ebro. 1 think it 
best to follow the custom of the country, and 
the opinion of Abbe Ponz, in this respect. 

The country is extremely unequal from Ca- 
latayud to t}je gates of Fresno, situated in a 
pleasant and well-cultivated valley. After hav- 
ing ascended some eminences, we have before us 
the town of Aimumu , surrounded to a great 
distance by vineyards, olive and fig-trees, 
interspersed with fields of hemp and maize; 
part of M. d'Aranda’s estates lie in this beau- 
tiful country. This fine scenery continues to 
the distance of a league beyond Almunia; but 
afterwards we see nothing but heath and a 
very naked country, extending to the miserable 
Vent a de la liomera , and even to the very en- 
trance of Saragossa. 

VO L. 1X1. D 
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Half a league beyond the last stage but one 
(the Muela ) we begin to have a view of this 
celebrated city in the midst of a beautiful and 
extensive plain upon the right bank of the 
Ebro. 

We shall not pretend to enumerate the sa- 
cred edifices contained in Saragossa ; the most 
remarkable are the two cathedrals; one of them 
is called the church de la Scu, and is of a majes- 
tic simplicity; the other, is famous in Spain, and 
even throughout the Catholic world, asNuestra 
Sehora del Pilar , and even Cardinal tie Retz has 
not scrupled to dedicate some pages of his Me- 
moirs to an account of it.* it is a large 

* The following is the passage alluded to in Retzs Memoirs. 
* This same attendant upon the viceroy shewed me every- 
thing remarkable at Saragossa, i was always concealed, as I 
have already said, under the name of the Marquis de Saint 
Florent. But he never reflected that Nucstra Sniora del Pilar , 
could not be seen under this title. This miraculous image is 
never shewn but to sovereigns and cardinals. The Marquis de 
Saint Florent was neither the one nor the other; so that when 
they saw me in the balustrade with a* close-bodied black velvet 
coat and a cravat, the multitude collected from all parts of the 
town, at the sound of the bell, which 13 tolled for this ceremony 
only, thought I was the King of England (Charles II.) There 
were, I think, more than two hundred carriages full of ladies, 
who paid me a thousand compliments, and which I answered like 
one who could not speak good Spanish. This church is beautiful 
of itself, but in addition to this the ornaments and riches of 
it arc immense and the treasure magnificent. They here 
shewed me a man, who was employed in lighting the lamps, 
which are in prodigious numbers, and they told me this man 
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gloomy edifice, crowded with ornaments in a 
wretched taste, although rebuilt at the end of 
the seventeenth century. But the miraculous 
image, around which there is not a single one 
of- the ex void s, or silver lamps, mentioned by 
the cardinal, is in a modem chapel formed by 
superb marble columns of tiie Corinthian order. 
The devotion of the Arragonese could not pay 
less homage to the pious tradition which records 
the appearance of the Virgin to St. James, in 
order to impart her wishes to him,*that her 
image shop Id be placed in a temple on this bank 
of the Khro. 

The arches of the rebuilt part of this church 
have been recently painted in fresco, by the 
two brothers, Bayen, and Don Francisco Goya, 
all three natives of Saragossa. 

To add another trait to the history of human 
stupidity, we must descend into a cavern of the 
church of Santa Engracia. Here are deposited 
the ashes of a crowd of martyrs immolated 

was seen seven years ago at the door of the church with only 
one leg : I saw him now with two. The dean and all the ca- 
nons assured me that the whole city had seen him and that if I 
waited •two days longer 1 might converse with more than 
20,000 country people who had seen him as well as those in the 
city. He had recovered his leg; they said, by rubbing himself 
with the oil of these lamps, (dice a year this pretended mi- 
racle, is celebrated by an immense concourse, and it is true that 
at a day’s journey from Saragossa, I found the high road covered 
with people of all description* running to this pious festival.’ 

D 2 
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by persecuting emperors. Silver lamps burn 
there clay and night in honour of them; but 
the smoke which they emit does not blacken 
the roof. And in order to prove this to the 
curious, they shew the roof, which, although 
very low, is certainly not smoked. They in-' 
vite those who seem still to entertain doubts 
to put a piece of white paper over one of these 
lamps. I tried this experiment, and I must 
confess, I saw, or thought I saw that my paper 
was not Slackened. I had still my doubts, 
but l took care to conceal them fppm my bi- 
gotted conductors. I was however, tempted 
to say to them: God has not thought proper 
to work any striking miracle to accelerate the 
end of the French Revolution, or to calm the 
passions which it has roused, and do you think 
that he would condescend to perform here, a 
miracle as obscure as your cavern, and useless as 
your own existence? 

.1 shall call the attention of my readers with 
more pleasure, to the new Casa de la Misericor- 
dia; the building of which was finished in 
1792. It stands close by the old one,, and does 
equal honour to the intelligence and to tfce pa- 
triotism of Don Ramon Pignatelli. Young 
persons of both sexes, - who are without work 
and without friends, here find subsistence and 
employment. They wind silk, spin, and card 
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wool ; the latter is a valuable production for 
the country, although of inferior quality. 
They also weave some coarse woollen cloths, 
camblets, and even silks. Of 700 persons con- 
tained in this building, more than one half 
work for the manufacturers of the city: for it 
Avas. the opinion of its wise founder, whom 
Arragon and Spain have now lost, that without 
this expedient, the manufactures of charitable 
foundations would retard rather than promote 
industry. There are besides at .Saragossa 
some manufactories, with the productions of 
which several regiments are clothed. 

Saragossa has an academy of fine arts, an 
insignificant university, and a patriotic society. 
The latter deserves every encomium. It en- 
courages every branch of industry, and par- 
ticularly new' plantations. It has established 
schools for mathematics and commerce. Don 
Martin Goyecochea, one of its members, some 
years ago, founded a school for drawing at 
his own expense. Saragossa, in a word, is 
gradually awaking from l^er long lethargy, 
and is rendering herself worthy to be the capi- 
tal of the fine kingdom- of Arragon* 

Arragon was formerly more populous than at 
present. A great number of its towns and vil- 
lages have entirely disappeared. Its popula- 
tion is now reduced to 614,000 inhabitants, of 
which number Saragossa contains 42,600. Ar« 
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ragon has made an honourable figure in the 
history of free governments.* Although the 
royal dignity was hereditary, the title of every 
new king was confirmed by the states, and no 
sovereign could mount the throne without 
swearing to maintain their privileges. In 
order to balance the authority of the sovereign, 
they had established a mag 5, rate bv the name 
ot the Justicia Mayor, who was accountable to 
the states only for his conduct. At the inau- 
guration of the king this supreme mo'dstrarc. 
was seated upon an elevated tribunal, with his 
head covered. The king appeared before him 
uncovered, and on his knees took an oath to 
govern according to the bars. It wan then 
that the proclamation, so often quoted of late 
years, was pronounced in the name of the Ar- 
ragonese: Nos que valcmos tan to cotno zos, os 
hacemos nuestro rty y Seiior con lal que guardcis 
nucstros fueros ydiber lades ; si no, no. ‘We 
who are each of us as good as you are, have 
received you for our king and lord, on con- 
dition that you maintain our rights and liber- 
ties ; if not, no!'.’ 

The admiration inspired at first by the re- 
collection of this imposing ceremony is a little 
weakened, when we learn that it is not so 
mgeh before the people or their representatives 


* See Adams on the American Constitution. 
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that the king thus humbled himself, as before 
an assembly of nobles ( ricos hombres ) who were 
indebted for their estates to the force of arms. 
At first, twelve of the ancient families only 
were admitted into this assembly, but gradu- 
ally they increased in number, and were di- 
vided into superior and inferior nobility. In this 
meeting of the states, the clergy were repre- 
sented by prelates, and the large cities by de- 
puties. But the mechanics, artisans, and shop- 
keepers, were excluded from the rank of citizens. 
Thus the commonalty was very imperfectly 
icpresentcd; but the assembly thus constituted 
made laws for the whole nation. The Justicia 
Mayor was the only barrier opposed by turns 
to the usurpations of the cortes of Arragon, 
and to those of the king. But at. length, the 
prelates became the devoted slaves of the mo- 
narch ; the deputies from the cities were fre- 
quently corrupted ; and the king, by succes- 
sively increasing the number of his paitisans in 
these two orders, swayed the nobility, and be- 
came what be is at present, an absolute mo- 
narch. There still existed; however, a shadow 
of* the Cories of Arragon. In 1702, Philip V. 
in a moment of embarrassment assembled them, 
as well as those of Catalonia, who had not 
been assembled for two centuries. The young 
queen presided over the Cortes of Arragon in 
the king's absence. She found that they would 
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scarcely listen to her applications, anti with 
great difficulty obtained 100,000 crowns. 

The success of Philip V. and the resistance 
opposed to him by these two provinces, made 
them lose their feeble claims to his regard. 
They were treated as conquered provinces; 
and oj' their cortes nothing now remains except 
the ruins, of which we have spoken in another 
place. The court of Madrid, however, is not 
even at this day, entirely freed from the 
alarm inspired by Arragon and Catalonia, 
peopled with inhabitants of a splenetic cast, 
and extremely difficult to mould to the yoke 
of despotism. At present, all those who are 
not absolutely devoted to the Bourbon dynasty 
are considered as belonging to the A rr ago nc,se 
faction, or discontented p,.rty ; and it is to 
these salutary fears of the crown, that the Ar- 
ragouese and Catalonians are indebted for the 
respect shewn by foreigners to a constitution, 
which no longer exists except in their regrets. 

Arragon contains several cities which de- 
serve to be mentioned lifter Saragossa. 

Huesca, which is twelve leagues from it, is 
situated in a district remarkable for Us fer- 
tility.^ 

Tarragona, thirteen great leagues from Sa- 
ragossa, is in ‘the midst of a district well sup- 
plied with wood and water. 

Terruel is situated between Saragossa and 
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Valencia. Its name recals the adventures of 
two lovers, who are introduced into one 
of the most affecting Spanish dramas,* and 
whose ashes are preserved with religious respect 
in one of the churches of this city. 

The small river Turia. before it reaches 
Terruel, passes through Albarracin, traversing 
and fertilizing a beautiful plain which extends 
beyond that place. 

Daroca, situated upon one of the roads from 
Madrid to Saragossa, deserves also to he named. 
Placed at the foot of the mountains, and on 
the banks of the Xiloca, it is exposed to fre- 
quent inundations. To preserve it, if possible, 
from this evil, a subterraneous passage has 
been dug, 780 yards in length, in order to 
give a vent to the waters which menace it. 
The banks of the Xiloca are unusually fertile 
in every kind of fruit, and produce hemp of 
an excellent quality in abundance. 

The chief riches of Arragon consist in its 
oil, which is mild, nutritive, and of an excel- 
lent flavour. There are several olive mills in 
Saragossa. One of the most remarkable be- 
longs to a worthy patriot, whose name we have 
already mentioned, Don Martin Goyecochea.' 
To him the proprietors of olive plantations who 

* Los Amantes de Terruel , an old heroic, or tragicomic 
drama, which, although full of extravagancies, like most of the 
dramatic compositions of that age, is not without interest. 
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have no mills, bring their olives. This gentle- 
man has combined under his own roof, every 
thing which is necessary for the country 
people, who come* to borrow the use of his 
mill. His establishment proves what can be 
done by an individual even in Spain, if lie has 
the good of mankind at heart. I remarked, 
with pleasure, that the twenty or thirty work- 
men employed in this mill were all Frenchmen, 
who came annually, about the mouth of De- 
cember, from our southern provinces. The 
Spaniards themselves confess that their own 
workmen would make bad substitutes for these 
strangers, who are not less remarkable for their 
good conduct than for their intelligence. In 
other mills, however, Spanish workmen are em- 
ployed. At Monte Torrero, a spot near the 
city, which has been recently levelled and 
planted with vines and olives, there is a mill 
for the olives produced by the lands bordering 
on the canal of Arragon, or for those paid as 
tribute by such proprietors who»e grounds it 
supplies with water. 

We shall here give some details respecting 
this canal, the principal object of my visit to 
Arragon. It passes within half a league of Sa- 
ragossa, at the foot of Monte Torrero. Here 
are magazines where corn, timber for building, 
iron, and other utensils, are deposited. These 
edifices, remarkable for their convenience and 
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solidity, contribute much to embellish the 
canal. It was here that I embarked in a yacht, 
in order to visit six line locks, which are a great 
league below Saragossa. Haifa league higher 
up there are four more, which succeed each 
other on its leaving a large basin, where we 
embark in order to ascend to its source. 

Having been introduced to Don llamon Pig- 
natclii, the real founder of this canal, one 
of the master-pieces of Spanish industry, I ob- 
tained, through him, tire means of making tin’s 
little voyage with much personal convenience, 
and with great advantage in point of informa- 
tion. I set oil’ at eight o'clock in the morning, 
in a large bark, under the auspices of Don 
Juan Payas, director of the canal. At noon 
we stopped at the most remarkable place, being 
where the canal is carried by an aqueduct of 
hewn stone, 710 fathoms in length, over the 
river Xalon, which pursues its course under 
this stupendous piece of masonry. This was 
the most expensive part of the canal, having 
cost nearly thirteen millions of veals. We slept 
at the Canaleta, another point worthy of att en- 
tion. The old canal for watering the soil, cut 
from the Xalon, coming from the west, here 
• takes its course through the midst of a stone 
bridge built over the new canal, and after hav- 
ing thus crossed it proceeds eastward towards 
Jjucena. 
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Next day we admired the works at Gallur, 
a village upon a barren eminence, on the banks 
of the Ebro, which approaches very close to the 
canal at this place. The inequality and rough- 
ness of the ground which it has to flow through 
here, has necessarily occasioned some very ex- 
tensive works. A. little lower down, the canal 
is carried by a tunnel of masonry through 
some very high hills, but this work is not mo- 
dern. Under Charles the Fifth, the first foun- 
der of the canal of Arragon, this part of it was 
under ground. It has since only been exposed 
to view. 

Half a league lower down than Gallur we 
perceive the Ebro, and in the back ground, 
beyond its left bank, the village of Tauste, 
which gives its name to a canal completely 
modern. That which we are now describing, 
and which is properly the imperial canal, was 
begun under Charles the Fifth, who, being 
distracted by his restless ambition, was obliged 
to suspend its further execution, and it was not 
again thought of until 1770. From this period it 
has made but slow progress, and perhaps would 
have made none at all, had it not been for tlie 
extraordinary perseverance of Don Ramon 
Pignatelii. At its approach to the Bocal, or ~ 
the spot where the canal commences, it is 
separated into two branches by a small island. 
On the right is the old canal of Charles the Fifth, 
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that on the lelt being the modern one. Soon 
after ve pass under the bridge of Formigales, 
on approaching which the modern canal grows 
wider, and presents a superb sheet of water. 
Jt is ut:,.. r this bridge, of a single arch, that 
we find the first outlet of the canal. (Alme- 
vara de D&uigae.) 

There are. or will be, five bridges over the 
canal between Gallurand the Bocal. They are 
at first built of wood, but. afterwards of brick. 

Two leagues from the Bocal, after having 
passed the old castle of Mallen, we enter the 
kingdom of Navarre. Here the canal com- 
mands a vast plain planted with vegetables and 
maize. 

Below Formigales, we find the bridge of 
Valverdc, the boundary of Arragon on this 
side. We afterwards arrive at the Bocal, which 
is a short quart t*r of a league beyond Formigales. 

Here the Ebro, restrained by a dyke 118 fa- 
thoms long by seventeen broad, enters the bed 
of the canal by eleven inlets, but which never 
supply it with water all at once, and close to 
which the new palace has been built. From 
one of the fronts of this edifice, we have a •v iew 
of the fine sheet of water formed within the 
dyke, and on our right a cascade. 

On the first floor are apartments for the go- 
vernor of the establishment, which were not 
finished until 1782; the adjoining edifices are 
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magazines for timber, planks, and iron work. 
The inn which is spacious, clean, and kept by a 
native of Thoulouse, the chapel and the old 
castle are a quarter of a league further near the 
bridge of Formi gales. 

When we have examined tins canal in all its 
details; when we have seen how every thing has 
been provided for, every thing well conceived 
and well executed ; when we find that to this 
great enterprize must be added several other 
monuments or establishments Scattered through- 
out modern Spain, it is impossible to retain 
against its inhabitants the unfavourable pre- 
judices still cherished by a great part of 
Europe, and not to admit, that if they act 
slowly, they at least act with intelligence, and 
execute tlieir projects with solidity, and even 
with magnificence. 

The canal of Arragon seems to combine all 
these qualities, and its utility is already attested 
by an experience of more than twenty years. 
In the month of August 1792, it yielded two 
million of reals, more than one half of which 
■was devoted to the payment of the workmen ; 
and the balance was to be set apart for the con- 
tinuation of the work. The sources of this re- 
venue are the produce of. a tract of ground se- 
veral fathoms broad on each of its banks, be- 
sides contributions in kind levied upon all the 
fields near which it passes. Those which were 
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before in a state of cultivation pay one-fifth of 
the crop; lands recently brought into tillage 
one-sixtli; vineyards, olive plantations, and or- 
chards an eighth or a ninth. At the same pe- 
riod one hundred thousand acres were watered 
by this canal; and a few years afterwards 
lands, formerly sold at from 100 to 150 reals an 
acre, rose to the value of 4 or 5000. Can there 
be a stronger argument in favour of canals, and 
that of Arragon in particular? 

This canal is to have thirty-four locks. None 
of them are required however between Tudela 
and Saragossa; but from the latter place* -to 
Sastago, where the canal Will enter the Ebro, 
the elevation of the ground renders them in- 
dispensable. In 17.95, six only were finished, 
the expense of the twenty-eight others is not 
alarming; each of those already made cost no 
more than 200,000 reals. Thus it will require 
only six millions for those still remaining to 
be executed. 

They have besides made for the advantage 
of the canal, 

1. Sluices ( Almenaras de desague,) in order 
to carry off the superfluous water. 

2. Cuts for watering the adjacent fields, ( Al- 
menaras de riego.) 

3. Small bridges, or Alcantarillaa , in order 
to carry the canal over ravines. Cross roads 
pass under these bridges. 

4. Superficial currents, (Corricnics superft- 
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dales,) by, means of which the torrents glide 
over the surface of the canal, after having de- 
posited in a kind of pit, the stones, mud, and 
gravel, which generally accompany them. 

When it is found necessary to cleanse the 
canal, it call he drained dry in four or five hours. 
At one and the same instant all the sluices are 
opened, and the water runs off into the Ebro. 

The cut made from this river below Tudela, 
does not perceptibly diminish its waters; and 
it requires greater care to guard against an 
overflow than a scarcity; but every thing has 
been so well arranged that they can furnish al- 
most to the teutli of an inch the quantity of 
water required for the canal. 

In short, there is not a more useful establish- 
ment in Spain. For a long time the course of 
the Ebro had been an insufficient medium of 
communication for the three province? through 
which it runs, Navarre, Arragon, and Cata- 
lonia. The canal in question will be twenty-six 
great leagues in length, from Tudela to Sastago. 
At this last place the Ebro begins to be navi- 
gable, with slight interruptions, as far as Tor- 
tosa, and thence to the sea. Along this river 
there is another canal, twelve leagues in length, 
and which was finished even before the reign 
of Charles the Fifth. This is the canal of Tauste, 
but being merely intended for watering the 
neighbouring grounds, it was neglected and con-, 
sequently not of much utility. The directors of 
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the new canal undertook to restdfertlie oW one; 
but in the expectation that the ifew dyke 
would serve both canals- at ortcfe, ‘‘they have 
allowed the old canal to remiiihy although half 
a league higher. 

The Ebro itself, - notwithstanding' All these 
improvements, is not totally* useless to the 
country through which it runs. But being 
navigable for four or five months in the year 
only, from Saragossa to the sea, it is a precari- 
ous resource, even for navigation, and con- 
tributes nothing towards irrigation. The new 
canal, on the contrary, serves both purposes. 
Its least depth is nine feet, and the largest barks 
carry about £700 quintals. 

The Bocal is very near Navarre. The vil- 
lage of Fontellas is situated towards the east, 
upon an eminence adjoining the canal. We 
there cross it to go to Tudela , which is only two 
leagues oflf^ and is the principal town of this 
part of the kingdom of Navarre. 

On leaving Fontellas, we find a specimen of 
the excellent roads with which it has been pro- 
vided before any other part of Spain, by the 
care of its viceroy, the Count de Gages ; 'these 
roads traverse Navarre from one extremity to 
the otUer. It is well known that one of 1 the roads 
leading from France into Navarre, is that from 
French, or tower Navarre to tipper Navarre, 
betting out on horsebac^, or on mules, from St. 

VOL. III. £ 
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Jean Pied-de-Port, a small town, situated at the 
foot of the very rugged Pyrenean mountain, 
called Al/ovizar, -we are two or three hours as- 
cending it before we reach Ronceveaux, placed 
at' the foot of the Pyrenees on the other side. 
Ronceveaux, the name of which is famous in 
romances and in fabulous history, is at present 
nothing hut a village, where there are some 
tolerable inns, and a monastery of regular ca- 
nons. 

From this place to Pampeluna, the distance 
is only six leagues of good road, through deep 
vallies and among high mountains, partly co- 
vered with w'ood. In this stage we have, upon 
the right, the valley of Bastan, which has been, 
up to the present time, the theatre of the quar- 
rels of the respective frontier powers. We may 
easily conceive it to be an apple of discord, 
when we have passed through it. It is five or 
six leagues in diameter. The Bidassoa hero has 
its source; it has not much corn, hut it abounds 
in fruits, maize, and meadows covered with flocks. 

Pampeluna , the capital of Spanish Navarre, 
and the seat of the governor and viceroy* is 
built upqn, an eminence, on the banks of thfc 
small riyer Arga. It contains no more than 
Abop hoi^es; it is protected, by a citadel and 
fort, apd, io ; 1795, preparations were here madid 
jto oppose some resistance jto : pu^fftietpriou* 
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armies. The six leagues between Pampeluna 
and Tafalla pass through a rich and populous 
country. Of the eleven leagues between 
Tafalla and Tudela, the last six also pass 
through a highly cultivated country, if we ex- 
cept the Bardena del Reg, a wild district,' but 
abounding in pasture. 

Tudela, which is only a great league from the 
frontiers ofArragon, is but an inferior kind of 
city, but it is well built. At the extremity of 
the broad street, which runs through it, is a 
stone bridge over the Ebro, after crossing 
which you enter upon the excellent road lead- 
ing to Pampeluna, a distance of seventeen 
leagues. The ground around Tudela, hitherto 
little known, except for its red wine, would be 
fit; for every kind of culture ; but the ill-judged 
avidity of the rich proprietors, among whom it 
is divided, has devoted it almost entirely to 
that of the vine. Peralta , the wine of which 
is also in impute, lies but a few leagues from 
Tudela, very near the road from Pampeluna. 

The kingdom 6f Navarre, conquered bv Fer- 
dinand the Catholic from Jean d’Albret, forms 
like Biscay, a separate province, preserving its 
customs, particular privileges, and tribunal; 
and in several respects it is considered as lying 
beyond the frontiers. Most kinds of foreign 
merchandize find free admission without paying 

£ £ 
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any duties. They are not inspected until they 
arrive at Jgreda, the first custom-house of 
Castile, on the side of Navarre. 

But let us now return to Arragon, and quit 
this canal, which deserves the attention of 
all the admirers of useful and durable enter- 
prizes, and of all those who have the public 
welfare at heart. Even if it were never finish- 
ed, it would be sufficient to immortalize the 
name of Ramon Pignatelli ; who, regardless of 
the two circumstances which invited him to 
idleness, his ecclesiastical profession, and his 
high birth, has evinced himself, in spite of in- 
trigues and the forbidding coldness of the 
coui’t, one of the most active and enlightened 
citizens of whom modern Spain can boast.* 

* Upon the death of Don Ramon Pignatelli,, the Count de 
Sastago, an Arragoucse nobleman, personally interested himself 
in the success of the canal of Arragon, and was appointed to 
preside ad interim over the continuation of these works j but lie- 
only filled this place about three years, when it was intrusted to 
the general superintendants of roads and bridges, established at 
Madrid. It was soon discovered that the enterprize could not 
succeed under the auspices of a distant council, and occupied 
with other matters. One of the judges of the court of justice 
at Saragossa, was appointed director of the canal. He t was 
zealously and successfully fulfilling these new functions, when 
he was promoted to a higher situation, which obliged him to 
remove to Granada ; and it is from the latter city that he has 
to direct the works at the canal of Arragon, which cannot 
make much progress under such changes. Besides this, the 
want of money has thrown new obstacles in the way. The pre- 
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oii rug'ussu is upon one of the two roads from 
Madrid to Barcelona; but this road is one of 
the most disagreeable in Spain, and gives no fa- 
vourable idea either of Arragrtn or of Catalonia. 
No tract indeed can be more desert, more de- 
populated, more dreary, than a great part of 
the country which we pass through, after leav- 
ing Villa Franca, where we begin to lose sight 
of Saragossa, until we are two leagues beyond 
the gloomy town of Fraga, situated on the 
banks of the Cinca, at the foot of a rugged 
mountain, of difficult ascent, on the way 
to Lerida. After Villa Franca, the Vcnta de 
Santa Lucia presents itself; the most disgusting- 
inn of all Spain. Proceeding from this place 
through the town of Bajaraloz, we arrive at the 

sent director had, indeed, succeeded in reserving a fund of 
about live millions of reals, from the produce of the canal; but 
the minister of the finance seized it, in J803, and applied it to 
more urgent necessities. Here we have too many reasons why 
this project, not less useful than splendid, has not yet realized 
all the hopes conceived from it. In 1804, the principal canal 
of Arragon did not pass beyond the Carthusian convent which 
is a league from Saragossa. They had, however, recently made 
some small sluices for watering the fields, one of which goes 
as far as the village of Burgo, two leagues from Saragossa, and 
another to the beginning of the district of the little town of 
Fuentes, which is three leagues from that city. With respect 
to irrigation, Arragon begins at least to enjoy very sensibly 
the benefits of its canal. Its agriculture is improved, and, 
in 1804, it was enabled, by the transmission of grain from vSara- 
gossa to Madrid, to assist in relieving the horrors of the famine 
whigh then desolated Castile. 
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miserable village of Candasnos , separated from 
Fraga by five long dismal leagues, after ■which 
we enter Catalonia. Lerida is nearly at the 
saipe distance from it. Bht we shall treat else- 
where of this important city, and of the twenty- 
five leagues betM’efcn it and Barcelona. 

Let us now proceed towards the south of 

Spain, beginning with the beautiful residence of 
Aranjuez. 
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CHAP. II r. 

Description of Arfltyypjii* , 

The road from Madrid to Aranjuez.is one of 
the finest and in the best repair of any in Ed-' 
rope. At first setting out, we con^ to the 
wide and long bridge of Toledo, a mISy piece 
of architecture the parapets of which are loaded 
with ornaments in a wretched taste. We may 
avoid this bridge, however, and save a circuit 
of a quarter of a league, when the waters of the 
Man^anares are ^sry low; and we then cross, 
by a small bridge, the canal intended to unite 
this river with the Tagus, begun under the ad- 
ministration of M. tie Grimaldi, but abandoned 
after proceeding for about three leagues, for 
want of funds, and because such men as Don 
Ramon Pignatelli are still very scarce in 
Spain. The only revenue derived from it is 
the produce of some mills ; and this is swal- 
lowed by the keeping up of bridges and locks, 
and by the salaries of overseers, &c. For al- 
most every where, no sooner is an establish- 
ment set on foot, than the expenses of its sup- 
port are as considerable as if it had been 
finished. 
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A little farther on, we ford the Man^anares; 
after which we find ourselves once more* upon 
the fine road to Aranjuez, w ith groves of olive 
trees scattered at intervals on each side. At 
the end of six leagues of a straight and level 
road, we descend into the charming valley of 
Aranjuez. The Xarama flows along the hills 
'which form the northern side. As soon as we 
reach the valley, the parched and naked 
plains o&fCastile disappear ; the climate and 
soil are ! xnanged : we now proceed under the 
shade of large trees, amidst the roaring of cas- 
cades and the murmuring of rivulets. The 
meadows are enamelled with flowers ; the par- 
terres display the most lively and' most varie- 
gated colours. The most lu^riant vegetation 
is every where exhibited. We surmise the 
proximity of a river which fertilizes and en- 
livens the landscape. The Tagus, which enters 
the valley at the east end, winds along it for 
nearly two leagues, and then unites with the 
Xarama, after having reflected from its surface 
the image of the most beautiful plantations. : 

The embellishments of Aranjuez are modem, 
(Plate XlW) ' flic first Spanish monarch Who 
established liis resiflen ce there for some time, 
was Charles the fifth. He began the building 
of the palace inliabitba by his successors. Fer- 
dinand vT. and (Charles ill. added a riew wing 
), Under this new form, it is hot so 
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a royal residence, as a very fine country seat. 
The Tagus, runs at right angles with the eastern 
facade, coasts along the parterre, and forms 
an artificial cascade almost under the windows. 
A small branch of this river escapes from the 
cascade and approaches so ne^r to the walls 
of the palace, that the king may enjoy the plea- 
sure of angling from his terrace. This branch 
afterwards unites with' the principal arm, and 
thus forms a delightful island, which is but one 
extensive garden of an irregular ™Pm,; cool- 
ness and shade ,are here found at all seasons. 
On penetrating the labyrinth formed by the 
numerous alleys, we enjoy the luxuriance and 
serenity of nature, and we may fancy ourselves 
at a distance from courts in the bosom of rural 
solitude. Large trees, lofty walls of verdure, 
some cascades plainly decorated ; these are all 
the ornaments of this insular garden. If it 
were more splendid it would please us less. 

Charles the Vth and Philip the lid would 
scarcely recognize Aranjucz, which has been 
rendered by the improvements of succeeding 
monarchs, one of the most agreeable residences 
in Europe. Its principal alleys however, aud 
that in particular called the Calle de la Reyna, 
are of much older date than the late reigns. 
The height of the trees, their enormous trunks 
and thick foliage, attest their antiquity, as well 
as the goodness of the soil which has borue 
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them for many centuries. But they do not form 
tfye only ornament of the valley of Araujue*.. 
Under Ferdinaud the Vlth, this residence had 
scarcely any thing to shew but the palace.. 
Some ruinous houses scattered over an uneven 
piece of ground, at some distance from the 
royal habitation, served for the dwelling# of 
the attendants upon the court and the ambas- 
sadors. These have given way to uniform 
houses^ built with elegant simplicity. The prin- 
cipal strata are shaded l>y two rows of trees, 
at the foot of which runs a stream of water. All 
of them are perfectly straight and very wide; 
perhaps too broad in proportion to the lowness 
of. the houses, and the heat of the climate. . IU. 
dc Grimaldi was the author of the plan upon 
which the new village of 4-ranjuez #as built. 
Before he was sent to France as an ambassador, 
or elevated to the post of prime minister, he 
had, filled a diplomatic situation at the Hague, 
where he conceived the idea of founding a 
D,Utich how,n in the centre of Castile. 

,,^t}e ;i vjijlagc is separated from the castle by 
ap 'exteps.ive, but ^regular, square decorated 
by.,?. fountain. Charles III. caused a portico, 
ahwpt , entirely covered, to be constructed. 
It begins . at one end of the principal- streets 
of the village, and forming a part of the enclo- 
sure qf this square, unites with the adjoining 
buildings of the palace, 
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We should never finish, were we to lead our 
readers through all the fine plantations at 
Aranjuez: we shall therefore, confine our ob- 
servations to the principal ones. On arriving 
from Madrid, we pass through a circular en- 
closure, called Las Doce Ca/les, from the twelve 
alleys which diverge from it. One Of these alleys 
leads to the entrance of Las Huertas, a vast 
orchard, where we may admire thea&touishing 
fertility of the soil of Aranjuez. If 'we wish to 
see a specimen of cultivation on a latter scale, 
and not less luxuriant, we may take the road to- 
wards Toledo and visit the Campo Flamenco, so 
called', without doubt, because it resembles the 
fine gardens of Flanders. We must not neg- 
lect the Cortijo , another enclosure, surrounded 
with an op'en Tailing|. where the soih 'cultivated 
with particular care, repays with usury, the ef- ! 
forts, of the agriculturist, and those of the' 
king, who has here planted slips of vines from * 
different places in the kingdom. !,i 

Lastly, the Huerta de Valencia exhibits sonr6 ! 
successful attempts at cultivation; ahd 1 a kihd 
of foretaste of the kingdomjtof Valencia; ' Be- 
sides fields of hemp, artificial meado’ws aifid vine- 
yards, we here 'find plantations of chesnuts, 
.and a building consecrated to the labouts bf 
the silk wdrin. But what 1 is most remarkable, 
and besV kftown among the plantations of 
Aranjuez, is the Callede la Reyna, which forms, 
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as it were, its back-bone. It pursues, for nearly 
half a league, a direction from east to west, 
and is terminated at a stone bridge thrown 
over the Tagus. It then proceeds for no less 
a distance and ends at another bridge upon 
the same river, the sinuosities of which, can 
only be followed by the imagination, through 
a valley shadowed with shrubs and large trees, 
which conceal its course at intervals from our 
view. Behind one of these thick curtains is 
hidden a* cascade, the noise of which is heard 
at a great distance, and is the only interrup- 
tion to the tranquillity that reigns in this so- 
litary spot. It has for its object to draw 
away from the Tagus part of its waters. The 
arm of this river, thus turned from its bed 
flows into a deep artificial jjjiannel and proceeds 
to refresh some of the plantations of Aranjuez, 
atld provide fertile wants of its inhabitants. But 
the shade and the verdure suddenly cease, and 
nothing is to be seen but the bare hills sur- 
rounding the valley, and which art concealed 
from the view in order to prevent the frame* 
from spoiling the effect of the picture. At the 
foot of these hills are the king’s stables, where 
the breed of Spanish horses still keeps up its 
ancient beauty. The passage of the Latin poet, 
Vcnto gravidas ex prole put ares, serves for an 
inscription for this building, for which it seems 
to have been expressly composed. 
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The king attaches much importance to the 
prosperity of the stuil at Aranjuez ; the embar- 
rassments of the war however suspended the 
care which this establishment requires. But 
in 17y6, a council was appointed exclusively 
for this purpose, under the title of Supreme 
Junta of Equitation. The stud at Aranjuez 
contains at present, about four hundred mares 
and twenty stallions. Besides these, the Prince 
of the Peace, who is particularly fond of every 
thing connected with the cavalry, keeps here, 
on his own account, IS stallions and 150 mares. 
Aranjuez has also a stud of mules, for the 
court is not inclined to dispense entirely with 
these animals, ignoble perhaps, but yet ser- 
viceable, and which have also their particular 
description of beauty. Under the same roof 
with the stallions, eight male asses are kept, 
and 300 beautiful mares are exclusively set 
apart for them. . 

Leaving these stables upon our left, we enter 
upon the great alleys leading .into the <Calle de 
la Ilcyna. 

The trees we have mentioned, are ^ot the 
only embellishments of this valley. ITpon the 
right hand, it is bordered with shrubs and updpr- 
wood, which render its regularity more pleasing; 
Here, during the reign of Charles III, peace- 
ably bounded the numerous herds of deer, 
against which his successor has declared war. 
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But the chief decoration of the Calle dc la 
Reyna , is the garden of Primavcra, or of 
spring. Under Charles III. it extended only 
a thousand paces along one side of the Calle 
dc la Reyna . Charles IV. eari ied it forward 
along the whole of this alley to the banks of 
the Tagus. 

Nothing can be more delightful than this 
garden during the season from which it derives 
its name. It is here that the fertility of the 
valley appears in all its luxuriance ; nor are the 
useful articles of cultivation neglected. Fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables of every description 
prosper here. Clumps of trees oppose their 
hospitable shade against the heat of the noon- 
day sun. Odoriferous shrubs perfume the 
morning gale, and the balmy vapours they ex- ' 
hale, descend again at sun-set, to heighten 
the charms of the' evening promenades ! It 
is only twenty years, since the whole ground 
between the enclosure of the garden of the 
Primavera and the banks of the Tagus, was un- 
cultivated and overrun with weeds. The pre- 
sent king, when prince of the Asturias, took 
possession of it, and converted it into one of the 
most agreeable spots in the whole valley. Ver- 
dant laWns, shiubs, and parterres have sup- 
planted useless trees; , serpentine* walks lead 
tkiough these new treasures of vegetation. 
From one spring to the other, we see a vast 
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blooming garden displaying an infinite variety 
ol forms, a* well as of productions. A small 
dock-yard has been preserved in this enclo- 
sure, and communicates with the Tagus by a 
gentle slope. Here ship-building is carried on 
in miniature, and this little navy has its car- 
penters and sailors. Fuither on is a kind of 
harbour^ defended by a battery adapted to the 
situation. * Some gondolas are anchored under 
its protection, and small frigates elegantly 
decorated, which return the salutes of the 
artillery in the harbour. The noise of these 
discharges, the cries of the sailors occupied 
in manoeuvring the vessels, and the sight of 
the streamers and flags floating in the wind, 
excite an idea thht we are present at the 
games of Mars and Nepturte. Happy, indeed, 
would it be for mankind if they confined them- 
selves to these imitations ; if avarice, and the 
mad love of glory, had not converted into in- 
struments of destruction those properties of 
the elements which nature perhaps intended 
only for their pleasure! 

Aranjuez affords every kind of entertain* 
nient to be found at a country retreat : 'hunt* 
ing, fishing, walking and riding. No where 
can it be more delightful, Jo enjoy thd pled* 
sure of wandering either with book ifi hand 
among the shrubberies, or of riding on horse* 
hack or in a carriage through the alleys, which 
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extend farther than the eye can reach. For- 
merly, deer and even wild boars were seen 
peaceably walking in the streets, and you would 
have taken them for domestic animals. Buffa- 
loes, brought from Naples, perform the office of 
beasts of burden. I have also seen a few robust 
camels patiently submit to laborious drudgery 
at Aranjuez, but they were not long able to re- 
sist the influence of a foreign climate. At the 
same period two zebras, and two guanacos,* were 
to be seen sporting as if in their native coun- 
try, in a meadow contiguous to the road, while 
an elephant, with his unwieldy form stalked 
peaceably along, amidst the curious spectators 
who thronged to behold him. It is thus that 
sovereigns should expose openly to view the 
foreign animals which they keep locked up in 
their menageries, with the exception of those 
whose ferocity might render them dangerous 
if unchained. f These magnificent prisons, the 

* Camelus Llamia Sylvistris. Peruvian sheep. 

+ This has been realized for several years in the Garden of 
Plants at Paris, where several foreign animals, enjoying a 
kind of liberty and the light of day, display the peculiarities 
of their natures, and satisfy the public curiosity without any 
danger. Under a climate so temperate as that of Spain, a simi- 
lar establishment might be extended to » greater number of qua- 
drupeds imported from the warmer regions of the Spanish colo- 
nies, and would evince, in a manner worthy of their magni- 
ficence, the patronage afforded to the sciences and particularly 
within the last thirty years, to natural history by the Spanish 
monarchs. 
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master-pieces of cruelty, still more than of 
luxury, evince the tyranny of man, without 
proving his power. The kings of Spain have 
not at least to reproach themselves with this 
revolting magnificence. They have in their 
gardens at Buen Retiro, some lions shut up 
in small buildings, from which we sometimes 
hear their hoarse and menacing roar. They 
have a fine pheasant walk in the interior of the 
gardens of St. Ildefonso, but no where have 
they any thing like a real menagerie. 

The horses at Aranjuez contribute to its em- 
bellishment in a particular manner. It is here 
that they dcvelope ail the beauty of their move- 
ments and all their velocity. It is here that 
the king in person exercises the fine horses 
furnished by his stud. Formerly the Culle dt 
la Reyna was the course where the race horses 
exhibited their swiftness in presence of the 
court, the different branches of which betted 
keenly upon the powers of these animals. The 
present king* .when Prince of Asturias, substi- 
tuted, in place of races, a kind of spectacle 
called the Patejas. He formed a squadron of 
four in front and twelve deep. The four files 
were directed by himself, the two infants his 
his brothers, and one of the most distinguished 
persons of his court, 1 and each had a particular 
colour. The fbrty-eight horsemen were clothed 
voi.. ni. t 
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in tlie genuine Spanish costume, which gave an 
antique military appearance to the spectacle, 
and seemed to recal the tournaments of their 
ancestors. They proceeded in columns to one 
of the great courts of the castle, to the sound 
of trumpets and kettle-drums, and preceded 
by elegantly dressed grooms leading spare 
horses richly caparisoned. Here they would 
break their ranks, separate and form again ; 
sometimes galloping round the circumference 
of the court, at others crossing diagonally, 
they displayed their skill in horsemanship and 
the beauty of their rich caparisons. This cold 
and feeble image of the ancient tournaments, 
recalled them in a slight degree to the re- 
collection of the spectators ; but made them 
regret those festivals at which, in presence 
of princes and the fair, the ancient cheva- 
liers obeyed the double impulse of love and 
glory ; festivals where the applause of those 
who reigned over their hearts was the inesti- 
mable prize of their address and courage. Ac- 
cordingly the most devoted of the courtiers 
received no kind of pleasure from this Ball of 
Centaurs, except they were permitted to take 
part iu it with the sons of their sovereign, a ru j[ 
to contribute to their pleasures. 

The king has for some years laid aside 
ttyese amusements at Aranjuez, and has sub- 
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stituted others in their place still more agree- 
able to his own taste. One of those which he 
is fondest of, is to make experiments with ar- 
tillery in the Huerta de Valencia ; the noise of 
which disturbs the tranquillity of this charm- 
ing residence much oftener than pleases the 
softer sex, or those who partake of siinfhlr 
feelings. 

But he takes the greatest pleasure in em- 
bellishing his garden, which is partly bounded 
by the Tagus. Within it has been formed a 
small lake, out of which rises a kiosk, a small 
Greek temple, aheap of rude stones, or, if you 
please, a rock, surmounted with a marble sta- 
tue of Apollo. Near it is a Chinese bark, 
prepared for the navigation of this lake in mi- 
niature ; exhibiting an incongruous assemblage 
of objects which, notwithstanding a profusion 
of ornaments, have but a mean appearance. 
But nature has done so much for this spot; 
flowers and exotic plants are so profu *ely Scat- 
tered ; foreign trees remarkable for their 
beauty or singularity, and particularly the long 
alleys of weeping willows and of catalpa s, have 
succeeded so well, and afford such a refreshing 
shade; there are so many fertilizing streams, 
such varieties of situation, although upon an 
entirely plain surface, that the garden of Aran- 

juez certainly forms one of the most agreeable 

f 2 
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promenades in Europe. I owe it this homage 
in gratitude for the delicious hours I have 
spent under the shade of its bowers; for while 
wandering among the beds of flowers and lawns 
of Aranjuez, I have frequently enjoyed amidst 
the vegetable treasures of both hemispheres the 
sweetest recreation from the solicitudes of an 
arduous negotiation. 

The palace and other buildings at Aranjuez 
are handsome, but not magnificent. The royal 
apartments contained few pictures of any va- 
lue during the reign of Charles III. They 
have been lately enriched, however, with the 
spoils of St. Ildcfonso, and now contain up- 
wards of 400 pictures, among which are seve- 
ral by Guido, Guercino, Lanfranc, Poussin, &c. 
The chapel of the castle is new, and built in a 
good style, and the sculpture aud gilding are 
distributed with taste and without profusion. 
It contains some pictures by Mengs, which 
contribute not a little to its decoration. 

There are, besides, three churches in the 
Sitio of Aranjuez : the most modern belongs to 
a convent of Franciscans, called the Church of 
SanPascual, founded by the confessor to Charles 
HE in the highest part of the Sitio. We read 
upon the M r alls of the vestibule of this convent 
some pious stanzas in the most oracular style. 
Opposite the church is a royal hospital, excel- 
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lently situated, and worthy of being held up as 
an example, for the relief it affords to every 
description of disease. 

Sickness is common at Aranjuez, although it 
is so delightful a residence in other respects. 
While the temperature is here moderate, every 
thing is enchanting to the senses, and we re- 
lish the happiness of existence. But when the 
dog-days approach, when the hot air stagnated 
in the valley is loaded with the exhalations of 
a muddy and sluggish river, and with the ni- 
trous vapours taken up by the sun from the 
hills between which the Tagus flows, then is 
this vale of Tempe pregnant with disease and 
death. 

Every person then removes from Aranjuez, 
seeking a more wholesome atmosphere upon 
the neighbouring heights, and particularly in 
the little town of Ocaha. Aranjuez, which, 
during May and June, was the rendezvous of 
all who were eager for pleasure and for health, 
containing a population of 10,000 souls, now 
becomes as it were a desert, where only those 
remain who are prevented from leaving it ei- 
ther by their avocations or their poverty. 

Formerly the king did not visit Aranjuez 
until after Easter, and remained there till the 
end of June. The new court, preferring Aran- 
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juez to all the other palaces, repairs hither in 
the beginning of January. 

A ran juez is upon the road from Madrid to 
Cadiz. I shall now proceed thither with my 

readers. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Road from A ranjuez 1o Cadiz. La Mancha. 
C( ionics of the Sierra Morena. Bai/len. An- 
duxar. Cordova. Kingdom of Granada. 

It is only since J 7^-5, that a post-chaise could 
travel from Madrid to Cadiz, this way of 
trnv ding being formerly entirely unknown in 
Spain, except upon the roads between the ca- 
pital and the royal country residences.* 

Two leagues from Araujuez, we first come to 
the small town ofOcaha, remarkable for its rid- 
ing school for cavalry, which has prospered for 
several years past, under the auspices of Gene- 
ral Ricardos. 

* Within these few years, people have travelled post in 
Spain in several directions, particularly between Madrid and 
Cadiz, in small chaises, furnished by the establishment of the 
general post-office; but the custom of travelling short journie* 
in Lockes de colleras, with six mules, or in calesines , with two, 
also prevails very generally. One may travel still more econo- 
mically upon a mule, the owner of which follows, or precedes it, 
on foot; or with messengers, called ordinarios, who at stated 
times travel from one great city to another. But there is not 
any stage coach, properly so called, throughout all Spain, 
that from Bayonne to Madrid not having been re-established. 
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On leaving Ocana, the view extends over a 
vast and perfectly level plain, the first spe- 
cimen of La Mancha. We arrive at Gucirdia, 
which, with the exception of the church, seems 
a vast heap of ruins; then at Tembleque , a town 
with 1500 houses, and not without appearances 
of industry. A little saltpetre is procured from 
the country around it ; but this is no embellish- 
ment to the ^dace. Tembleque has a very fine 
promenade, an object that cannot be too highly 
prized in the arid plains of La Mancha. 

The next stage is a solitary house, called 
Canada de la Higuera , the most wretched inn 
on the road. ’ 

Two leagues further is Madridejos, a fine 
village, on leaving which we are agreeably sur- 
prised to find, in the midst of plains totally 
stript of verdure, an alley of white elms, and 
some clusters of trees, ran nantes in gurgite 
vaslo. 

After traversing three leagues of an uniform 
and unvaried country, wc arrive at Puertola- 
piche, a small village, at the foot of two hills, 
near which Don Quixote armed himself, on en- 
tering upon his career. 

At Villalta are manufactures of coarse cot- 
tons. Ik-fore we reach -this place, wc cross 
a long narrow stone bridge, on each side of 
which is a large fen, covered with plants pe- 
culiar to marshy situations. This is the river 
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Guadiana, which at some distance, suddenly 
hides its sluggish waters under gi&und, after- 
wards re-appears, at a place called los ojos dc 
Guadiana , passes through Estramadura and part 
of Portugal, and empties itself into the sea, 
forming the boundary between that country 
and SpaJft. 

Five long leagues intervene between Villalta 
and Mauganares, one of the largest towns in 
La Mancha, where the carbineers have one of 
their principal quarters, and where the abund- 
ance which they diffuse through the district 
is counterbalanced by their violations of the 
rights of hospitality at the expense of morals. 

The wine in the neighbourhood of Man$a- 
nares is very little inferior to that of Fal-de - 
pe/iat, another town five leagues distant. There 
are two kinds of wine produced here ; the first 
is of a fine deep ruby colour; it is stronger 
and much richer than any of our French wines, 
if we except those of Roussillon and the -banks 
of the Rhone ; but there is scarcely a drop of 
Spanish wine which has not a taste of pitch, 
contracted from the casks. White wine is not- 
so frequently to be seen as red. The former 
resembles champagne in colour, but it has a 
little tartness. It is exported to England anti 
America, but the red is almost entirely con- 
sumed in the country. 

Santa tyuz, two leagues beyond Man^anares, 
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is the chief town in the domains of the Spanish 
grandee ofHhat name.* We next find the 
small village of Almoradiel, where the im- 
mense plains of La Mancha terminate towards 
the south. 

There is not perhaps in all Europe, a country 
more uniform than the twenty-two* tedious 
leagues between Tembleque and Almoradiel ; 
and nothing can be more monotonous than 
the view of such a dreary horizon. In two, 
and sometimes three hours, not a single human 
dwelling appears to relieve the eye ; our view 
extends without interruption over immense 
plains, the Vegetation of which has a gloomy 
appearance, more from the heat of the sun than 
the nature of the soil. Some thinly-scattered 
olive plantations occasionally interrupt this te- 
dious uniformity. 


* The last Marquis de Santa Cruz was often mentioned as 
a nobleman wlio managed his extensive estates with more 
sagacity than usually falls to the lot of a grandee. The esteem 
in which he was held, joined to his exalted birth, raised him 
to the most distinguished stations, in various departments. 
When he died, some years ago, he was President of the Aca- 
demy for improving the Spanish language, Grand Master of 
the King’s household, and tutor to the Prince of Asturias, 
Charles III. on appointing him* to the second of these posts, 
said to him “ you manage your household so well, that I 
am determined to place mine under your direction.” Favours 
thus granted, confer as much honour on the giver as the re- 
ceiver. 
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This sameness however, does not prevail 
throughout the whole of the province. To the 
westward ofTembleque and Madridejos it has 
some extensive vallies of a more lively ap- 
pearance than the plains we have described. 
Charles the Third usually visited Yevenes, a 
village twelve leagues from Aranjuez, once in 
two years, to enjoy the amusements of the 
chase. It commands a beautiful and spacious 
valley profusely embellished with olive plan- 
tations, and on the opposite side of which the 
old castle of Consucgra rises from the top of a 
chain of hills. The town of that name is at 
the bottom of the eminence on whi$h the castle 
stands, and has 1500 houses. It belongs to the 
grand priory of Malta, once held by the Infant 
Don Gabriel. This prince will be long re- 
gretted in Spain; he patronized the arts and 
loved his country; and to embellish the en- 
virons of Consuegra was his chief delight. 

La Mancha, so famous for its wines, and still 
more celebrated for the exploits of Don 
Quixotte, Avhose historian has displayed equal 
fidelity as a topographer, and a painter of the 
manners of this part of Spain, contains seve- 
ral places still more remarkable than those 
described by Cervantes. Ciudad Real is the 
capital. It was formerly the chief place of the 
Ancient Santa Hermandad (the holy fraternity) 
prior to the reign of King St. Ferdinand, whose 
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object was to clear the country of the robbers 
that infested it. At present it has to boast of 
'a charitable institution, originating in the hu- 
manity of the last Archbishop of Toledo, and 
“which he erected for the inhabitants of his 
diocese in La Mancha. This is a magnificent 
edifice, and in 1792 upwards of two millions of 
reals had been expended in building it. Al- 
magro, another town with 3000 inhabitants, is 
situated in the middle of an extensive plain, 
four leagues from Santa Cruz. From the latter 
place to Almagro, wc pass through an entirely 
desert country, chiefly used as pasturage. 

But to return to the route to Cadiz. On leav- 
ing Almoradiel, we approach the Sierra Morcna. 
Twenty-seven years ago, the district upon 
which we are about to enter, was the terror of 
travellers, and when passing through it, they 
generally proceeded westward to the chain of 
mountains, known by the name of the Sierra 
Morena, or Black Forest. After having passed 
the town of Viso, they ascended the Sierra Mo- 
rena, at the risk of their lives, over one of its 
most rugged and uneven precipices, called 
Puerto del Rcy. Le Maur, a Frenchman, and 
long attached to the corps of engineers in 
Spain, was chosen by Count Florida Blanca, in. 
1779, to endeavour to render practicable a 
road more frequented than any in the king- 
dom. In spite of the difficulties presented by 
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the ground, Le Maur constructed one of the 
finest high roads in Europe. This lie accom- 
plished by means of bridges and masonr} r with 
which he faced the declivities on the one hand, 
while on the other, he erected walls breast 
high; feeble ramparts it is true, but which en- 
able the traveller to roll along the brink of 
precipices without danger and without ap- 
prehension. Such is the nature of the road 
until we arrive at Di spedaperros, a spot where 
the rocks approach so close as to form a kind 
of arch over the heads of the passengers. At 
the bottom of the valley runs a stream, the 
waters of which were intended to feed a canal 
projected by Le Maur. A little further on, we 
find the stage of fas Correderas, a cluster of 
cottages in the midst of the mountains. 

We thence ascend without difficulty to La 
Carolina, a quite modern town, and the chief 
place of the colonies of the Sierra Morena. 
The flourishing state into which they were 
brought by Don Pablo Olavidc did not long 
continue after his disgrace. The moderate 
sums allotted for their support were not punc- 
tually paid. Their zeal slackened, and their ope- 
rations were interrupted: besides this, the mi- 
nisters were too hasty in exacting taxes from 
the new colonists, in order to shew the court 
that this establishment was capable in the 
course of a few years to indemnify it for the 
sums which it had advanced. So many dis- 
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couragements gave a check to agriculture, and 
even had the effect of causing several families 
to emigrate. In 1785, however, there were 
5044 persons in this small capital and the ad- 
joining hamlets. The German colonists, who 
abounded at first, have mostly disappeared. 
Those who remained were gradually amalga- 
mated with the Spanish natives, and for these 
twelve yeai'S past there has not been a priest 
here who spoke the German language. Of late, 
however, this interesting colony, a striking 
example of what a government may effect 
when sincere in its wishes to do good, has 
again begun to justify the encouragement be- 
stowed upon it. The merit of such a creation 
cannot be fully appreciated but by those who 
have beheld this district in its state of depopu- 
lation and sterility. And yet here, as well as 
in other countries, intrigue and envy have 
partly rendered abortive, the exertions of ge- 
nius and the wishes of benevolence. 

After leaving la Carolina, we next come to 
Guaroman a town built at the same period, and 
the inhabitants of which continue to prosper. 

We leave the Sierra Morena on descending 
to Baylen, an ancient town the territory of 
which still contains one of the fine breeds of, 
Andalusian horses. 

A league beyond Baylen, we observe, on the 
left, a large inn (Vent a ) begun by M. Olavide, 
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but given up at the time of his disgrace, as if 
involved in the same anathema with its founder. 

We afterwards cross, by a stone bridge, the 
Itumblar, which half a league further falls into 
the Guadalquivir. From the Casa del Rey, an 
inn standing by itself in the midst of the woods, 
we begin to discern this river, which we reach 
shortly before we arrive at Anduxar. 

Jaen, the bishop of which was several years 
grand inquisitor, and w hich is the capital of 
one of the four kingdoms of Andalusia, is six 
leagues from Anduxar. At Jacn, we find va- 
rious Roman inscriptions, which are a proof of 
its antiquity. The country between these two 
cities is extremely fertile in seasons which ate 
not too dry. 

Anduxar, is one of the richest and most an- 
cient cities in Spain; but the unwholesome 
situation exposes the inhabitants to diseases, 
for which they might find remedies at their 
feet, in the abundant and spontaneous produc- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom. As rich in- 
ternally, as on its surface, the whole territory 
of Anduxar abounds with metals, minerals, 
marbles, rock-crystal, &c. The immediate 
environs are pleasant, and bespeak the vicinity 
of a river. The Guadalquivir flows at some 
distance from the walls, and it has been long 
in contemplation to render it navigable ; but 
it w'ould previously be necessary to remove 
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three mills which obstruct the stream through- 
out its whole breadth. 

A stage of three leagues and a half conducts 
us from Anduxar to A Idea del Rio, a large vil- 
lage upon ati eminence on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir. 1 

Four leagues further on, we find ElCarpio, a 
town with about 3500 inhabitants, upon the 
left bank of the Guadalquivir. Before we 
reach it we discover from the road the hand- 
some town of Bujalance, situated in the centre 
of an extensive plain, rich in vines, coin, and 
olives, 

El Carpio is five leagues distant from Cor- 
dova; half ofithe road passes through a country 
naked but not steril. When nearly half Avaywe 
cross the Guadalquivir at las Ventas d’e Alcolea , 
by a bridge which is one of the finest works in 
this new road. Thence to Cordova, we have 
the Guadalquivir on our left, and the back 
of the Sierra Morena on out right. This long 
chain of wooded mountains (which we never 
lose sight of until we enter Andalusia) affords 
spme relief to the absolute nakedness of the 
country. Weare however in the heart of that 
Better, so celebrated by the ancients and which 
the luxuriant pencihof Fenelo'n has represented 
in such enchanting colours as the abode of feli- 
city and abundance. Modern Betica might be 
So still ; bat, notwithstanding the most genial 
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climate and the most luxuriant productions of 
nature, it now only excites our regret. 

Cordova , on the side towards Madrid, lids 
nothing of importance ; »but on the Cadiz side 
it forms a gently-sloping and semicircular am- 
phitheatre along the banks of the Guadalquivir. 

• Although the native city of the two Senecas 
and of Lucan, ofiAverroes and several learned 
Arabians, and of the great general Gonzalvo 
de Cordova , there is at present nothing re- 
markable here, except the cathedral, one of 
the mqst curious monuments in Europe. It 
was formerly a mosque, begun by the Moorish 
king Abderama, who from a wish to make it 
the chief temple of the Mahometans next to 
that of Mecca, displayed here an unusual de- 
gree of magnificence. It is 29 naves in its 
length, and 19 in breadth, supported by more 
than a thousand columns, including one hun- 
dred, which form the inner enclosure of the 
cupola. The eye surveys with astonishment, 
a forest of columns, perhaps unexampled in the 
world. They are qf various coloured marbles, 
or of jasper, but a little tarnished by time. 
The whole edifice, which on the outside ap- 
pears a massy and shapeless building, occupies 
an area of 62 0 feet in length, and 440 in 
breadth. Throughout part of its length ex-* 
tends a large court-yard, at the bottom of 
which there is a capacious arched cistern. r 
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The court is dismal, planted with trees, and 
particularly with orange trees, whose aged 
branches and tufted foliage afford an asylum 
to a multitude of birds, and cover with their 
shade several fountains which maintain a per- 
petual coolness around. 

After the conquest of Cordova, in 153 d, St- 
Ferdinand converted this mosque into a cathe- 
dral, and it preserved its ancient form until the 
time of Charles the Fifth.* At this and sub- 
sequent periods, it underwent several changes 
and received many additions. On tlje two 
sides of one of its sixteen doors are placed two 
mile-stones, dug up within the cathedral in 
1532. 

Besides this building and a collegiate church, 
Cordova has fifteen parish churches, forty con- 
vents, and a great number of pious foundations. 
Ought we to look elsewhere for the causes of 
its depopulation and misery? Enjoying the 
finest climate in the world, in the midst of so 
many sources of prosperity, it now scarcely 
contains thirty-five thousand souls. Once cele- 
brated for manufactures ot silks, linens, &c. 
Cordova has ndw no qthcr branches, of industry 
tq boast of than ‘some trifling manufactures of 

* In the atlas belonging to this work will be found two 
pbris (PI. xxvi & xxvi i ) of the Cathedral of Cordova, 'the 
former represeMpjtfit as it whs in the time of the Moors, and 
t the other as it 1$ present. 
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ribbands, lace, hats, and baize. The adjacent 
country is extremely fertile in corn and olives, 
but in other respects it is one of the most 
naked districts in all Spain. Travellers should 
not quit Cordova,' however, without visiting 
the royal stud of horse-, which is the finest 
and best regulated in Andalusia: the stables 
contained in 1792 six hundred and twelve 
horses of all ages, among which were twenty- 
one stallions. 

The kingdom of Cordova adjoins that of 
Grenada, and in travelling from one capital 
to the other, we pass over a great part of the 
territory of Cordova. The most remarkable 
places on this road are Fernan-Nunuex, w’hence 
one of the late ambassadors from Spain to 
France, took his name, and where he founded 
some useful establishments; Jlf until la, the coun- 
try around which produces an excellent wine, 
little known out of Spain, but much esteemed 
by connoisseurs; Buena, a town containing 
1000 houses; Alcala la Real, situated on an emi- 
nence, and peopled witli 8 or 9000 inhabitants ; 
lastly Pinos de la Puente, at the Entrance of the 
magnificent plain of Grenada. 

Never was there a country so worthy of the 
attention of travellers, and where nature is at 
onpe so sublime and beautiful: here we find 
the most picturesque situations, high moun- 
tains, with their tops at all seasons covered 

a 2 
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with snow; fertile valleys, where coolness 
reigns unaltered, even by the heat of the dog- 
days ; torrents of limpid water tumbling from 
the rocks, and fertilizing the plains withoutover- 
flowing them; here, under the united influence 
of a burning sun and natural moisture, the 
most delicious fruits of every climate are pro- 
duced, while plants of either hemisphere seem 
equally indigenous in this happy soil; here we 
may see the hemp of the northern regions flou- 
rishing under the shade of olives and chesnuts. 

Never did I Visit this ancient citv, which re- 
tains, in all their pristine beauty, the magnifi- 
cent monuments of the Arabs, and where every 
thing brings to recollection an active, and 
industrious people, whose expulsion was the 
chief cause of the downfal of the arts in Spain. 
But I shall supply the want of my own obser- 
vations by introducing those of one of my 
friends, now no niofe, (M. Peyron) in his Nou- 
veau Voyage en Espagne, published in 1782. I 
shall here insert his description slightlyabridgcd. 

“.Grenada, (Tom. p. 57,) is situated at 
the foot of'the Siera Nevada; it is built upon 
two eminences, separated by the Darro.* The 
Xenil bathes its walls ; both these streams ate 
formed by thfe melting of the snows with which 
the Sierra, tyvalways covered. Some Authors 
give Grenada the epithet of illustrious and ce- 
lebrated; while otherrassert that it is still the 
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largest city in Spain. The plain in which it 
stands, is a terrestrial paradise. We see no- 
thing but enchanting scenes around us, but 
they are so much neglected, nature is left so 
completely to herself) that her admirers sigh at 
every step, lamenting he w little the inhabitants 
have profited by the excellent opportunities 
presented them for embellishment and delight. 

“It is said that the Moors regret none of 
their misfortunes in Spain so much as the loss 
of Grenada. They mention it every Friday, 
in their evening prayers, and beseech heaven 
to restore it to the faithful. The last Moorish 
ambassador, who was in Spain, obtained per- 
mission from the king to visit Grenada. He 
wept upon entering the Alhambra, (which will 
be presently described), and exclaimed: ‘ My 
ancestors lost this delicious country very [foolishly !' 

“Grenada had formerly twenty gates. A 
few of these only are now entire, but the ruins 
of all the rest still exist. 

“The Moors have l^'t more monuments at 
Grenada, than at any other plac£ in Spain. It 
may be observed of the prodigious quantity of 
inscriptions preserved in this city and its en- 
virons, and of the fine buildings, the Alhambra 
and the Generali/ ]* that they wished to make 

* In the atlas will be found reduced plans of the most re- 
markable parts of these Moorish monuments. They were 
copied froip those ordered to be engraved by the court of Spain, 
in 1780. 
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Grenada the seat of their religion, customs, 
manners, and magnificence. There is not a 
vail in the whole city upon which are not 
engraven traces of their dominion; but not- 
withstanding the abundance of these monu- 
ments, the history of the Moorish empire, in 
Spain, is still confused and obscure. The 
ignorance of the Spaniards, their superstition, 
and the hatred they bear to the Moors, have con- 
tributed much towards their obscurity. They 
have destroyed, or allowed time to destroy 
every thing bearing the character of Maho- 
metanism, instead of preserving monuments of 
antiquity, which were at the same time mo- 
numents of their own glory; and it may be 
added, that accident alone, and the durability 
of their materials have preserved those which 
yet remain, but which are daily decaying. We 
must do justice, however, to the civil magis- 
trates of Grenada. Several years ago they 
ordered faithful copies and translations to be 
made of all the Arabic inscriptions in the city, 
and these documents '^vere deposited among 
the public archives. 

“ I shall first describe the monuments within 
the city. That which is most highly extolled 
is the buildjng erected by Abi-Abdali, about 
the yeaT 1 376 of our era, and "which bears 
the name of the Mint, although it seems to 
have been an hospital, if we may judge from 
the following inscription: 
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' Praise be to Cod: this hospital, the asylum of 
mercy, was built for the poor sick Moors , as a work 
the piety and utility of which language cannot praise 
too much. It is intended to serve as a monument of 
the faith and charity of its founder, and he will 
have his reward , when G< 7 shall inherit the earth, 
and all that is in it. This founder is the great , the 
renowned, the virtuous Abi - Abdallah Mahomed j 
may God prosper this zealous king, this friend, this 
benefactor of his people, who employs, his ministers 
only for the glory of the faithful and of God \ this 
courageous prince, this propagator of pious works, 
this favorite of angels, this pure soul, the protector 
of the laws and of morality ; this worthy emperor of 
the Moors , may he prosper in God! He is the Son 
4 of our Lord, the just, high, and mighty king , the 
conqueror, the fortunate, the pious governor of ti,e 
Moors, . Abi-Alguali, destroyer of those who assign 
companions to God', son vf Mazar, the privileged, 
fortunate in his works, and in every thing which 
is resolved in the decrees of God for his service and 
with him. He began, this building the instant the 
Moorish nation became Piasters of,, the city, and he 
thus laid up for himself a store of writs : he filled * 
up his measure with alms and with good works, and 
all his intentions were directed in , the presence of 
God. It is God ipho inspires good thoughts and who 
imparted to him the light, in order that it wight be 
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communicated to those who should come after him ; 
and in that day, when wealth and ancestry will he 
of no avail, and when nothing will remain to 
us hut what God in his compassionate heart shall 
have given us. The commencement of the building 
of this hospital took place in the ten days of the 
middle of tfe month Moharram , in the year 777> and 
he finished his ideas in the completion of this work., 
in the ten days of the middle of Xaguel, in the year 
778. May God never destroy the pious work of the 
founders , nor allow to go unrewarded the meritorious 
deeds of these illustrious persons. May God be al- 
ways with Mahomet and his adherents' 

“This house is now inhabited by a private 
individual. In the first court we find a beau- 
tiful reservoir and two marble lions, coarsely 
sculptured, which eject the water that fills it. 
The pompous and prolix inscription we have, 
now read is the most remarkable thing con- 
nected with this building. 

“The principal front of the cathedral is 
noble and simple. The dedication and the date 
of its building are placfed over the small gate 
opening to the street in which the prison stands. 
Above are two well-executed figures, repre-* 
senting Faith and Justice, with a Latin inscrip- 
tion not worth copying. 

“It is said that the architect wished to 
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form his church after the model of the human 
body. The principal chapel is the head; the 
breast and stomach are represented by the 
middle nave; the two lateral naves are, with- 
outdoubt, the arms ; and the rest of the church, , 
with the choir, form the fret. I confess that 
on visiting this magnilicent churchy I did not 
perceive the architect’s intention. The dome 
over the high altar is supported by twenty- 
two grand Corinthian columns. The whole 
length of the church is four hundred and 
twenty-five feet, and its breadth is only two 
hundred and forty-nine; a striking dispropor- 
tion, arising from the desire of including the 
chapel royal and the parish church or Sagario 
within the cathedral; being three churches 
under one roof. 

“ The palace of the chancery (Cancellaria ),* 
has a front uniting elegance with majesty ; 
hut the interior docs not correspond. 

“ Close to the square iu which this palace 
is situated, we find the gate called tiie Alham- 
bra Gate. It leads to a delightful promenade, 
formed by several winding rural alleys. Here 
we see water gushing on all sides, and preci- 
pitated from the moss- covered rocks, upon which 


* Or supreme tribunal. There are two which bear this name 
in Spain, the chancery of Grenada and the chancery ol Valla- 
dolid. See Vol. I. on the subject »f the coutts ot justice --i 
Spain. 
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the Alhambra is built; all is verdant and pic- 
turesque ou this delicious spot. We arrive at 
a fountain erected in the reign of Charles 
the Fifth ; it is ornamented with imperial 
eagles, and bears this simple inscription : 

Ca&ari Imperatori Carolo V. 

HlSPAN JAttUM ItEGJ. 

“ Four bas-reliefs, well executed but corroded 
by time, accompany this inscription. In a few 
years they will be obliterated; the stones used 
for them being so soft that the ravages of the 
atmosphere are daily more apparent. 

“ A few paces from the fountain is the prin- 
cipal entrance to the palace of the Alhambra :* 
this gate, which is now called the Guard 
Gate, in consequence of some invalids standing 
sentry at it, is a very strong tower, having 
an Arabic inscription, above which an image 
of the Virgin has been placed. 

“ The following is a translation of the in- 
scription: 

“ This gat e, called the Judgment , or Tribunal Gate, 
(may God make it fortunate as well as the Moorish 
nation , and perpetuate it to the end of time,) was 
built by our lord the emperor and king, of the Moors, 


* See Plate XX. in the Atlas. 
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Juseph Jbulbaggehg, son of the king , the jiist war- 
rior , Abigualid, son of Nazar ; Cod grant a happy 
end to his works for the good of the Mu,. adman 
people, and may he bless the edifice erected for their 
defence! It was finished in the month of Maulen- 
sllmnadan, seven hundred i id forty-nine, (the 4th 
of April, 1338, of our era). May fed render 
it stable upon its foundations, and perpetuate the era 
of its building in the memory of men. 

“ This gate was built to serve as a tribunal, 
after the manner of the Arabians and Hebrews, 
who held their courts of justice at the gates 
of their cities; and this ancient Asiatic custom 
gives the distinguishing name of the Porte 
to the court of the Grand Seignior. 

“On each side of the above inscription is 
a block' of marble, upon which wc read iu 
Arabic : 

“ Praise be to God! there is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet ; there is no strength 
without God.' 

“Over the inscription is a key and an ex- 
tended hand: these are two important symbols 
in the M us u! man religion. The Koran fre- 
quently mentions the almighty hand of God, 
which leads believers into, the right way ; and 
of the key of God, which opens to them the 
gates of the world and of religion. The key is 
nearly the same among the Mahometans, as 
the cross is with the Christians. 
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“ The hand, which is seen by this key, had 
three mysterious significations among the 
Moors. In the first place, it designates Pro- 
vidence; secondly, it is the prototype, or ra- 
ther the epitome of the law, because the law 
has five fundamental precepts, as the hand has 
five fingers; and each of these precepts has as 
many modifications as each of the fingers has 
joints. Finally, the Arabs, looking upon the 
hand as the symbol of their religion believed 
it to be a powerful defence against the enemies 
of the law, and that it could produce enchant- 
ments and miracles. Of this superstition we 
have an example in the principles of chiro- 
mancy, and to which perhaps the Spanish wo- 
men of modern days do homage, by giving 
their children necklaces formed of small hands, 
carved in ebony or ivory., 

‘The first object that presents itself within 
the walls of the Alhambra, is the famous palace 
of Charles the Fifth, (PI. XX. N° 1.) The 
architect who planned and who began it was 
the celebrated Alphon&o Berrugueti. This 
palace was built with the money lent by the 
Moors to Cbarles the Fifth, in the expectation 
of procuring liberty of conscience in religious’ 
matters. The artful emperor received from 
$hem l,600,000dgcats and gqve them nothing in 
return but promises, which did not even put a 
stop to the infamous system of persecuting and 
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ransoming them upon pretence of effecting 
thfeir conversion. 

“ The palace of Charles the Fifth was aban- 
doned at his death. It is a perfect square, 
220 feet each way; and is situated in an open 
space of great extent (PI. XX. N"fi), from 
which we have a view of part of the city of 
Grenada and the adjacent country. A rotun- 
da, formed by thirty-two columns of veined 
marble, and one hundred and twenty feet in 
diameter, occupies the centre. The south 
front is deserving of attention. The gate, or- 
naments, statues and bas-reliefs are of a grayish 
marble, from the quarries of Avira , a small 
town a few leagues from Grenada. The battles 
sculptured on the pedestals, as well as the war- 
like trophies, are the work of the Moors ; this 
is proved by an Arabic inscription engraven 
upon some bucklers : “ God alone can conquer 

“ Near the palace we see an old elm, which, 
if tradition is to be credited, was the throne of 
the Chief of the Mahometan religion, who 
gave his audiences, and interpreted obscure 
points in the law upon this spot. 

“ The first court of the Moorish palace, ad-* 
joining to that of Charles V, and known by 
the name of Alhambra , was called the Mesuar 
by the Moors, and is at present: named the 
court of lo? Array Janes. It is paved wiith 
large flags of white marble, but one half of them 
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arc broken and covered with grass and moss. 
In the centre is a kind of narrow basin Ex- 
tending nearly throughout the length of the 
court, which is a quadrangle much longer 
than it is broad. At the two extremities are 
four slender columns of the Gothic kind, which 
support a very fine gallery. The whole cir- 
cumference is loaded with ornaments and ara- 
besques, uniting together several Arabic cha- 
racters which when joined form various in- 
scriptions. Those most frequently repeated 
are the following : 

“ God is the sovereign good, the universal sup- 
port i he is full of goodness and mercy towards com- 
passionate hearts. 

“ God alone is a conqueror. 

Honour and happiness to our Lord Aid- Ainu). ” 
“Above the two principal cornices, we see 
several well-executed wreaths of flowers, with 
Arabic characters forming the following in- 
scription, which covers almost the whole of the 
wall at the entrance of the town of Coma res: 

“ Let God he exalted! he has given thy nation a 
governor who has brought it to the pinnacle of its 
renown and glory. Oh, from how many and dreadful 
heresies has he delivered the people ! In his love 
he has guided them and left them to enjoy their inheri- 
tance', hut those who have flout their eyes against his 
light, he ha* reduced to slavery, and has made 
subservient to the good of his kingdom. With his 
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sharp sword and invincible courage he has 
subjected nations and conquered provinces . Thou 
NAZAR hast performed exploits hitherto unheard 
of. Thou hast penetrated and taken possession of 
twenty renowned cities . Thou hast obtained not 
only the victory but also im mense wealth with which 
thou cheer edst thy brethren and thy people . - If they 
know how to direct their prayers when their souls 
are filed with pious fervour, they will beseech the 
great , the sublime and the only God to bestow on thee 
length of days , and stability and prosperity on thy do- 
minions. 0 , NAZAR , although born in the midst of 
grandeur, thou shinest by thine own lustre like a 
star in the firmament ; thou art our fortress, our 
support , and our avenging arm ; thou g over nest us like 
a torch, which dispels the darkness from before us ; 
the stars fear thee in their course. The great lu- 
minary of heaven sheds his. beams upon thee with 
awe and the loftiest tree becomes still greater by 
humbling itself before thee. ” ^ 

“Upon the gate of the same building, we see. 
the following inscription within a circle. 

<f If thou admires t my beauty without thinking of 
God, who is the author of all things, be warned by 
me that it is f oily, since thou may est turn thy admi- 
ration to thine advantage , and God may take away thy 
life whenever he thinks fit . All ye who contemplate 
this marble of such exquisite workmanship and bequty, 
fake care of and defend it ; and in order that it may 
be stable, protect it with your five fingers and with 
your hands /” 
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“ This inscription seems to indicate that a 
statue, a basso-relievo, or some valuable marble, 
was formerly placed over this gate. 

“ The tower of Comares (Plate XX. No. 3.) 
was thus named, we are told, from the Moorish 
architect, by whom it was erected. When the 
building was finished, he took its dimensions, 
and upon measuring it again the year follow- 
ing, he found that it had sunk three feet. It 
is the highest, the largest, and most magnifi- 
cent tower in the Alhambra. 

“ The door-way of the principal hall in this 
tower is an arch in a good style, embellished with 
flowers and arabesques in stucco. They were 
blue and gold, but few vestiges of the gilding 
are now to be seen. On either side of the door 
is a small niche, where persons on entering left 
their slippers. This hall is remarkable for the 
height and boldness of its arched ceiling, for 
the ornaments and inscriptions with which it 
is decorated, and for the magnificent prospect 
which it commands. The Darro winds around 
the foot of the edifice. From this place you 
have a view of great part of the city, of the 
beautiful verdant mountains that rise above it, 
and of the charming hill which forms its base. 
The tower of Cornares is one hundred and forty- 
two feet high. 

“ Thtt' walls of the hall and the cornice are 
CQVffced with flowers and Arabic letters. Ou tlie 
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latter, the following words are several times 
repeated: 

Celestial gaiety , gladness , and eternal felicity to 
those who believe. 

“ These cornices, or borders, were undoubt- 
edly cast in a mould, upr .i which were engraved 
the words that were designed to appear; hence 
almost all the borders round the windows and 
doors exhibit a continual repetition of the same 
sentence. 

“ The inscription placed round the closet to 
the left of the entrance is to the following 
effect : . 

Remember that all the lings who have gone before 
and who exist in this palace, do justice to Abu- Nazar 
and glory in him: he is endued with such majesty , 
that were he to be placed in the firmament, he would 
eclipse the planets and the signs of the zodiac. IJis 
look strikes terror into the soul of kings -, but without 
violence he draws them to him ; for , this majestic 
look was always act mpanied with magnanimity and 
benevolence , and he protected them by his glory alone. 
He subjected not only the Arabian and Andalusian 
monarchs , but all the sovereigns of the earth. 

“ This Abu-Nazar is doubtless the celebrated 
Miratnclin, who reigned in Africa, and in whose 
name the conquest of Spain was achieved. 

“ The other closet has likewise an inscrip- 
tion, the sense of which it is very difficult to 
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<c The moulding of the principal door con- 
tains the following words: 

By the sun and his splendour, by the moon which 
shares it, by the day when H appears in ail its pomp, 
hy the night which enshrouds its beauties , by the 
heavens and the hemp who created them , by the earth 
and him *;c ho gave it existence, by the soul and him 
by whom it was predestined, there is no God but 
God! 

On the sides of the entrance are two short 
inscriptions. That on the right runs thus: 

My peace is with God ; to him l am attached ; / 
hare placed myself under his guidance, 

u On the left is the following: 

There is no i rue grandeur but in God \ the great and 
just judge. 

The small niches in which the slippers were 
put, have also their maxims. 

God is our strength in tribulations . The nourish- 
ment which our food contains is dt Treed from God. 

“ Round the niches we read : 

Glory and duration to our king Jtbulgaghegh, king 
of the Moors ; may God guide his steps , and give 
lustre to his empire . 

“ And above are thrice repeated the words: 

Praise be to God! 

“ In visiting this abode of magnificence, the 
spectator is surprised at the mixture of archi- 
tecture and poetry which lie meets with at 
every step. This palace might justly be deno- 
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urinated, a collection of fugitive pieces. I 
have a few move to transcribe, and if the sim- 
plicity of tiic early ages; if ideas, sometimes 
sublime, though expressed in language rather 
inflated; if manners differing from ours and im- 
pressed with the seal of many ages, are capable of 
exciting the curiosity of my readers, they will 
pardon me for entering into the minute details 
which I have thought lit to introduce, and they 
will share the regret I feel on account of my 
inability to clothe these flowers of the imagi- 
nation of a valiant and voluptuous people with 
their native grace and beauty. 

“ On the outside of the window to the right 
of the hall is this inscription: 

Praise be to God , because my beau/'.' gives life to 
this palace-, and with the circle which crowns me, I 
attain the height of the most lofty plants. My bosom 
contains springs of pure water ; I embellish these 
prospects , delightful of themselves', those who inha- 
bit me are powerful and God protects me. / have 
perpetuated the memory of the laudable actions of 
those who htlieve in God, and whom he calls to him- 
self. The liberal hand of slbulghagegli adorned my 
contours. It is a moon at the full, the resplendence 
of which dispels the darkness of the heavens, and is 
diffused at the same lime over the whole surface of 
the earth. 

“ The characters on the inside of the same 
window signify : 
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Praise he to Gdd alone , who, with his Jive mighty 
fingers, removes every thing that can injure Juseph, 
and say with me, that God protects us from the 
effects of his wrath. Praise be to God ! let thanks 
he given to him / 

“ On the other window is inscribed: 

T raise be to God ; my architect has raised me to 
the highest pitch of glory. / surpass the bridal 
bed in beauty , and am sufficient to affoid a just idea 
of symmetry and of conjugal love. Him who comes to 
me with complaints upon his lips, I avenge with- 
out delay. 1 give myself up to those who wish for 
my table ; I resemble the bow of heaven, and am 
adorned like i', with the colours of beauty. My 
light is Abulgaghegh, he who in the paths of the 
world, is ever watchful over the lemple of God, who 
encourages the pilgrims and loads them with favours. 

“ The inside of the window is occupied with 
the following words: 

Praise be to God ! Praise him who delivered 
Juseph from danger with the five precepts, and 
may God thus deliver me from his wrath. Praise 
be to God! 

M On leaving the hall of Co mar 6s, you as- 
cend a small modern stair-case of great simpli- 
city: the old one, which corresponded with 
the beauty of the place, has been destroyed. 
You pass through a gallery 7 part of which is en- 
closed with an iron grating. This kind of cage 
is tailed the queen's prison. Here, according to 
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report, was confined the wife of the last king 
of Grenada. The Go mels and the Zegris, men 
of distinguished rank at court, falsely aspersed 
her virtue, and caused a great number of the 
Abencerrages, another powerful family in the 
kingdom of Grenada, of whom they were jea- 
lous, to be put to death. We are still shewn in 
the Alhambra, the hall of the court of lions, 
where thirty-five of them had already been be- 
headed, when a party being formed against 
their persecutors, and against the king himself, 
saved the rest of the family. The queen, on 
whom a cruel death was about to be inflicted, 
was delivered by the victory gained over her 
accusers by some Christian knights, who un- 
dertook' her vindication. The end of the 
Moorish monarchy in Spain very soon followed 
this conflict, the Abencerrages having, it is 
said, facilitated the conquest of Grenada by 
Ferdiuand the Catholic. 

“ But to return to the queen’s prison. The 
railing and the corridor have a modern appear- 
ance, in comparison of the rest of the palace. 
This gallery conducts to four apartments, built 
during the reign of Charles V. on a ground- 
work of Moorish construction. (Plate XX. 
No. 4.) Here are to be seen incessant repeti- 
tions of the following initials: — I. C. K. V. II. 
It. A. P. F. I. which signify: Imperator Camr, 
Karolus V. Jlispaniarum Ilex Augustus, Pius, 
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Felir, Invictus. The ceilings of these apart' 
ments are adorned with inlaid work. The 
finest specimen is tnat of the fruit -room, as it is 
called, where in several octagonal compartments 
fruits of every kind are painted with inimitable 
freshness of colour. 

“ From these apartments, now empty, you 
proceed to the superb Belvedere, denominated 
the queen's dressing room. It is a closet six feet 
square, with a window on each side, surrounded 
with a balcony three feet broad, the roof of 
which is supported at intervals by columns of 
white marble. In one of the corners of this 
closet is a large square of marble, perforated 
with several holes, through which ran the fra- 
grant essences and perfumes used by the Sul- 
tana. From the inscriptions which decorate 
this charming spot, soifie authors have main- 
tained that it was the oratory of the palace, 
and a circumstance which seems to give weight 
to this opinion was, that the principal window 
fronted the east. The inscription upon, the 
cornice which runs round it is as follows: 

In the name of God, who is merciful ! God he 
with our prophet Mahomet! Health and happiness 
to his friends ! God is the light of heaven and of 
the earth > and his resplendence is like himself It 
is a luminary with many branches and many lights , 
hut producing only one general refulgence * It is the 
lamp of lamps , a brilliant constellation nourished with 
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elernal oil. It is neither western nor eastern ; once 
illumined , it diffuses light for ever, without being 
touched , and with this lip lit God guides those whom 
he loves', and he gives proverbs to nations. 

“ In the court of Los A nag Janes, is a vaulted 
lull, distinguished by the appellation of the 
hall of secrecy. It is constructed with great 
art. The quarter of a circle formed from the 
floor to the centre of the vault is about sixteen 
feet high. This hall, of an octagonal form, is 
built in such a manner, that a person placed at 
one of the angles, hears dutinclly what is said 
even in a whisper, not only at the opposite 
angle, but even at any of the others to which 
he holds his ear. It is, however, to be feared, 
that this hall which is very damp, will, in a few 
years, be no longer in existence. (This was 
written in 17/8.) 

“ The court most worthy of notice in the 
Alhambra, is that called the Lions' Ceurt.* It 
is paved with while marble, and adorned with 
sixty elegant columns, of an order of architec- 
ture totally different from all the orders that 
we are acquainted with, and which might be 
termed the Arabic order. At the two ends are 
two charming cupolas in Mosaic, painted with 
gold and blue, terminating in lanterns, and 
wrought in the same manner as the needles 
which decorate the fronts of Notre Dame at 


* See Plate XXI. of the Atlas. 
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Paris, the cathedral of Rheinis, and Westmin- 
ster Abbey ; but the ornaments of these cupolas 
were much more delicate and highly finished ; 
and the brilliancy of the colours with which 
they were covered could not fail to add con- 
siderably to the beauty of their appearance. 
At the extremity of the court there is a kind 
of vault, or ceiling, where are preserved the 
portraits of some of the Moorish monarchs. 
The Cicerone does not forget to inform you that 
these paintings represent the history of the 
king Chico, who imprisoned his queen, ac- 
cused of adultery. Close to it there is seen a 
cross painted on the wall : it marks the spot 
in which the first mass was celebrated after the 
conquest of Grenada by king Ferdinand the 
Catholic. 

“ This magnificent co*rt is surrounded with 
basins of white marble, which form a kind of 
cascade, adorned with fountains; but its prin- 
cipal monument, that from which it derived 
its name, is an alabaster bowl, about six feet in 
diameter, supported by lions.* It was made, 
we are told, after the model of the brazen sea 
which Solomon placed in his temple. It is of 
a single piece, adorned with arabesques and 
an inscription; but it is impossible to behold 
without regret so beautiful a piece of work- 

* See Atlas, Plate XXII. 
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manship abandoned to the ravages of time and 
filth. The inscription consisting of twenty* 
four Arabic verses is to the following effect: 

O thou who belie Ides t these lions fixed in their 
ffieecs, consider that they want nothing but life to he 
perfet: end thou n 'ho inherit est the kingdom and 
this falece, receive them from the hands of the 
nobLs without miking use of violence. May Cod 
preserve thee for the sake of the new work which 
thou hast performed in order to embellish me, and 
may thine enemy never revenge htmselj on thee. May 
the happiest praises dwelt upon the lips which, bless 
thee, 0 Mahomed our king, jor thy soul is adorned 
with the most amiable, virtues. God forbid that any 
thing in the world should surpass or equal t .is charm- 
ing performance, the image of thine excellent qualities : 
but it is thou that embellishest it ; it is limpid water 
that glistens in my bosom, • and that bubbles up like 
molten silver. The whiteness of the stone, and that 
of the water which it contains are equal Examine 
attentively this bowl, if thou wishest to distinguish 
the water', for it wdl appear at first sight, that both 
are liquid, or that both are solid. As a captive of 
love, whose face is bathed with the tears extorted 
by the envious, so the water appears jealous of the 
stone which holds it, and the bowl, in its turn seems 
to envy the crystal water', but nothing can be com- 
pared with that which issues from my bosom, and is 
projected bubbling into the air by the generous hand 
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The walls of this court arc covered ml) 
moulded i[ ‘•’tiitc, and short mscrijitions vnv 
often repeated, which way he called the creed 
of Mahometans, such as : There is no conqueror 
hut God — 1 place my trust in God — Praise he to 
God for the tad fare of the faithful, §c. 

“The Lions' Court leads into three halls; 
the two principal are called Las das llermunos, 
or the Two Sisters, and the hall of t lie Aben- 
cerrages. The first has received this appella- 
tion from two pieces of white marble, above 
two’yards long, which form part of the floor. 
The roof is of the same kind of workmanship, 
and wc might almost say, of the same order of 
architecture, as the little cupolas in the court. 

It grows smaller by degrees, till it terminates 
in a point, and is covered with delicate work, 
which must have required not less patience 
than skill. On the cornice of the north wall is 
this inscription : A long reign ; the favour and 
assistance of God he with my master ; there is no 
conqueror but God. 

“ At the entrance of the hall is a short in- 
scription to this effect: 

Yonder garden gives thee life. The harmony 
which resounds in its thickets conspires with the per - 
fypyes of the flowers to enchant thy soul. Ami thou , 
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Charming vase, which embellisher t it, ihou shall be 
compared ivi'h a king adorned with crowns and 
chains of gold. 

“ This inscription is a eulogy on the garden 
called Lindaraxa, which is overlooked from the 
windows of the hall ; but it has lost its charms 
from the little care bestowed on it, though it 
is still adorned by its handsome fountain. 

u In two circles to the right of the entrance 
of the same hall is the following inscription, 
which in my opinion is not remarkable either 
for elegance or poetic ideas: 

1 am an abode of pleasure, a compound of all pos- 
sible charms \ pleasure and the graces have made me 
their storehouse . No work can vie with me in beauty* 
A single look is sufficient to give a notion of my de- 
lights . A tranquil heart cannot find coolness more 
delicious than mine . I contain an exquisite alcove , 
the design and principles of which are pure, I he 
sign of the twins may afford an idea of the perfect 
symmetry of my workmanship . The moon in the fir - 
mament likewise imparls to me considerable lust re ; 
dis by means of her that the fair females belong to vie . 
If the orb of day were to stand still in his course , to 
contemplate my charms, you ought not to be surprized 
at it. Simple apartment that I am, every thing that 
is beautiful may receive new attractions from me, 
and he who considers me may do it without fatigue ; 
for I exhibit to him a scat of pleasure. I am like- 
wise adorned with white pillars of great value > the 
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Molds it might tag that fight amfoo/our are hi 
one and the same. 

“ This window was in all probability com- 
posed of painted glass, which no longer exists. 

“ The hall of the Abencerrages received its 
n|tne on occasion of the punishment indicted 
on that unfortunate family. The eyes of the 
vulgar can still perceive in the basin of alabas- 
ter, which is in the midst of this apartment, 
traces of the blood of those brave men, whom 
they consider as the martyrs of envy. Some 
even assert, that when dying, they were con- 
verted to the Christian faith. I have exa- 
mined with care this vase of alabaster, and 
could find on it no other spots than those of 
time. For the rest this hail is truly superb on 
account of the beauty of its dome and the ex- 
quisite finish of the ornaments with which it is. 
embellished. 

“ The inscriptions which coyer its w’alls, con- 
sist merely of short sentences, or of some of the 
eulogies which have been already transcribed. 

“The door which you see in this hall, and 
which is kept fastened, communicates with the 
habitation of the curate of the Alhambra. He 
lives in a kind of fortress, where we are told, 
the most extraordinary things are to be seen. 
Sometimes syra»&ritions assemble by night, and 
open the b^lr in one of the apartments adjoin- 
ing to the fysll of the Abencerrages; at other* 
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a long procession of Franciscan friars, wkh 
tapers in their hands, salute the curate lying 
on a mattress in the midst of an apartment, 
and jump one after another over his bed. 
Frpm time to time also, deep groans and con- 
fused screams are heard in the Lions’ Court. 
These proceed from the A ben cer rages, whose 
spirits walk, and complain of the unjust fate 
to which they were doomed. Other parts of 
the Alhambra are the theatre of other prodi- 
gies, not less surprising. Near the ramparts 
of this palace is a large round tower, where 
the Moorish monarchs are said, to have for a 
long time deposited their treasures. It is se- 
ven stories high ; the lowest is considerably 
under ground, but no person could ever get 
below the fourth. Here is heard the din of 
arms, and here too, if you look sharp, you may 
even perceive a company of Moorish soldiers, 
ready to massacre all who have the temerity to 
attack them. They are stationed here to guard 
prodigious treasures, and they have two or 
three terrific monsters to assist them in this 
duty. The most formidable of these monsters 
is a horse without a head. They have been 
seen by several persons now living (in 1778); 
and there is even a soldier who has conversed 
with them. 

“ The inhabitants of the Alhambra dream of 
nothing but gold and silver. .If they happen 

VOL. HI, i 
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to find a piece of musty parchmen? with Arabic 
letters upon it, they think their fortune made 
at once. , 

„ “The other hall; which likewise looks iuto 
the Lions’ Court, is now totally neglected- and 
full of rubbish and filth. After the conquest 
it was used for thirty years as a church. You 
here find a repetition of the same sentences 
which I have frequently quoted. On its walls 
arg also to be seen more modern inscriptions, 
far inferior in merit to those of the Arabs. 

“ You are conducted to the bathing-room 
by a dark, winding corridor, perfectly Adapted 
to the coolness and the seclusion which it 
requires. The basins are of white marble, and 
covered with vaulted roofs of stone perforated 
at intervals with holes, forming the figures of 
stars, flowers, or crescents, which admit , a soft 
and skilfully managed light into this voluptu- 
ous retreat. Tins apartment is in good pre- 
servation, but no more attention is there paid 
to cleanliness than in the rest of the palace. 
•Here are still to be seen stoves, beds, or at 
least what they were laid upon, and boxes for 
the musicians. 

“ The closet belonging to the baths is adorn- 
ed with a copippon-piace inscription ; but which, 
from an allMfon to the history of Mahomet de- 
eerves to Re recorded here. It is repeated on 
the four Walls, and is as follows : 
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u He who' places h'ts trust in God will be successful 
in his under Pahngs. Created beings have neither 
strength nor breathy but what they receive from God, 
the most high and mighty, who covered the just with 
verdure* 

“ From the baths you proceed along a gallery 
which conducts to the ha'll nf nymphs. This 
appellation it lias received from two statues 'of 
females as large as life, and executed with 
great skill id truth in white marble. The 
kind of cellar in which they are preserved, like- 
wise contains several capacious urns, in which 
the Moorish monarchs ' formerly deposited 
their treasures. The archbishop of Grenada, 
apprehensive lest the sight of such beautiful 
statues should prove dangerous to his diocesans, 
has removed them from public view, and even 
taken away the key of the place in which they 
arc kept. It is not agreed to what artist these 
master-pieces ought to be ascribed, but it 
would appear that they arc the work of an 
Arabian statuary. 

“ Before we quit the Alhambra, let us say a 


* This alludes, to the most extravagant of the. miracles 
which the followers of Mahomet sfechnbe to their prophet ; who, 
having urgent occasion ta satisfy the grossest of wants, and 
happening to be in the midst pf bore aield , sumtnonfd the 
trees arpund him tht^r that, 

thus skreened from view, he might with decoder pay his tribute 
to nature. 
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few words concerning some other ^monuments 
which have been destroyed, but the memory 
of which has been preserved by tradition. The 
convent of Franciscans, (Plate XX. No. 17) 
which stands near the palace of Charles V. is 
erected upon Moorish ruins. It was builtwhen 
Philip V. and queen Isabella, his consort, vi- 
sited Grenada. The monks, without the least 
respect for these ancient marbles which attested 
the magnificence of the Moorish monarchs, 
mixed them with the other materials employed 
for the purpose of transforming a voluptuous 
palace into an asylum of gloomy fand#cism. 
Among the inscriptions which were buried or 
mutilated, the two following are worthy of be- 
ing preserved : — 

God be with my king Abulgagegh and with thee 
Jusegh, my king, my protector and my master i share 
the admiration and the praises, which the beauty, 
the elegance, and the finished execution of my work 
command ’. In times past, T served as a place of 
pleasure for thy noble ancestors ; shall I be' less 
agreeable in thy sight ? My fame and rhy charms 
are heightened j they have embellished me with new 
inventions. Thou hast removed fear from me-, thou 
hast mode a rampart which protects me j thy glory 
continues to increase } time engraves thy exploits still 
deeper than ever, Thou art called, the triumphant 
monarch ; kings and mighty men strive to please thee ; 
ev&ry one places hiniself under the shelter of thy pros- 
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ferity* and J «rnore than all the rest . I smile at the 
plans which thou formes t for my embellishment, be- 
cmise 1 become , a witness of thy magnificence ; thou, 
Juseph , kncwest how to embellish me . The riches of 
thine imagination were poured forth upon me ; thou 
hasf made me the subject of the praxes of all . Thy 
clemency and thy bounty, constitute my glory ; from my 
fountain issues a pure and salubrious stream > it seems 
to fly into the air, and its murmur is a sweet arid 
tender melody ; its fall is a way of paying thee ho- 
mage i the tremblings to which lam subject are marks 
of respect ; they express my fear, but it is not accom- 
panied with the wish to avoid thee . Juseph is my 
support , he is my defender : in all that I say in my 
praise , reason is my guide. I delight all those who 
behold me, and the sight of me is a reward \ O gene- 
ration of nobles, bestow on me your admiration! And 
ye, brave and valiant heroes, be not less zealous to 
sound forth my praise while your eyes a^e fixed upon 
my beauties . , Let my praise be sublime, because all 
that I contain is sublime . 0 Juseph , my lord, and 
my king , living image of the prophet, thou hast ac- 
complished thy promises to me, and thou hast shewn 
me all thine affection . 

“ The second is to this effect: 

Abode of delight, I am pleased with the places 
which resemble me ; they would excite my envy, if 
they were as perfect as myself Consider this reser - * 
voir which embellishes me, and thou will find it more 
brilliant than the polished and burnished blade of 
steel. To my beauty are added the favours of Juseph', 
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his affection diffuses around me that pure' and deli - 
cmis air which thou inhalest. ■ This basin resembles 
a handsome cup finished by the hand of art , and from 
which the lips of beauty sip the liquid that gives them 
freshness and charms ; but the water rushes upwards, 
it spreads in undulating sheets ; the glistening drops 
commingle and conceal a mysterious heart , whicWton * 
tains sei ret wonders ; and thou , Juseph, the purifier 
of the sect and of the faith of the believers, the sub* 
lime point in which all kinds of glory are concentrated ; 
thou who livest like the best of kings, as the setting 
sun, which plunges below the horizon and reasccnds 
into the heavens with renovated splendour, t§p thy 
name , which was declining , has resumed its lustre in 
this garden. All the nations have come to admire my 
pomp s it shall last to eternity. 0 Juseph ! O my 
waiter f* thou art the file of the law, and the refuge 
of those who practise it ! 1 hou art a fertile meadow, 
wluch from its abundant juices , gives nourishment and 
Ife to die plants and to the flowers. Thou art a tuft 
of aromatic herbs ; thou impartest the enjoyment of 
happiness and life. 

“ ihe Arabs never neglected an Opportunity 
of paying a compliment to water; almost all the 
apartments of the* Alhambra areprovided with 
basins and cascades, so that in summer it must 
have been a4©lightful retreat. Water, on ac- 
count of itsfAtearness and purity, is always ta- 
ken mjhe J§ppm, as emblem of a docile, and 
sincere heart. 
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“The church jof the Franciscans was for-; 
rnerly a mosque. This is demonstrated by. a 
marble tablet^ which was placed againt the 
walls of the ancient convent and contained the 
following lines in Arabic : 

Say, there, is no . God but God ; let the words 
be thy lips, as -well as in .fhy • heart. . God, in 
thy favour and at the intercession of his prophet, re- 
duced the number ; * diminish it not ; pardon is at 
the place of prayer . 

•“ The way from the Alhambra to the Gene- 
ralif is by a very low gate, which favoured the 
flight „pf Abdali when Grenada was taken by 
Ferdinand the Catholic. 

“ The signification of the Arabic term, Ge- 
ncralif, isj we are told, the house pf love, of 
dancing, of pleasure. It was built by Omar, a 
prince who was so fond of music, that he retired 
to this palace, that he might abandon-- himself 
entirely to this his ruling passion, , 

“The situation of the Generator is, the most 
agreeable and picturesque of any in. the envi- 
rons pf Grenada. It stands upon .a mountain of 
considerable height. < N umberless springs there 
pour forth their currents, and form charm ins: 

* This is explained by one of the passages in the nocturnal 
journey, in w{uch Mahomet relates, that God would have eji r 
joined the true believers to pray one hundred times a day, but 
that, by his remonstrances, he prevailed d]idn him to reduce the 
number to four. 
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cascades in the courts, the gardens, and the 
apartments of this ancient palace.’ These gar- 
dens are hid out in the manner Ofan am- 
phitheatre, and many of their trees, venerable 
for their age, now afford that shafle to Chris- 
tians which they formerly did to the Moors. I 
seated myself at • the foot of two evpi^pes, 
whose fuVrowed bark, whose grey colour, and 
whose great height, attest their antiquity. 
They are still called the cypresses of tire Sul- 
tana Queen; and it is asserted, that beneath 
these trees the perfidious Gomel attainted the 
virtue^ of that princess and of the'Abencerra- 
ges. They are said to be near four hundred 
years old. 

c< G'eneralif is a place highly favoured by na- 
ture. ‘If a countryman of Sterne andKiehard- 
sottiwere , the proprietor of it, it would proba- 
bly surpass all that the fertile imaginations 
of novel writers have ever conceived. Its 
present possessors' have no relish tor its beau- 
ties. Who can behold without regret, palaces 
coldly symmetrical, bordering the superb and 
naeitnaltfiereaxtes of thes e enchanted gardens; and 
this beautiful spot, once the abode of Asiatic 
voluptuousness* overrun, with; reeds and creep- 
ing plants* lik® the grounds of a Capuchin, con* 
ve»k Tlre pilrity of the air of, the Generaiif, 
t he M oo risk a r«h i t ecf u re, and simple style of its 
buildings; the limpidity and abundance of its 
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water*; ted we back in imagination to the time 
when Grenada was one of the most flourishing 
cities in the WotfkI. It is now dreary and de- 
serted. A change of masters, manners, and go- 
vernment, Ifas effaced its former glory. 

“Jbet us enter the palace, and examine what 
ye^^mains of' this edifice. The corridor lead- 
ing to the apartments presents the following in- 
scription : 

May God be my help against that tempter the devil. 
God is peat, wise, powerful, and just: he will tor- 
ment those who multiply God, and who make him ug- 
ly ; lit r will east them into the abyss where they must 
dwell for ever. Believe in Cod arul his prophet ; he 
is sent that ye might praise him, and that ye might 
honour hint night and day. Sing his praises : to 
whomsoever salutes you , return the salutation ■, and 
in the name of God, touch your beard, and let it be 
done with affection. If any one would disturb your 
tranquillity,, may his own be disturbed : and whoever 
adds to the duties which God prescribes, shall receive 
for it a great reward, > 

“ In the first apartment, are two inscription* 
upon the window. 'That on the right is os fol- 
lows : 

Israel is the elder, the great, the highly favoured. 
God gave him glory and an establishment, tf thok 
contributest to his greatness, thou shalt 'be honoured 
like the hugs who are descended from him. He gheth 
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life to those whi are athirst j he uniteth and uphold- 
eth the faithful, 

“ The other inscription is more elegant. 

The window which is at the entrance of this happy 
palace , is designed to contribute to the pleasures of 
the noble . 7 he charming view which it presents, de- 

lights the eye and elevates the soul. Give thh^m,to 
Gael-, and this fountain which you beholdpleases the 
eyes of its king, and seems to receive additional beauty 
from his looks. 

“On leaving this hall, .y op 'find yourself be- 
neath the arcades which run, all round thp court, 
called the court of the pon$I. They are adorned 
with an inscription, which is one of the best of 
its kind. 

Charming palette ! thou appearcst with great ma- 
jesty ; thy splendour equals Uy extent, and thy light 
if diffused on all around thee. Thou art worthy of 
all praise ; for thy embellishments have something di- 
vine. Thy garden is decorated with flower j, which 
rest upon their stents, and ernfltfo sweetest perfumes * 
a breeze shakes the orange tr-ee, and wafts far around 
the delicious fragrance of its blossoms. , I hear volup- 
tuous, music intermingled with the rustling of the 
leaves of ‘thy groves ; all is harmony ( all about me 
is covered pfs/th verdure and with flowers. Almlgali, 
thou best of kings t protector of the faithful and of the 
law, thou artjhe object of my esteem. May God pre- 
serve thee, j0td confirm thy noble hopes : thou c&ysfr 
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g¥ve htfirfrto the meatiest works. *T$tis apartment, 
wlucfr is dedicated to thee , possesses such' a degree of 
perfectiM'and solidity, that it may compare its -dura-. 
tioA with' tfratwf the sect itself i it is a triumph y a 
prodigy -of art ' ■ 

^ The Moors hart an university and acade*’ 
nrtdjjfct -Grenada. There were among them ex- 
cellent physicians, ' famous astrologers; cele* 
brated botanists,- and mathematicians j some 
good painters and skilful statuaries; but the' 
science in winch the Arabs had made the great- 
est ’progress; was theology.” 

This long 1 extract from the Recent Travels in 
Spain, by M. Peyron, leaves little to be added 
respecting the kingdom of Grenada, and its re- 
nowned capital in particular. We think it 5 will 
hot prove uninteresting; accompanied with the 
plates which will afford some idea of 1 the most* 
carious relics of Moorish magnificence fetill ex- 
isting in that city and its viernify. By Causing 
engravings *of these precious monuments to he 
executed, ^the Spanish government ha¥ ren> 
dered an ■i&iportant service to literature and 
the arts. It is to be hoped that it will not con- 
fine itself to this first specimen of the curiosi- 
ties, of Spain. That/kingdomexhiliitsmonu- 
raents-of every kind c* it contains vestiges still 

* Plate XIX of die atlas represents the frontispiece of the 
Sparifsb work. It bdiibits the entrance of the’ Alhatdbra;' Vrith 
the modern repairs, 
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perceptible of its Carthaginian Conquerors ; 
masterpieces* of gothic architecture; Roman 
antiquities ;*•' monuments of Moorish magnifi- 
trenfcte, scarcely injured by the hand of time; and 
pictfuVCsque situations, in the midst of rocks, 
grouped ill the most singular manner. On file 
Summits of the hoary mountains, in th^pby- 
rinths of th-e valleys, on 'the banks of the- ‘tor- 
teats of the kingdom of Grenada, on the shores 
of the ocean and of the Mediterranean, in the 
gardens and the environs of St. Ildefonso, in 
the interior of the Escdrial and aiotlild that 
gloomy palace, in the charming dale of Aran- 
juez, in a thousand places, Spain awaits the pen- 

* The flfibe Potis, in his W6rk eritltler! Viage de FtpaHn, in 
17 volumes, tlie la&fcot which appeared in 1 792, and which 
death prevented him from bringing to a conclusion, has, it is 
true* already taken >1 step towards the an omplishment of the 
wish that we have here expressed. Among the numerous en- 
gravings which accompany his work, xv 6 find representations of 
trtbst of the Roman rhonuments iri Spain ; as the dtpiedfcct of 
Segovia, the amphitheatre of &*guntum, the bridges of Alcan* 
(ara and, of Merida, t^ie remains of a.Romap temple at Talavera, 
those of a building reputed to be Roman, at Barcelona, See. 
But the Viage de Eipana, is not we believe translated into any 
other language $ its details arc perhaps too minute to interest 
in their original fcrhi any other than Spanish readers 5 besides 
tahich, the engravings which it contains areso dimimotive, m to 
be uny^rthy of the monuments which they delineate. These 
Roman; antiquities certainly deserve to be exhibited on a larger 
scwjrflttd more carefully executed, to the curiosity of the literati 
of artists. 
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cil of the artist. We have Picturesque Tours 
of Greece , (>j Italy, of Sicily. They excite in 
the amateurs of the arts, in the lovers of anti- 
quity, a wish that another might be added to 
the number. It is in the power of Charles IV. 
tp shed lustre over his reign, by accomplishing 
thisJQvish of enlightened Europe. He would 
then ha\e no reason to envy the monarch who 
has left him so great an example, by recovering 
from the bosom of the earth and restoring to 
the living the treasures of Herculaneum*' 

Front this digression, into which I have bppp 
led by the kingdom of Grenada, let us refurn 
to $hc route to Cadiz. 

From Cordova to Ecija is a distance of ten 
leagues, along a road which stood jn greatmeed 
of the repairs that it has recently received. 
The country itself has been peopled within the 
last thirty years by new colonists, whose habi- 
tations are scattered by the side of the road. 

After changing horses at the new detached 
venta of Mango Negro, yon proceed to Car- 
lotta, a pr^fcy village, built for the satne-purpose 
and ucarly at the same time as Carolina. It is 
the chief settlement of the new colonists of An- 
dalusia. Both these establishments are under 
. the jurisdiction of one governor. La Carlotta, 
the principal place of the second colony, had 
only sixty inhabitants in 1791 ; but the district 
contained six hundred. 
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Luisiana; another colony beyond Ecija, had 
no more thaw two hundred and -forty. •" Last ly, 
a little further on, Puente Palmera', another 
chiefplace of these new establishments,- com- 
prchendedia its district three hundred' andfifty 
habitations. 

These colonies, the creation of Immanit^ard 
■wisdom, present a spectacle highly gratify irig to 
the philanthropist. We cannot but be surprised, 
however, at the slowuess of their progress. Can 
it proceed from some radical cit e; frdm that 
want of energy and perseverance,, without 
which nothing but imperfect results’ are pro- 
duced ; or is it solely owing to the repugnance 
of the Spaniards to leave their native place, and 
their aversion to changes, even though for tine 
•better ? Why have not a greater number of* cm 
louists been induced, by the hope of bettering 
their condition, to repair from. other and ipore 
populous pfovincesaof Spain, and even from fo- 
reign countries, and, to settle with eagerness 
on a soil so fertile.9s.that, especiajivin the vici- 
nity of Ecija? We are assured, thalrcoKn there 
yields a forty-fold return; and that th^hitchen 
gardens, which occupy in great numbers the 
banks of thif Xenil, produce three or four crops 
a year, 

Eoija »#aituatetl between Carlotta and ; Luisi- 
909, Iti* a pretty large place, ahd one of the 
piQst pleasant in. Andalusia. Many of .the houses; 
and even some of its churches, are painted 
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on the outside, tin a truly ridiculous manner. It 
contains about six thousand hearths. Frag- 
ments of marble columns, trutfks of st&thes, 
stones covered with inscriptions, attest itfe ah- 
cient splendor. Its situation between two bills 
on the west bank of the Xenil, which traverses 
a prodigious plain on its way to Grenada, ren- 
ders k subject to intense heat and frequent 
inundations. This town and its* territory pos- 
sess all the principles of prosperity. Planta- 
tions of olive trees, fertile corn fields, vineyards 
and extensive meadows, supply their inhabitants 
with abundance. But they are almost utter 
strangers to that industry by which they were' 
formerly distinguished. At the entrance of the 
town the traveller-may, by the way? remark, but 
cannot admire, on the one hand the 'Venerated 
image of St. Paul, the p&tron of the town, and 
on the other -the statues of GhartesTH.' Charles 
IV. his;quaen,satiil the rnfitoit Dort 'Lduis. 

From Ecija^may'be seed the townof Estipa, 
situated uGthf distanceof five leagfi es, on a hill; 
front the* top of which you have a view of a 
prodigious and' very fertile plait), Covered with 
plantations of olive trees. ’ v , 

Threeleagoes beyond Ecija you come to Liii- 
siana, a new colony, the houses of which began 
some* years since to fall to ruin. The traveller 
meets with 'the same painful spectacle SGleague 
further oh, at the; last place belongpngtdTtlffsi 
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celebrated colonies of the Sierra Morena. They 
begin on the other side of the mountains at La 
Concepcion de Almuradiel, and comprise in the 
whole a space of more than forty leagues. 

The road which passes through them, and 
which has been so long wanted, is at length 
nearly completed. In order to render it fit 
for travelling in every season, it has been ne- 
cessary to build about four hundred bridges, 
great and small, across the rivers, smaller 
streams, and quagmires, which rain rendered 
impassable. 

On leaving Luisiana, you perceive on the top 
of a naked hill some of the houses of the town 
of Carmona, which command a view of vast 
plains covered with olive trees, and producing 
in particular abundance of wheat of the best 
quality. The town itself is pleasant and lively; 
but good taste cannot forgive its principal stee- 
ple; a modern gewgaw, awkwardly copied from 
that of Seville, and overloaded with ridiculous 
ornaments of different colours. 

The gate of Carmona is a monument of the 
solidity of the works of the Romans. It ap- 
pears to be of the time of Trajan, and it has 
been in some places absurdly retouched in the 
modern style. 

The distance from Carmona to Seville is six 
leagues. The road conducts through vine- 
yards, olive grounds, and rows of flourishing 
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aloes, which serve both for a fence and an or- 
nament to the fields. Would the reader be- 
lieve that this beautiful country is aldfost a 
desert ? 

The high road from Madrid to Cadiz does 
not lead, as formerly, through Seville, hut 
through the village of- Alcala, two leagues 
higher up on the banks of the Guadalquivir. 
Who would not turn out of his way to see that 
famous city, the second in the kingdom, of 
which the Andalusians, the Gascons of Spain, 
have long said : 

Qulen no Jm visto Sevilla 
No ha visto maravilla.* 

This circuit is not unpleasant, the inhabi- 
tants of Seville having resolved to construct 
an excellent road from that city to the high 
road. 


” Whoever has not* cn Seville,, has seen nothing wonderful. 


voi. nr. 
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CHAP. V r . 

Seville — Xeres — Arcos — Approaches to Cadiz. 

The situation of Seville is admirable, its cli- 
mate delicious, and the surrounding country 
fertile. llut lion- little do these people mail 
themselves of such important advantages! 
How different, at least, is this city from what 
it formerly was ! Cotemporary historians in- 
form us, that, when it was taken by St. Ferdi- 
nand, threediundred thousand Moors came out 
of it, exclusive of those who had perished 
during a siege of sixteen months, and such as 
chose to remain. If we may believe the com- 
plaints addressed by its manufacturers to the 
government, in 1700, Seville had contained six- 
teen thousand silk looms of all sizes, and one 
hundred and thirty thousand persons had been 
employed there in the silk manufactures alone. 
A few years since there were no more than 2318 
looms. With respect to its present population, 
it was found but too necessary and too easy to 
ascertain it during the dreadful calamity which, 
in the year 1800 in particular, desolated this 
city, as well as the greatest part of the south of 
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The enumeration of the inhabitants of Seville, 
taken on this fatal occasion, gave for thg inte- 
rior of the city 60,0218, and 20,03.50 for the se- 
ven quarters situated without the walls; ma- 
king a total of 80,508. Of these 70,488 were 
attacked by the contagion, which carried off 
14,0^5 persons, between the 28th of August 
and the 30th of November. This scourge re- 
newed its ravages in the beginning of the au- 
tumn of 1801, and spread over all Andalusia, 
but at Seville it proved much less destructive 
than the precedent year. 

Few cities contain so many public edifices de- 
voted to the purposes cf religion, of charity, or 
of the administration, as Seville. It compre- 
hends twenty five parish churches, and five cha- 
pels of ease, a commaudery of St. Joint d’Acre, 
exempt from the episcopal jurisdiction, thirty- 
one convents for men, twenty-nine nunneries, 
three congregations of canons regular, three 
religious communities known in Spain by the 
appellation of JBeaterios, two seminaries, eight 
hospitals, and two houses of correction. 

The archbishopric of Seville, one of the rich- 
est prelacies in Christendom, is held, in con- 
junction with that of Toledo, which is still 
richer, by the son of the infant Don Louis, who 
goes by the name of the Count de Chrnchon, 
and who has likewise been invested with the 
Homan purple. By thus loading him with 

K 2 
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wealth and honours, the government has placed 1 
him in a situation worthy of his birth, and pre- 
vented those difficulties, which, at some future 
period, might have arisen, had he not embraced 
the ecclesiastical profession. 

The cathedral of Seville is one of the most re- 
markable religious edifices in all Spain. it con- 
tains a great number of statues, many of which 
are not destitute of merit ; tombs more or less su- 
perbly decorated, and spacious chapels surcharg- 
ed with ornaments. In that in which are placed 
the baptismal fonts, are exhibited two admira- 
ble pieces of that eminent artist, who was a na- 
tive of Seville, and whose principal productions 
adorn this city, of Murillo, whose works were 
long wanting in the rich collection of the kings 
of France, and who at length occupies a place 
in the National Museum. Nine other pictures 
by this painter arc to be seen in the hall of the 
chapter, which might have dispensed with other 
ornaments, and two in the sacristy. In the 
royal chapel, we remark, among other tombs, 
that of St. Ferdinand, covered with Hebrew', 
Arabic, Latin, and Spanish inscriptions; that of 
Alphonso X. surnamed the Wise, or the Astro- 
nomer, 8cc. llut none of the tombs of these mo- 
narchs makes such a deep impression, or ex- 
cites such interesting recollections, as that of 
Christopher Columbus, erected in front of the 
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choir, with this inscription; which is at least 
striking for its brevity; 

A CaWilia y Arrngon ' 

Otro inundo dio Colon.* 

His son, Don Ferdinand, who would be 
deemed a great man, had he sprung (Venn a less 
'■e,i owned fa. her. has also a monument in one of 
the chape's ; but his epitaph is not so beautiful, 
io> it longer, ami less .simple. 

Th t'wpie of i his cathedral, denominated 

the Ci '.'.'.ha.', 's one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments ;o Sj.-.i.u, (.Sec PI. XV.) The ascent to 
its Ktic, ,.■• i-, spiral, and without steps. It is 
i’.oO feet in lit ighf, am! is crowned with a statue 
representing Fmth. Over one ol the five naves 
is placed the library, which comprises about 
twenty i lio usand volumes, Phis eolleetion is 
not for mere ostentation. K\t opting the capi- 
tal, Seville contains a greater number of en- 
lightened men than any city in Spain. Its Pa- 
triotic Society can boast of more than one 
member, not less distinguished for talents than 
for patriotism. A taste for the fine arts in par- 

* Every body knows, however, that the remains of Columbus 
were removed from Seville, to the principal church of San.. i ;o- 
mingoj and though M. Moreau de St. Mery sough* •>. ru \ .o 
ascertain the spot were they were deposited, the tra. 1 ■ h* 
country scarcely leaves room to doubt the circuinov’.;v. 
the Desci iption of the Spanish Part of St. Domingo, V .1 .1 
p. m, &c. 
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ticular is cultivated at Seville; its inhabitant* 
with exultation claim as their fellow citizens se- 
veral painters of the Spanish school, as Roelas, 
Vargas, Zurbaran, and especially the incompa- 
rable Murillo, whose merits cannot be duly ap- 
preciated but by those who have seen the nume- 
rous master-pieces which he has left in his na- 
tive city. The Hospital of Charity contains 
ten which command the warmest admiration of 
connoisseurs. Eleven are exhibited in one of 
the cloisters of the convent of St. Francis. 
Lastly, among several pieces by this great mas- 
ter, belonging to the Capuchins, the spectator 
is never tired of contemplating a Christ descend- 
ing from the cross, with the expression of the 
most affecting tenderness to embrace St. 
Francis. 

* 

Besides these master-pieces of painting, and 
others of the Spanish school, there are several 
edifices at Seville worthy of the notice of the 
traveller. 

The first is the Exchange, or Lonja, a de-. 
taclied building, each facade of which is two 
hundred feet long. It has been lately repaired 
and embellished. Here it is intended to de- 
posit all the old records and papers relative to 
Spanish America — the archives of exploits, 
crimes, and miseries, where history andphiloib- 
phy will long be able to find ample treasures.! 

The Alcazar is a magnificent structure, begun 
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and for a considerable time inhabited by the 
Moorish sovereigns, enlarged by the king Don 
Pedro, and afterwards by Charles V. who added 
to it embellishments in a superior style. It has 
been the residence of several kings of Spain; 
and Philip V. who passed some time here with 
his whole court, was tempted to make this pa- 
lace his regular abode : — a design which, had 
it not been for political considerations, would 
probably have been put in execution before 
this time, to the groat satisfaction of all Spain, 
except of the inhabitants of Madrid. 

In this Alcazar have been deposited*various 
pieces of antique statues, found at some distance 
from Seville. The formation of this precious 
collection is principally owing to the efforts of 
Don Francisco Bruna, an enlightened antiquary, 
a zealous and indefatigable citizen, who docs 
honour to his native country. 

Another spacious and handsome edifice is the 
tobacco and snuff manufactory, completed in 
1757; a prodigious establishment, as well for the 
size of the building as for the number of hands 
employed in it. On seeing the walls and 
ditches with which it is surrounded, and the 
drawbridges which you are are obliged to cross 
in order to reach it, you would take this esta- 
blishment, as Fischer observes, for a fortress. 
Here the tobacco is received in the leaf, as it 
comes from the Havannah, where a very small 
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quantify is manufactured. The details of this 
fabrication are not uninteresting. The tobacco 
leaves are first reduced to powder, which is then 
mixed with a preparation of ochre, also made 
here, in order to give it a colour. The snuff 
thus composed is put into tin boxes, removed 
to the store-houses, labelled, packed, and sent 
to every part of the peninsula. A particular 
room is devoted to the making of the little rolls, 
called cigciros, the consumption of which is so 
prodigious in Spain. It would be difficult to 
find within a smaller compass, more activity and 
a greater variety of occupations. 

The foundcrv of brass cannon, which, with 
that of Barcelona, supplies all the Spanish arse- 
nals in Europe, is likewise a structure remark- 
able for its extent and the beauty of its arrange- . 
ment. d he method of Maritz, with some tri- 
fling variations, is still followed there. A con- 
siderable saving might be made in the expenses 
of this establishment. Each quintal of Mexican 
or Peruvian copper refined here, eost,someyear§ 
since, fifty reals. Not long before, a Frenchman 
had proposed a method, by which twenty-two 
reals a quintal would have been saved. His plan 
was instantly rejected. He nevertheless per- 
sisted to urge its adoption. Some experiments 
which were made, to avoid the appearance of 
determined opposition, proved the good qua- 
lity of the copper refined and cast according to 
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his method; but intrigue, which was not idle, 
found means to prevent his further success. For 
some years the expensive establishment which 
he afterwards founded at Port Real, opposite to 
Cadiz, has done nothing but furnish the copper 
nails used in the sheathing of ships. 

The mint is one of the most ancient buildings 
in Seville, and was formerly remarkable for its 
activity. Wc are assured by writers of the time 
to which we allude, that seven hundred marcs of 
gold and silver were there daily converted into 
money. Tor considerable time it coined only 
on the account of private individuals; and it 
is only since 17 lb that it has been employed for 
the king. 

The last edifices we shall mention, are the se- 
minary of St. Elmo, which contains a school of 
navigation; and the Tower del Oro, an ancient 
structure, supposed to have been erected by the 
Romans. It was doubtless designed for the 
protection of the shipping. It was from this 
building that the Moors threw a chain across 
the Guadalquivir to the opposite shore, where 
is situated the suburb of Tnana, which com- 
municates with the city bv a bridge of boats. 
This river rises on one side of the chain of 
mountains called the Sierra do Segura, aucl di- 
rects its course to the ocean ; while the Segura, 
springing from the other side, proceeds toward 
the Mediterranean, and wafts to Murcia, Ori- 
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huela, Carthagena, and other places, the timber 
with which those mountains are covered. 

It was to the Guadalquivir that Seville, in 
former times, owed its splendour. The largest 
ships then ascended to the very quays of Seville, 
and those of less burden went up as high as 
Cordova, At present vessels of large size ad- 
vance no further than Bonanza, a village fif- 
teen leagues from Seville ; and only those of 
eighty tons or under can sail up to that city. 
The cargoes of the others are conveyed thither 
in small boats. 

Some capital buildings adorn that part of the 
banks of the Guadalquivir which faces the su- 
burb of Triana. Here Lerena, while intendant 
of Andalusia, began a plantation which has 
since become a charming walk. When the fo- 
liage of its trees shall have grown a little 
thicker, the inhabitants of Seville will have no 
occasion to envy those of the capital. To M, 
OIavid<$ this city is indebted for part of its 
quays and many public establishments. The 
anathemas of the inquisition have perhaps long 
prevented his name from being there uttered 
aloud, but they cannot prevent his memory 
from being cherished by the inhabitants. 

In the interior of the city there is a beauti- 
ful walk, adorned with fountains, and formed 
by five alleys of trees which are watered by 
little canals. 
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The .environs of Seville, like those of most of 
the towns of Andalusia, are well cultivated. The 
traveller, after passing through the desert and 
naked plains of Castile and La Mancha, beholds 
their orchards and country houses with plea- 
sure. 

But what renders the vicinity of Seville par- 
ticularly worthy of the curiosity of the traveller, 
is the ruins of Italica, an ancient Roman town, 
the native place of Silius Italicus. It was situ- 
ated about a league and a half to the north of 
Seville, along the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 
The monuments of it which yet remain, were 
rescued from the ravages of time and ignorance 
by the monks, whose convent is situated close to 
them. M. Broussonet has subjoined to a recent 
tour in Spain, some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to Italica and its ruins. 

On the modern road from Carmona to Cadiz 
there is nothing worthy of notice before you 
arrive at Xerez, except the town of Utrera, 
which contains about two thousand hearths. 

The avenues to Xerez give a very favourable 
idea of that town. With a little trouble it might 
be made one of the most interesting in the king- 
dom. The situation could not be more agree- 
able, and its streets are in general straight and 
wide. The top of its Alcazar, which has be- 
come a place of public resort, commands the 
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most delightful prospects of the adjacent 
country. 

Its extensive territory wants nothing but a 
more careful cultivation to render it one of the 
most fertile tracts ,’-i Europe. All the produc- 
tions of the earth thriw here: the vineyards are 
the principal source of wealth to Xerez ; and 
besides them it has plantations of olives, pas- 
tures, woods of pines and oak trees, hemp fields, 
& c. Its vineyards, notwithstanding they are 
badly managed, produce, one year with another, 
360,000 arrobas of wine, of which about 200,000 
are exported chiefly by the English and 
French.* The quantity of corn raised in this 
district might be more than doubled. From 
the neglect of this article the country is 
frequently exposed to want. 

Still less progress has been made in the cul- 
tivation of olives. Upon an average not more 
than 32,000 airobasf of oil are annually ob- 
tained. The situation is perfectly adapted to 
the culture of silk, which might employ thou- 
sands of women, who, for want of occupation, 
languish in extreme indigence. 

Its breed of horses, like all the other sources 
of its prosperity, is'on the decline. Its colts, 

# The wine produced in|bis district is kpown in England by 
the name of Sherry. (Translator.) 

f We have already observed, that the arroba is a weight of 
about twertty-five pounds. 
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which are the best in Andalusia, are bought up 
at three years old for the army ; but some 
years since, its extensive territory contained no 
more than six hundred mares. 

The manufactures carried on at Xcrez con- 
sist only of the coarse cloth made from the 
three thousand arrobas of wool which it pro- 
duces, some linen and ribbons, which employ 
about twenty looms. Most of these establish- 
ments are owing to the efforts of a Patriotic 
School and of certain philanthropic individuals. 

Half a league from Xerez is one of the most 
celebrated Carthusian convents in Spain, on ac- 
count of its wealth and its agreeable situation, 
within sight of Cadiz. The lovers of the arts will 
not fail to pay it a visit, for the purpose of admir- 
ing the best wo rift of Zurbaran, and some per- 
formances of the inexhaustible Luke Jordans. 
We are almost induced to forgive the peaceful 
inhabitants of this charming retreat for their 
wealth and their pious indolence, on account of 
their tender attentions to the two most inte- 
resting, periods of life. They begin the educa- 
tion of thirty poor children of the neigh- 
bouring town; and to twelve poor men, who are 
past work, they afford an asylum, where they 
may end their days in peace. 

At the distance of two loflg leagues from this 
place is the town of Arcos. Before you reach 
it, you have to ford the Guadalete, the cele- 
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•with two thousand five hundred hearths,- is si 
tuated in the centre of' a most fertile tract 
amidst groves of orange trees, upon an in 
accessible rock, fro m which you may discern 
the mountains of Ron da, Medina Sitlonia, anti 
Gibraltar. The Guadalcte partly surrounds 
Arcos, and roars along the bottom of a deep, 
winding* valley, where it seems to pursue the 
track which the poets have marked out for it. 

Between the Carthusian convent of Xerez 
and the modern town, called Island of Leon, you 
travel four leagues without meeting with a sin- 
gle hamlet. After crossing the Guadalcte, you 
come to a prodigious plain, where was fought 
the battle which put an end to the empire of 
the Goths, and subjected Spfiii for several cen- 
turies to the yoke of the Arabs. You are now 
upon the confines of ancient Boetica. This con- 
currence of objects, which recnl to the mind 
the ingenious inventions of fable and important 
historical events, the bounty of nature and the 
ingratitude of those who so iil requite it, afford 
abundant matter for deep reflection. We com- 
pare the boundless field of imagination with the 
narrow limits which indolence prescribes to in- 
dustry, and attractive chi mamas to gloomy re- 
alities; and while*we admire the brilliant in- 
ventors of those wonders, we pity the modern 
actors, who prove themselves so unworthy of so 
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fair a theatre. But we are approaching the 
scene of the prodig ies of commerce — we are ia 
sight of Cadiz. 

VV e have the first view of its hay from the 
top of a hill, situated half way between Xerez 
and Port St. Mary. Here the eye embraces the 
whole circumference of that bay, as though de- 
lineated upon a large map. It clearly distin- 
guishes the two points which form the en- 
trance, Fort St. Sebastian on one side, and the 
town of Rota on the other. (Piate XVI.) 
Right before you lies Cadiz. You see the low, 
narrow- nc-*V -'f land which separates that city 
from the island of T con. the irregular contour 
of the bay to La Carracca, Puerto Real, and 
Port St. Mary. 

It war thus, without doubt, that the chains 
of mountains, the town and the windings of 
rivers, appeared to those adventurous rivals of 
the inhabitants of the air ; to those aerial tra- 
vellers, whose daring intrepidity has for some 
time excited our admiration. 

At Xerez you have your choice of two ways, 
one of which leads you round the bay by land, 
•while the other crosses it and conducts jmu 
straight to Cadiz. If you decide in favour of 
the former, after passing the Carthusian con- 
vent, you come to woods oT pines, the owners 
of which endeavour to cut off the resources of 
the royal marine by prematurely felling the 
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trees. Beyond tliese woods ' r you descry tin 
handsome towns of Port St. Mary and Puertc 
Real. These you leave to the right, as well as 
the Guadalete, which, a little lower down, di- 
vides into two branches. One bf them dis- 
charges itself into the bar of Port St. Mary, 
the other proceeds toward Puerto Heal, and 
is distinguished by the name of the river of 
San Petro, or Santi Petri. You then come to 
the excellent modern road which leads to Ca- 
diz; you cross this little river by the biidge of 
Suazo, and enter the island of Leon, thus called 
because the piece of ground, on which it, is si- 
tuated, is surrounded by a very ancient navi- 
gable canal, which at flood-tide is from twenty- 
two to twenty-four feet deep. We shall have 
occasion to take further notice of this road and 
the island of Leon in the succeeding chapter. 

If you determine to cross the bay, on your 
arrival at Port St. Mary, you hire one of the 
large boats, the owuers of which vie with each 
other in offering their services~to travellers, and 
in less than an hour you may be conveyed to 
the quay of Cadiz. 

Port St. Mary is situated near the mouth of 
the Guadalete, which, by the sands which it 
carries down into the bay, has formed a bar, 
that cannot be passed over without danger, 
especially in w'inter. The boatmen, whose in- 
terest it is to keep the passengers in terror, for 
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the purpose of laying them under contribution, 
never fail to exaggerate the danger; and at 
the moment when it is most imminent, repeat 
a prayer, and afterwards make it a pretext for 
begging something: but the most timid pas- 
sengers, be they even ever such devotees, have 
more confidence in the skill of their conductors 
than in the efficacy of their prayers. 


-VOL. HI. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Description of Cadiz, its veto establishments and 
its port — La Caracea — The island of Leon , its 
magazines and docks. 


When I arrived at Cadiz, in 1785, O’Reilly 
governed, or rather reigned there ; and it must 
be admitted, that during his reign that city 
underwent salutary changes of various kinds. 
To him it owes its embellishment, its increase, 
and its cleanliness, but I cannot add its secu- 
rity. Assassinations continued to be very fre- 
quent at that period, and have not since become 
less common. 

Under his active administration, the old 
houses were pulled down, and gave place to 
new ones regularly built. The streets were 
paved, made straighten, and constantly kept 
clean. The vacant places were covered with 
habitations. lie may even be reproached with 
excess of economy in respect to ground. In 
several triangular spaces, houses were erected 
by his orders, which without affording any 
convenience to their inhabitants, seemed to 
have no other object than that of incommod- 
ing their neighbours. He even endeavoured 
to extend the city, by gaining land from the 
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aea. The space occupied by the custom-house 
and the adjacent buildings, was obtained from 
that element, but at a period anterior to his 
administration, lie meditated another project 
of the same kind. 

lie had formed a plan for taking - possession 
of the ground of the Alamedq, a walk along 
the side of the bav, the trees of which exhibit 
visible marks of that neighbourhood. It Avas 
his intention to build there, and to lengthen 
the space, by raising to a level Avith it that 
part of the shore which runs in toward the in- 
terior of the city, ayd on the edge of this 
neAV embankment, he designed to plant a fresh 
alley of trees. To accomplish this kind of mi- 
racle, funds Arcre necessary, and particularly 
stones and rubbish sufficient to fill up the pro- 
digious space which he intended to gain from 
the sea. 

Count O'Reilly* likewise bcstoAvcd much at- 
tention on the embellishment of the approach 
on the land side, Avhich was iormerly covered 
Avith bushes, and served as a haunt for robbers. 


* M. O’Reilly’s plan has, in some measure, however, been 
put into execution. Under his successors, the Alameda has 
become a most beautiful walk, commanding on the one hand 
a view of the sea, and adorned on the other with a great num- 
ber of handsome modern bouses ; but the coolness and the 
shade afforded by thick foliage must not yet be sought, neither 
will they ever be found there. 
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Under the administration of one of his prede- 
cessors, gardens had been laid out, and several 
country-houses built there. But at the time 
of the dispute relative to the Falkland Islands, 
the pusillanimous governor, imagining the place 
in danger, and the enemy at his gates, entrench- 
ed behind the feeble efforts of his industry, or- 
dered them to be demolished. 

During the administration of the Count de 
Xerena, the predecessor of O’Reilly, they were 
rebuilt, but they received all their embellish- 
ments from the latter. He extended the cul- 
tivation of the isthmus to the side of the high- 
road from Cadiz to the island of Leon ; he 
even formed a garden as agreeable as the soil, 
which is wholly sandy, permitted, and inclosed 
it with railing. This example was imitated by 
his neighbours, so that for a quarter of a 
league from the land-gate, the road was bor- 
dered by similar fences, which, from their 
uniformity, seemed all to belong to the same 
proprietor. The vegetation, inejeed, was vi- 
sibly affected by the proximity of ..the sea, the 
heat of the climate, and the nature of the 
soil who&e sands could not be#covcred with 
good earth beyond a certain depth; but it 
was not the less agreeable to see the verdure, 
and to 'gather flowers and fruits upon a spot 
which so many circumstances seem to have 
doomed to everlasting sterility. On visiting 
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the governor’s garden, and that of Mora, the 
assessor, contiguous to it, on beholding all the 
productions of Andalusia, the vine, the mul- 
berry and olive-tree which flourished there, the 
stranger forgot the nature of the soil on which 
he stood, and the element by which he was al- 
most entirely surrounded. It was probable 
that in time these environs of the land -gate 
would form a kind of suburb ; and at the dis- 
tance of a full quarter of a league from the 
city, a church had already been erected for 
those who resided in that neighbourhood. 

But this creation of O’Reilly did not long sur- 
vive the government df its author. The sand has 
partly resumed its empire in a tract, the posses- 
sion of which had been thus disputed with it. 
Still, however, there exist traces of the revolu- 
tion, undertaken by O’Reilly, and the sandy de- 
sert which before his time disgraced the ap- 
proaches to Cadiz, has receded to the distance 
of half a league from the landgate. 

But nothing does more lionoui to the under- 
standing and humanity of O’Reilly than the* 
hospital, which owed to him, if not its first 
establishment, at least the admirable arrange- 
ments which ‘were introduced previous to the 
year 1785. In one and thesame edifice was af- 
forded relief to persons of all classes who re- 
quire cither the succour or the superintendence 
of government; to the aged of both sexes, to 
incurables, to vagrants, to prostitutes, to the 
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insane, and to children of either sex whose 
parents were unable to maintain them. Each of 
these classes was placed in spacious and airy 
apartments ; and every person was furnished 
with food and employment suitable to his age 
and condition. In this institution indigent fa- 
milies found an asylum, and yet the number of 
its inmates alarmed not the beneficence of the 
administration. To prevent abuses, however, the 
commissary of each quarter was obliged to de- 
liver ever}' week to the governor, a list of all 
the persons of both sexes in his jurisdiction who 
stood in need of relief. The governor exa- 
mined the list, and wrot#liis directions in the 
margin. In 17B5, out of the seventeen quar- 
ters of which Cadiz is composed, there were 
fourteen, in which was not to be found a single 
individual unable to earn a subsistence, or 
destitute of that succour which might at least 
render life supportable; and before the disgrace 
of O’lleillv, the benefits of this establishment 
were extended to the whole city. 

The good order which prevailed in this in- 
stitution was chiefly owing to his continual at- 
tention. I fis views were zealously promoted 
by many citizens of distinction, who, either 
from motives of humanity, or to ingratiate 
themselves witli him, had undertaken the di- 
rection of the different wards. Their presence 
seemed to inspire only confidence and respect; 
their visits restored serenity, hope and joy. 
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Prostitutes and lunatics were the only persons 
confined; those' of all the other classes had 
liberty to go out in companies at certain hours. 
None were exempted from work but those who 
were absolutely disabled by age or infirmity. The 
rest were chiefly employed in carding, spin- 
ning and weaving the cotton imported from 
the American colonies. In the month of Sep- 
tember 1785 , there were more looms set up, 
than hands to keep them at work ; and the 
surplus of the stuffs thus manufactured, above 
the quantity consumed by the inhabitants of 
the house, was sold to augment the funds of 
the institution. To those which it possessed 
before M. O’Reilly undertook the management, 
he had added the produce arising from the sale 
of certain pieces of ground belonging to the 
city. Lastly, the charity of t lie citizens in- 
creased them with ample contributions. Soon 
after the removal of O'Reilly, this institution 
degenerated a little. Some beggars again 
made their appearance in tlie streets. Rut 
more recently, and especially during the active! 
and vigilant administration of the present go- 
vernor, the Marquis de Solano,* the hospital cf 
Cadiz has again become what it was in the 
time of count O’Reilly, a pattern for charitable 
institutions. 

* The same who a few months since so miserably fell a 
yictim to his attachment to the French. (Translator.) 
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I cannot help doing justice to this officer of 
whom so unfavourable an opinion was enter- 
tained by his contemporaries. Among other 
talents, he particularly possessed the art of 
rendering every circumstance and every pas- 
sion subservient to his designs. His despo- 
tism was dreaded. The expression of one of his 
wishes was equivalent to a command; and by 
his insinuating manners, he prevailed on such 
of the inhabitants of Cadiz as were least at- 
tached to him, to devote their time, their 
carts, waggons, and horses to works under- 
taken, as he pretended, for the public benefit, 
but which were sometimes nothing but the off- 
spring of his caprice. 

Cadiz is farther indebted to him for the re- 
pair of the road leading to the island of Leon. 
This work he committed to the superintend- 
ance of M. du Bournial, a French engineer, 
whom lie had invited from Fvmce, in order to 
employ him in his military school at Port St. 
Mary. This road, which, on leaving Cadiz, is 
I a full quarter of a league in width, gradually 
grows narrower, till at ihe distance of a league, 
the sea at flood-tide washes the foot of the 
causeway which resembles a mole thrown by 
the bold hand of man across the abvsses of 
ocean. Du Bournial raised this road, made it 
shorter and more solid, and thus entitled him- 
self to the gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz. 
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O'Reilly proposed to employ him in the 
execution of a plan, if not of greater magni- 
tude, at least more ostentatious. It is well 
known that Cadiz is totally destitute of fresh 
water. The deficiency h very imperfectly sup- 
plied by wells, the water of which is brackish 
and unwholesome, and into which runs the 
rain-water that falls in the inner courts of the 
houses. The rest of this water is collected on 
the azoteas. These are flat roofs in the form 
of a terrace, wi'h which almost all the houses 
of Cadiz are furnished, or we may even say 
adorned, and which serve the double purpose of 
a walk and observatory for the inhabitants, 
who art: extremely solicitous to discover at a 
distance the fond object of their anxious 
hopes. 

From these azoteas the rain-water is con- 
ducted by pipes to the cistern which occupies 
the open space in the interior of the house, 
and is thence drawn into another reservoir in 
one corner of the court; for the identity of 
wants, arising from local circumstances, has 
produced in this city a perfect uniformity in 
the figure and arrangement of almost all its 
buildings. 

Such, then, arc the only resources of the in- 
habitants of Cadiz, for procuring the supply 
of water necessary for domestic uses. With 
respect to that for drinking, they are obliged 
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to bring it from the springs of Port St. Mary, 
and in dry seasons, the quantity is not suffi- 
cient for their wants, though they pay, one 
year with another, ninety-six thousand piastres 
for this precarious supply — a serious inconve- 
nience for such a populous city, for a port 
frequented by so many merchantmen and ships 
of Avar. In order to obviate it, O’Reilly had 
formed a plan for bringing fresh water to 
Cadiz from the heights of Medina Sidonia, a 
distance of eleven leagues. He had already 
calculated with du Bournial, the engineer, that 
the expencc of the intended canal would not 
exceed two millions of piastres; and in August, 
1785, he had received subscriptions to the 
amount of more than half that sum. Du Bour- 
nial had surveyed and taken the levels of the 
Avhole distance and had finished all the plans. 
He had discovered the track of an ancient 
canal constructed by the Romans for the same 
purpose, and the bed of which would, in a grea 
measure, have been rendered useful for thi: 
new project. 

This splendid design met, at the same time 
Avilh great opposition. The work Avas neA r erthe 
less begun, but not more than half a league Ava 
completed. A stop was put to it by the dis 
grace of O'Reilly, and the inhabitants are stil 
obliged to procure their, water from Port St 
Mary. 
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To make amends, however, another project 
not less brilliant, and still more useful, has re- 
cently been carried into complete execution. 
I allude to the work designed to protect from 
the impetuosity of the sea, that part of Cadiz 
extending from Fort Sebastian to theMatadero. 
It was doubtless the force of the waves which 
in ancient times washed away a great part of 
the island on which that city is built. In the 
seventeenth century they carried away large 
portions of houses, and occasioned the forma- 
tion of a design which is, at length accom- 
plished. At the beginning of the last century 
a kind of rampart was raised in the form of a 
dyke to restrain their ravages; but in time this 
dyke was so undermined, that in tempestuous 
weather and high tides, this part of Cadiz was 
exposed to very imminent danger. I'very year 
it was necessary to repair the devastations 
caused by the billows, and it was not the in- 
terest of the engineers engaged in these repairs 
to cut off this source of lucrative employment. 
Towards the end of the reign of Charles HI. 
the government at length began to think of 
securing the city of Cadiz, in a durable man- 
ner, from the danger with which it was threat- 
ened. Out of several plans, the preference 
was given in 1786', to that of the engineer of 
the navy, Don Thomas Munoz, a distinguished 
officer, who deserves a place among men of 
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genius and the benefactors of their country. 
His plan consisted in forming, along the walls, 
a kind of solid beach, sloping towards the sea, 
against which the waves would expend their first 
fury, and then subside without violence at the 
foot of this rampart. Enormous piles were first 
driven in front to break their force. Behind 
these begins the artificial beach. It rests upon 
large coffers, which it was found extremely 
difficult to fix upon the spot, and which were 
filled with a kind of stone that grows hard in 
water. This undertaking was begun in 1788 , 
and finished in three years, though the works 
could only be continued during the ebb-tides, 
from the beginning of May to the end of Sep- 
tember. The benefit derived from it is sensibly 
felt. The waves either no longer reach the sum- 
mit of the wall, or approach it in the gentlest 
manner; whereas formerly they broke over it 
with such violence as to shnke and inundate the 
neighbouring houses, and even sometimes to 
advance bevontl the cathedral. The work is 
said to have cost fourteen millions of piastres ; 
but the Spanish government could not have 
expended the money more usefully, or in a 
manner more honourable to itself.* 

The sea on the contrary side to that which 

* We learn with regret, that the works at the port of Cadi* 
have not proved so durable as was hoped. In 1801 , the env- 
banktnent of Don Thomas Munoz sustained considerable da- 
mage from the violence of the waves. 
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was thus threatened, has receded in the same 
proportion as that to the south has advanced ; 
so that certain parts of the beach over which 
ships formerly sailed, are now nearly dry. 

The bay of Cadiz is of such extent, that 
places are assigned to the different vessels ac- 
cording to their destination. Facing the city 
but a certain distance, is the anchorage for 
ships coming from European ports. More to 
the eastward, in the channel of the Trocadero, 
the Indiainen are laid up and unrigged. At 
the extremity of this channel stands the hand- 
some village of Puerto Real, and on its banks 
are the magazines, arsenals and dock-yards for 
merchant vessels. The entrance of the Tro- 
eadcro is defended by two forts, the one, called 
Matagordo, situated on the continent, the 
other, Fort Louis, erected by Duguay Trouin, 
upon an islet which is left dry at low water. 
The line of fire of these two forts is crossed by 
that of one of the Puntaks on the opposite 
shore. All vessels are therefore obliged to sail 
within reach of these batteries to pass from 
the great bay into that of the Puutales or Pun- 
tal, at the bottom of which, near the maga- 
zines, are moored the unrigged ships, of the 
royal navy. 

The vast space upon which these magazines 
are erected, and the possession of which the' 
sea appears to dispute with the land, is washed 
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to the west by the river Santi Petri and dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of La Carraca. 
All access to this place is strictly forbidden by 
government to the inquisitive stranger, who is 
informed by the naval commandant, that he 
cannot be gratified with a sight of it, unless by 
the express command of the king. There arc 
means, however, of accomplishing this object 
without it. You must go to the Island of 
Leon, a town nearly quite new, having been 
built only about the middle of the last century; 
and which in that short interval has grown to 
a prodigious size. In 1790 if contained forty 
thousand communicants, a datum from which 
an accurate calculation may be formed of the 
population of any town in Spain. Its principal 
street is a full quarter of a league in length, 
and makes a handsome appearance, though its 
houses are uniformly decorated and sur- 
charged with ornaments in a bad style. The 
Island of Leon bears, in other respects, but 
little resemblance to the rest pf the towns of 
Spain. It has an air of cleanliness and opu- 
lence, a market abundantly supplied, aud a 
spacious and regular public square. The col- 
lege of the marines has beert removed from 
Cadiz to the Island of Leon, till the completion 
of the new edifice erecting for them in the 
new village of San Carlos, contiguous to La 
Carraca, where it is intended to comprise in 
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one building all that belongs to a complete 
establishment for military marine. 

The Island of Leon is separated from La Car- 
raca, bj r a basin nine hundred feet long and 
six hundred broad, from which are cut two 
canals, the one running to La Carraca, and the 
other to the sea. 

From this town it is a short quarter of a 
league to the channel, which you must cross to 
go to La Carraca. You are admitted without 
much difficulty if you arc accompanied by 
some privileged conductor, and are shewn all 
that the arsenals contain. The spectator can- 
not forbear admiring in particular the habita- 
tion of the galley-slaves and the rope-walk, 
which is six hundred paces in length and has 
as good an appearance as that of Brest. Those 
who have compared the cordage and cables of 
the principal dock-yards in Europe, assert that, 
in this particular, the Spanish navy is not in- 
ferior to any; that its cordage is better made 
and more durable, because in heckling the 
hemp, all the knotty parts arc picked out and 
made use of in caulking, which produces the 
two-fold advantage of stronger cordage and 
the better caulking of vessels. It is not long 
since the Spaniards imported almost all their 
hemp from the north, but they will soon be 
able to dispense with these foreign supplies. 
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The kingdom of Grenada, has, for several 
years furnished them with great part of the 
hemp required for home consumption. They 
likewise receive some from Arragon and Na- 
varre; and a few cargoes still continue to be 
imported from Riga. 

The arsenals contain a great quantity of 
sheets of copper; but they are all brought 
either from Sweden or Trieste. The Spaniards 
are not yet sufficiently acquainted with the art 
of refilling and preparing copper, to use that 
of Mexico for sheathing their ships ; a prac- 
tice which they began to adopt at the com- 
mencement of the American war. A fe\r years 
since, however, the government ordered a flat- 
ting mill to be erected at Ferro I, which is very 
actively employed under the superintendence of 
Don Eugenio Izquierdo. Still more recently, 
a hammer for the preparation of sheathing, has 
b.een set up at Puerto Real, and another at 
Algcsiras. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised, that so 
useful an invention should not have been long 
ago adopted in a country which possesses a 
navy, manufactures of every kind, and at least 
the rudiments of all the arts. The reason is, 
because in Spain, the progress of almost every 
- thing isyet extremely slow ; because the most ad- 
vantageous* improvements, being almost always 
but feebly patronized, .are frequently opposed 
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with all the obstinacy of prejudice, and all the 
acrimony of envy; because the government 
itself finds its power circumscribed by the pas- 
sions of those by whom its confidence is usurped 
and betrayed. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, modem 
times have exhibited more than one instance 
of brilliant success, resulting from the perse- 
verance of the authors of inventions, and the 
despotic power of necessity. A proof of this 
is exhibited in the work of Don Thomas Munoz 
at Cadiz; and a second example is to be seen 
in .the same port. Twenty or thirty years agOj 
ships of war could neither be built nor refitted 
at that place, and jp order to careen them, it 
was necessary to lay them upon hulks. M. de 
Valdez, at that time sub-inspector of La Car- 
raca, prevailed upon government to adopt the 
plan of forming a dock there; aud after his 
promotion to the administration of the naval 
department, he successfully exerted himself to 
carry this project into execution. From the 
nature of the ground it would have been 
deemed impracticable: it is a kind of clay, 
which soon sinks in, and seems to partake of 
the instability of the element with which it is 
surrounded and saturated. It was in the most 
elevated part that a beginning was made to dig 
the first dock in the month of August 1785. 
I saw the labourers driving in the forest of 
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piles, on which was afterwards laid a bed of 
stone, to give the bason a solidity against 
which every circumstance seemed to conspire. 
The engineers who directed the work scarcely 
durst venture to promise success. New ob- 
stacles were continually arising; but skill and 
perseverance at length triumphed over every 
diffitulty. In the year 1787, instead of one 
there were two docks at La Carraca, for the 
building of sixty-four gun ships. At present 
there are three, two of which are actively em- 
ployed ; and a fourth is constructing at the 
Trocadero. 

We must, not forget to mention that Cadiz 
containsaschooiof navigation, anaval academy, 
and a commodious observatory provided with 
excellent instruments. It was for a consider- 
able time under the direction of Don Vicente 
Tofino, who has not been dead long, and who 
there observed the transit of Venus over the 
sun’s disk in 1709. 

It would therefore be difficult to find in any 
country in Europe a more complete establish- 
ment for a military navy than that of Cadiz. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Commerce of Cadiz — Treatment of the French at 
that Port — Privileges enjoyed by Foreigners — 
New Tarif — Smuggling. 


But what chiefly confers importance on Ca-~ 
di z, and assimilates it with the largest cities in 
the world, is its prodigious commerce. In 1795 
it contained more than one hundred and ten 
proprietors of ships, and about six hundred and 
seventy commercial houses, exclusive q.f re- 
tail dealers and shopkeepers, and of the French 
who had been obliged by the war to leave that 
place. An idea may be formed of the extent 
of its commerce from the number of vessels of 
all descriptions which enter its port. In 1776 
it amounted to nine hundred and forty nine, 
of which two hundred and sixty live were 
French. 

The war which soon afterwards broke out, 
relaxed for some time the activity of our inter- 
course with Cadiz; baton the return of peace, 
it appeared to have rather increased than di- 
minished. Formerly no French ship arri- 
ved at Cadiz from an)' port of Europe to the 
northward of Calais. Of late year# we have 
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made ourselves somewhat more familiar with 
the seas of the north ; so that many of our ves- 
sels have been dispatched from that port to 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam, and afterwards 
freighted again for Cadiz. 

The extent of the intercourse of this port 
with the rest of Europe in 17‘)1 may be col- 
lected from the following particulars. The 
number of ships which entered it was one thou- 
sand and ten. Of these one hundred and eighty 
were English ; one hundred and seventy six 
from the Spanish dominions in America ; one 
hundred and sixty two from the Spanish domi- 
nions in Europe; one hundred and sixteen 
French ; one hundred and four Portuguese ; 
ninety from the United States ; eighty Dutch ; 
forty-one Danish; twenty-five Swedish; twenty- 
two Ragusan ; six Genoese ; two Venetian ; 
one Ilamburgher ; one Russian ; one' Imperial ; 
and one Spanish ship from Manilla. 

The one hundred and seventy seven Spanish 
ships from the colonies, includingthatfrom Ma- 
nilla brought gold and silver, coined, wrought 
and in bullion, to the amount of 25,788,175 
piastres. 

Cadiz had at that time an extensive direct 
commerce with the Spanish Indies. In the 
course of the same year, 1791 , thirty five ves- 
sels sailed from that port for the Windward 
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Islands; twenty for La Vera Cruz ; sixteen for 
Montevideo; seven for Lima ; eight for Hon- 
duras ; five for Carthagena; making a total of 
one hundred and five. 

The ports of France which have commercial 
connections with Cadiz are, Marseilles, Havre, 
llouen, Morlaix, St. Malo, Bayonne, Bor- 
deaux, Nantes, and St. Valery. I have named 
(hem in succession, according to the extent of 
their intercourse with that port. Prior to the 
French revolution, which has produced more 
than one alteration in the commercial relations 
between France and Spain, Marseilles annu- 
ally sent thither commodities to the amount of 
nearly twelve million of livres (half a million 
sterling) princip ally con sistingofsilksand gild- 
ing: the greatest part of the cargoes from Ha- 
vre and Rouen were composed of woollens ; and 
those from Morlaix and St. Malo of linens, which 
were likewise a principal article in the few ship- 
ments from Nantes. Bordeaux and Bayonne 
sent scarcely any thing but flour and bacon, 
and the woollens of Amiens were the chief con- 
tributions of St. Valery. 

The foreign nations who have the greatest 
number of houses established at Cadiz,: are the 
Irish, the Flemings, the Genoese, aud the Ger- 
mans. The latter are chiefly Hamburghers, 
who are peculiarly favoured by their very ancien t 
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treaties with Spain, and who, quiet in appear- 
ance, but bold and persevering in reality, en- 
gage in every branch of commerce. They 
make, however, a good use of their profits. They 
form a kind of association, and have established a 
fund for the relief of their indigent countrymen. 

Of all the commercial nations the English and 
Trench have the fewest houses at Cadiz, but 
they nevertheless take a considerable share in 
the commerce of that city. Twenty years ago 
there were at Cadiz upwards of fifty great 
Trench houses, divided into classes, according to 
the real, or at least the acknowledged capital of 
each. Among these houses were some of the first 
importance, the members of which might consi- 
der Cadiz, as their second country ; but who, 
so far from forgetting their native land, doubly 
enriched it by promoting the sale of its produc- 
tions, and afterwards returning thither with the 
fruits of their profitable speculations : a valua- 
ble kind of colonists, who cannot be bound by 
too many ties to the mother country, but tvho 
seem of late years to be rather discouraged, as 
well by the treatment they have experienced, 
and the traces of which the treaty of 1795 has 
not yet effaced, as by the competition of the 
native merchants, whose eyes are daily mQre 
and more opened to their true interests, and 
yho have at length resolved to follow the sue- 
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cessful examples which have been too long set 
them by foreigners.* 

Besides these great French mercantilehouses, 
there were at Cadiz about thirty firms, in the 
retail trade, who formed with the others a na- 
tional society, which was always an object of 
jealousy to the Spaniards, and often of the per- 
secutions of the agents of government. This so- 
ciety had its funds, its meetings, and privileges, 
and sometimes assembled to consider the inte- 
rests of its commerce under the auspices of the 
consul-general of its nation. 

Cadiz contained nearly the same number of 
French milliners, and at least one hundred 
French mechanics of different professions. 

All the French settled at Cadiz, as well as in 
other parts of Spain, felt the indignation which 
our revolution, at its very commencement, ex- 

* This same treaty, that of Basle, seems in some measure to 
have cut off that source of prosperity for the French mercantile 
houses, which, however, was an inexhaustible subject of dis- 
putes between the two governments ; since it stipulates, in Art. 
XL That all French merchants are at liberty to resume their 
commercial establishments in Spain, and to form new ones, if 
they think fit, provided they submit , like all other individuals > io ihe 
lazvs and customs of the country : a clause which seems incom- 
patible with the continuation of the French national privileges, 
of which we were so tenacious, and which rendered a Residence 
at Cadiz so profitable to mercantile men. Accordingly, there 
are at the present time not more than four or live. French houffi 
•liablished in that city. # - 
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cited at the court of Madrid. In the month of 
J uly I79h >t enjoined all foreigners, without ex- 
pressly mentioning the French, to take an oath 
of exclusive allegiance to the sovereign of the 
country, which amounted to the same thing as 
a renunciation of their country. Tim formula 
of this oath required them to abjure all the pri- 
vileges of foreigners, “ all relation and union 
with and dependence on the country in winch 
they were born, upon pain of the galleys, ab- 
solute expulsion from the kingdoms of Spain, 
aud confiscation of property, according to the 
condition of the persons, and the nature of the 
Offence.” This related to foreigners consi- 
dered as domiciliated in Spain. With respect 
to those known by the denomination of tram- 
euntes , they were enjoined to quit the royal re- 
sidences, aud forbidden to carry on any trade 
or profession in any part of the kingdom, with- 
out a special permission from the court. 

There are few examples of the adoption of so 
rigid a measure by any power of Europe to- 
wards civilized nations. It might have been- 
Supposed, that the throne of Morocco and its 
bai baious principles were all at once transported 
to Madrid. Charles IV. is nevertheless a just 
and generous monarch; and notwithstanding 
what people have said on the subject, he is not 
inimical to the French. But Charles IV. gave 
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the sanction of his name to the measures of an 
irascible minister. 

The schedule of this oath produced warm re- 
monstrances from all quarters. Most foreigners, 
and in particular the English (who were then 
favoured, or rather feared, whereas we had not 
yet begun to appear formidable) easily obtained 
exceptions, or a favourable interpretation of the 
ordinance. Government was severe only with 
the real enemies, against whom it was directed. 
Its execution, however, was attended with so 
many difficulties, that various moditications 
were made, even in favour of the French. Many 
were sufferers by its operation. Some shrunk 
from the fury of the storm ; but the majority 
hesitated not between their interest and their 
country, and France hailed the return of a con- 
siderable number of these respectable refugees 
to her maternal bosom. The French who re- 
mained in Spain, either because they were con- 
sidered as transeuntes, or because they actu- 
ally belonged to that class, were subjected to a 
more rigorous superintendence than ever. The 
government suffered treaties to be violated to 
their prejudice with impunity; perhaps encou- 
raged these infractions, and was guilty of others 
itself. The French were abridged of most of 
their privileges. In many places, especially at 
Cadiz, their meetings were suspended ; they 
were afterwards permitted again, but on^condi- 
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tion that they should be held in the presence of the 
governor of the place. This amounted to a pro- 
hibition under a new form. In this precarious 
situation the French merchants lived in Spain, 
when the progress of the revolution began to 
alarm the neighbouring states. The throne 
was overturned, and the republic proclaimed. 
The horizon of Europe became more and more 
overcast, and the storm of war already began 
to burst over Spain. The Count d "A ran da, who 
was then prime minister, made some dignified, 
perhaps we ought to say haughty efforts to dis- 
pel it. His youthful successor, without pro- 
fessing the same principles, manifested, from 
the very commencement of his administration, 
pacific dispositions. In a few weeks I obtained 
a proof of their sincerity. An engagement of 
mutual neutrality was drawn up and reciprocally 
agreed to. It was on the point of being signed, 
when, in spite of the intercession of the court 
of Madrid, the blood of one who could not but 
be dear to it, was shed upon the scaffold. All 
negociation was now at an end. I departed, 
without taking leave ; but before I set off, I 
recommended those French whom I left behind 
me in Spain, if not to the favour at least to the 
justice of the Spanish monarch, and I received 
a most satisfactory answer. 

Little could { have supposed that as soon as 
I had # crossed . the Pyrenees, my countrymen 
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would be exposed to OHe of the most violent 
persecutions that national animosity ever en- 
gendered. It is well known that, even before 
the war broke out, they received orders to eva- 
cuate Spain without delay ; that they were not 
allowed time to settle their affairs ; that many 
of them were not permitted to take away 
their effects ; that all their property, moveable 
and immoveable, and warehouses, were seques- 
trated ; and that for several weeks the ports of 
Spain were crowded, and its roads covered, with 
proscribed Frenchmen, persecuted by orders 
which a sovereign, otherwise equitable and hu- 
mane, was prevailed upon to issue. 

By the title of Junta at llepresa/ias, a coun- 
cil was appointed for the sole pm pose of taking 
cognizance of every thing relative to the se- 
questration of the property of the expelled 
Fienchmen, and the indemnities claimed out 
of that property by subjects of the king of Spain. 
In the ordinance by which this council was con- 
stituted, in order to palliate at least the sin- 
gularity of its object, an allusion was made to 
the practice which had been several times adopted 
during the past century on similar occasions. 
But let us draw a veil over the temporary injus- 
tice of misguided anger and fanaticism. 1 will 
not say that it was expiated by defeat, but shall 
merely observe, that the return of sincere har- 
mony ought to cause it to be forgotten. Now 
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that Spain is acquainted with her true interests, 
and her necessary friends, she will not merely 
restore to the latter the property of which they 
were despoiled. Let us hope, that without wait- 
ing till a treaty of commerce, so frequently de- 
manded, so long expected, and recently pro- 
mised by our last treaty of alliance, shall at 
length be concluded, the French will be treated 
in that country, not with the jealousy and ma- 
levolence of a rival, but with the respect due 
to a close ally, and that they will be again put 
into the peaceful possession of their former pri- 
vileges. The reader may perhaps inquire : And 
what were those privileges ? 

They are ancient and formal ; they were con- 
firmed and extended by the famous family 
compact, which, by means of our revolution, 
we have converted into a national compact. 
They have nevertheless, (be it remarked with- 
out irritation, if possible,) been scandalously in- 
fringed in almost every circumstance. 

For the rest, the majority of them have not 
been granted exclusively to the French. They 
originated so far back as the period when the 
indolence of Spain laid her under the necessity 
of inviting foreigners to assist her with their 
capitals aifd their industry, and attaching them 
to her ports by treaties which were at that time 
reciprocally favourable, but which she finds 
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burdensome, since she has begun to awake from 
her lethargy. 

The most ancient of these treaties is that 
conclnded with the Hanse towns in 1647* It 
served as a model for those which she has sub- 
sequently entered into with the English, the 
Dutch, and the French. They grant to the mer- 
chants of those respective nations, the liberty 
of establishing commercial houses in the ports 
of Spain ; of residing there under the protection 
of their consuls, in a kind of independence on 
the sovereign ; of forming a national associa- 
tion ; of erecting; a particular tribunal for the 
decision of disputes relative to commerce, &c. 

To these privileges the family c mpact, con- 
cluded at a period when the monarchs of France 
and Spain, without ever having seen each other, 
felt themselves animated by a strong recipro- 
cal attachment, and when, above all, political 
motives urged them to a still closer connection 
of their interests — the family compact, I say, 
added some, which were granted exclusively 
to the French. It stipulated, among other 
conditions, that the French and Spaniards should 
not only be treated by each other as the most 
favoured nations, but likewise that the sub- 
jects of each of the two monarchs, should in 
the territory of the other be upon the same 
footing with his own subjects, in respect to 
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he duties on importation and exportation, 
hould enjoy the same facilities to trade, 
kc. &c. 

In practice, however, these privileges, com- 
non to most foreigners, were often infringed; 
out even before the revolution, they were not 
more frequently violated in regard to any other 
nation than the French, because in general the 
latter have more, than any ether foreigners, of 
that kind of industry which irritates, and of that 
kind of success which excites jealousy ; because 
Spain, since her attention has been turned to 
the revival of her manufactures, looks upon 
them as formidable rivals ; because the French 
possess an irresistible predilection and uncom- 
mon aptitude for smuggling, the everlasting 
bugbear of the exchequer ; because, finallj r , 
governments, like individuals, often vent their 
spleen upon their best friends, while their civi- 
lities are reserved for indifferent powers whom 
they dread, or to whom they think it their in- 
terest to shew indulgence. 

Thus; while English ships, which, according to 
the terms of the treaties, ought to be searched 
on their arrival in Spanish ports, often eluded 
this formality, or escaped with a slight inspec- 
tion, it was rigorously enforced in our vessels; 
and it was often repeated at their expense, on 
the slightest suspicion of their having contra- 
band goods on board. 
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Thus, though, according to the same trea- 
ties, this search was only to take place in the , 
presence of the consul of our nation, the ships 
were ofteu inspected before his arrival, and 
sometimes even before he had been sent for. 

Thus, though the family compact expressly 
stipulates, that with respect to the facilities of 
carrying on trade, the French shall be upon 
the same footing with the Spaniards, it has been 
almost invariably appealed to without success, 
when the captains of our merchantmen have 
attempted to sail with cargoes of wine or corn 
from one port of Spain to another. Certain 
conventions posterior to this compact, intended 
to elucidate its obscure passages, have given oc- 
casion for new cavils. Of these the smuggling 
of piastres in particular proved a fertile source. 
From an ambiguous passag*e in the convention 
of 1774', it was argued, that such of our cap- 
tains of ships as were delected in exporting 
contraband piastres ought to be treated like 
natives convicted of the same fraud ; that is to 
say, not only the piastres should be seized, 
but the ship with the rest of her cargo 
should he confiscated, and the captain impri- 
soned : so that, in the rigorous application only 
of these conventions, were we assimilated with 
the Spaniards. 

The two governments were, at length* sen* 
sible.of the necessity of elucidatingsome of, the 
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simulations relative to our commerce ; and on 
the s&th of December, 1 7db, tl>ey entcied into 
a »<?\y convention, in which eveiy flung rela- 
five to smuggling is clearly expiessed, and 
which* in all qases, limits the confiscation' to 
the contraband articles alone. 

As this convention relates only to cases of 
contraband, the search of' ships, and worn© other 
objects of inferior importance, there is still rea- 
son to wish. for the speedy cowclusioM of a treaty 
oftofflinnaerce, which may be one of the principal 
elements of our 'future prosperity. 

This treaty is so much the more necessary, 
as, during the last thirty years, the Spanish 
government, either with a view to increase the 
icvenue, 'Oi to encourage the native commerce 
and industry, has made some violent attacks! 
upon ours. Of these it may not be amiss te 
enumerate the principals ' - * ' > 

.in, the’ firsts place, as nearly as the reign 6f 
Philip V. our privileges wore 1 e fused to-agwat 
mob her of -frenchman, under the pretext- tOmat 
they ware not- mere visitors, iranscuntts, d>ufc 
thsktbey were to be considered as dmwiciba&tfd 
aad- aoftse^u^ntly treated hs Spanish ‘Subj'irijds! 
An -ordinance was even issued in 
scribing, 4iy all sorts of restrictions the-tjub'lfhy 
y£ i the only otte thnt^Spttin,’ tdeal^ 
tsS thp^Jjprivjleges granted to* foreigners? ?wa* 
nnavtoBtetcrminedtd'adniit. N u rnwous .-re*i«Ki ; 
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sfcrafnces, arbitrary and often contradictory de- 
cisions, and uncertainty in the existence of 
most foreigners were the results of this am- 
biguity. 

In 1779, in consequence of the remonstran- 
ces of several corporations, animated with the 
laudable desire of reviving the national indus- 
try and banishing indolence and poverty from 
theircountry, government renewed, to the great 
injury of our manufactures at Lyons, an ob- 
solete ordinance issued in the reign of Philip 
IV. prohibiting the importation of all manufac- 
tured goods ; a vague expression to which the 
officers of the customs soon gave a most vexa- 
tious latitude. In 1782, upon the pretext of 
consulting the prosperity of the native manu- 
factures, and those of silk in particular, Spain 
composed a new tarif ( arancel ) which raised 
considerably the duties op most of the luxuries 
of French manufacture, and decreed the abso- 
lute prohibition of a great number. This tarif 
and these prohibitions were so loosely worded, 
as to leave a prodigious range for the malevo- 
lent caprice of the officers of the customs. 
Hence the risks that were incurred by our ma- 
nufacturers who sent, and of our merchants 
resident in Spain who ordered goods, which, 
on their arrival at the Spanish custom-houses, 
were either detained till the procrastinated de- 
cisions of government should be known,.* or were 
sent back as comnrehended in the prohibition. 
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Hence the failure of so many speculations, anil 
lminberless remohstrances, to whose authors 
the Spanish government scarcely eVer did 
justice. 

A few comparisons between the old tarif of 
1770 and that of 1782, will be sufficient to shew 
the fehormous increase in the duties established 
by the latter. 

On ribbons, whether plain, striped, or flowered, 
there was a duty of 240 maravedis per pound,* 
which was raised to 1530. Gauzes with gold 
flowers paid »8 maravedis per vara, and those 
with silver flowers 102. The tarif of 1782 fixed 
the lowest duty on those articles at 153, and 
raised it on some to 612 maravedis. 

Different kinds of stuffs, bordered with span- 
gles, which cost at Lyons about 30 livres tour- 
nois per vara, were subjected by the same tarif 
to a duty of y6 reals, or 24 livres. Was not this 
tantamount to a prohibition, or rather an en- 
couragement to the fraudulent importation of 
these i articles r 

I could mention twenty such like examples 
of malevolence, or fiscal rapacity. 

Spain, however, did not even stop here. 
She Beemed to have rather conspired to crush 
our manufactures, than to have afforded encou- 
ragement to her own. In consequence of. a 
particular arrangement concluded in I 698 with 

* Thirty-fdur maravedis, make a real which it equal to about 
Sid. English. , , 
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Ultninente, who then farmed the customs at 
Cadiz, we paid but a moderate duty -for our lin- 
ens of Bretagne, which enabled them to main tain 
a competition with those of Silesia, inferior in 
quality, but likewise cheaper than ours, And of 
course more tempting to the consumer. f, Thte 
result was, that some of our linens paiff^oniy 
five parts and a quarter of their 'VaJdeJ^idfile 
the Silesian linens of the same quality paid ffom 
ten to twelve. We continued iti the unmolested 
enjoyment of this indulgence, precarious enough 
it is true, since we had neglected' to Cotrveft 
it into a right, by requiring its insertion' in our 
different treaties wit*' Spain, It eould not 
have been supposed that, at the conclusion of a 
War, which was carried on in conjunction with 
her, and which ought to have attached us more 
Closely to each other, she would hat e deprived 
us, as she did in 1783, of a favour which en- 
couraged one of the principal branches of our 
industry, and hatfe put bur linens on a level 
with those of all other foreign countries. Agalrtvt 
this innovation, several remonstrances were made 
at different tubes, but always without effect. 

In other respects, the tarif of 1782 has so 
raised the duties on all foreign merchandise, 
and >so many fresh Ones have been imposed, that 
some of these articles pay 80 and even 90 |>er 
cent, of their value before they reach the 
interior of Spain, , and none l^as than 30. 
Since the peace of Basle, some modifications 
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have been made in this excessive increase of 
the duties ; but much yet remains to be done* 
The -tar if of ,17 83, -especially with the addition^ 
made to it in 1802 is incompatible with the 
easy circulation of the productions of Frepcb 
industry, upon which the regulations posterior 
to, tins tarif bear paiticularJy hard. 

* tit was forbidden, in the first place, to ship for 
America any woollen cloths! of foreign manufac-. 
ture, as if those made in Spain had been adequate 
to the demand. The inconvenience ofVtbi® 
prohibition was soon felt. It was altered in 
sueli a manner that each cargo of cloth expor- 
ted to America might contain -one third of fo- 
reign manufacture. This regulation was still 
insufficient; it was often eluded, from interest 
or necessity, and consequently proved a fertile 
source of, fraud and .chicanery. 

In V7b9 Spain likewise excluded all foreign 
stockings and ribbons iwithoqt exception from 
the trade*with the Indies, t The same year of 
too tardy reflection produced an exception in 
favour of threadstocking*, pmvided>thi?y const**, 
tuted no more than half i6f< the cargoes of that 
kdticle shipped for- India ;*•«. restriction which 
rendered the exception neariymugatory. *, >< 1 

The manufactures Of* foreign- 'hats have liko-t 
wise suffered considerably of late 1 years' from 
the prohibitory system Of Spain b She has ab* 
solutdly forbidden the sale of thermal Madrid, 
and excluded all ekeept^ beaver hats from 
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imported into the rest of the monarchy ttre sub- 
jected to exorbitant duties, beaver hats being 
charged 21 reals, alidad others 14. Finally, silk- 
StOckings have been one of the principal ob- 
jects of these prohibitions. AH white oner have 
been excluded from the colonies, and even from 
the mother country; but itis well knownthaf the 
manufacturers of Catalonia find itjtoi their in- 
terest to facilitate the importation of French 
stockings into Spain, by alii x in g to them the 
marks of their manufacture. 

For a considerable time the manufactures 
of Languedoc, and those of Jvtines in particular, 
weie permitted to furnish stockings for the la- 
dies of Peru, They had frames made expressly 
for this purpose, in which they manufactured 
stockings with ‘large, coloured clocks.; but the 
Spaniards took it "'into their heads that "they 
could supply Ihc Peruvian females with arti- 
cles adapted to their taste. They set up frames 
for Shaking ' this kind‘>of stockings j, they 
firsWftattercd themselves that .they could rival, 
And'soon afterwards entirely supplan t, the French 
manufacturers ; and the government all at once 
decreed the exclusion of the stockings of the 
latter from the market pf Pern. > The manufac- 
turers of Nimes of course found themselves 
overstocked with a commodity which had no 
sale, but in Peru, and prodigious quantities 
chichi they had forwarded fo Cadiz were re- 
turned' upon their hands, , In vain they in \79% 
8'>oealed to the ^rinci ales of ?opd' faith, and 



stated the prodigious loss with which they were 
threatened. Their remonstrances shared the 
ill-will with which the French began to be trea- 
ted ; and when the rupture broke out, between 
two and three hundred thousand dozen of these 
stockings were sequestrated in the magazines 
of the custom-house of Cadiz. 

It is worthy of the equity of the Spanish go- 
vernment, it is consonant with the good under- 
standing which has been more firm I v established 
than ever between the two nations, to abstain 
in future from prohibitory regulations,, which, 
taking at unawares those included in their ope- 
ration, are iiable to involve them in ruin. Go- 
vernments possess the undoubted right of adopt- 
ing such measures as they think proper, in or- 
der to encourage their commerce and manu- 
factures ; but if they are wise they will refrain 
from these surprizes, which bear the stamp of 
perfidy, and which infallibly tend to alienate 
the confidence of commercial nations, and to 
encourage and even excuse smuggling. 

Smuggling, a word which is alone sufficient 
to make the Spanish government shudder, has 
not a more brilliant theatre than the port of 
Cadiz. It cannot fail to be naturalized wherever 
prohibitions are numerous, and the temptations 
to infringe them frequent and highly alluring; 
wherever the profits which it affords are consi- 
derable enough to be shared with those, who, 
being but indifferently paid to prevent, find it 
much more to their interest to connive at tljese 
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proceedings. Accordingly the contraband trade 
Iras not upon the whole any more active or 

faithful agents than the lower class ot custom- 

° # 

house officers. The customs at Cadiz arc un- 
der the superintendence of a director, who is 
in general extremely rigid. The same cannot 
alwaysbe said of the eight inspectors, or vistas, 
who are subordinate to him, and whose duty it 
is to examine the goods exported or imported, 
to value them and charge them according to 
this estimate. It is unnecessary to obserye how 
arbitrary all these operations are, and how many 
resources fraud discovers, especially when 
the persons appointed to prevent it become its 
accomplices. All Europe might learn a useful 
lesson on this subject at Cadiz. The severity of 
the director is of no avail in opposition to the 
artifices of so many agents conspired against 
him. In 1785, this place was held by Don Fran- 
cisco Vallejo, a man equally distinguished for 
rigour and integrity. The abuses which he com- 
plained of, but did not repress, occasioned the 
appointment of a committee ot inquiry. The 
rapacity and dishonesty of tne officers of the 
customs were punished, and that department of 
the revenue was regenerated. Every branch 
of it was to he reformed, and the contraband 
trade was to be utterly annihilated by the energy 
and vigilance of authority. These brilliant 
expectations have been disappointed. Valiejo 
was soon afterwards superseded by Don Jprge 
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ble, tliari his predecessor. But smuggling is a 
plant which strikes dee$ root in the soil fn 
which it is once naturalized ; in vain you may 
cut down its stem to a level with the ground ; it 
soon sends forth fresh shoots. Those engaged 
in this traffic conceal themselves in the mo- 
ment of danger. No sooner is it over than in- 
terest resumes its old habits and cupidity its 
former boldness. Such, in spite of the severity 
of Estada, was the state of the contraband trade 
in 1793. 

It since that time it has somewhat diminished, 
the reason is, because the opportunities for car- 
rying it on have been less frequent. The long 
continuance of one of our squadrons at Cadiz, 
could not fail to encourage its efforts, but it 
never prospers except when commerce flou- 
rishes. The commerce of Cadiz suffered se- 
verely from the war in which Spain engaged : 
it has sustained still greater injury from the 
two successive wars in which she has been in- 
volved with England : but jet the return of 
peace give new life to commerce, and we shall 
doubtless see the’ contraband trade appear again 
in its train, in spite of the vigilance and se- 
verity of the present director of the custbms, 
Don Pedro Mendihuetta. 

Cadiz is incontestably the most opulent a!hd 
one of the finest cities in Spain. Though it is 
not large, and its situation prevents its further 
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extension, it contained in 1799 a population of 
75,000 souls. It was diminished by the de- 
structive contagion which raged in the follow- 
ing year. The disease attacked almost all the 
inhabitants of this ill-fated city. It was ob- 
served that most of those who were born in the 
West India islandsor in Spanish America escaped 
its influence ; that it was not quite so dangerous 
to the old inhabitants as to those who had re- 
cently settled at Cadiz ; and that the majority of 
foreigners fell victims to its fury. It waslikewise 
remarked that it raged with much greater viru- 
lence among men than among persons of thcother 
sex. This difference was likewise observed in 
1 80*1. It was asserted to have been in the propor- 
tion of 48 to one; and the extreme inequality 
of the two sexes, which was perceived in the 
churches, in the public walks, and assemblies, 
seemed to confirm the accuracy of this calcula- 
tion. Itwas between the 12thof August and the 
3 1st of October that the contagion committed the 
greatest ravages at Cadiz. During this interval, 
itattacked 47,350 persons, and carried off 7, 195 
of that number, exclusive of the troops, who had 
recently arrived for the defence of the coast, and 
who alone lost 3,000 men. 

Winter seemed not to check this calamity, as 
had been hoped. Cadiz and the other cities of 
Andalusia were not wholly free from it till the 
end of April 1801. Every measure tending to 
prevent the spreading of the contagion was vc- 
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sorted to. Every apartment and eve y place 
towhiehithad penetrated, # as whitewashed and 
fumigated. Care was taken to burn the clothes 
and the goods of the infected, and to inter the 
dead at a considerable distance from the city, 
and in graves of sufficient depth. 

The unfortunate inhabitants of Cadiz might 
have mournfully applied to themselves these 
energetic lines in which Roucher describes the 
ravages of the plague at Marseilles : 

— chaque instant voyait hors des muraillei 
S’avancer tout rempli lc char de funeraiJle* 

Nulle voix ne suivoit ce mobile tombeau. 

Sans parens, sans amis, sans pretre, sans flambeau. 
Solitaire il marchait a ces monceanx livides : 

Une fosse profonde ouvrait ses flancs avides, 

Et dans son large sein, les cadavres verses 
Y tombaient en roulant l’un sur Taut re ei)Usses. 

When the contagion was at its height, in Sep- 
tember and October, 1800, from 140 to 170 per- 
sons died every clay at Cadiz. During thisdread- 
ful calamity, M. de Morla, the governor of the 
city, displayed the greatest zeal and activity, and 
manifested repeated proofs of the most coura- 
geous devotion to the public welfare, lie neg- 
lected no means to procure proper attendance 
for the sick, and to check the progress of the 
infection, which was, at the same time, making 
terrible ravages in the adjacent places, at Port 
St. Mary, tbe lsla de Leon, and Rota. The gates 
of Cadiz were kept closely shut. They were not 
opened even for such of the inhabitants as had 
fled on the first alarm from the city, and were 
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desirous of returning. The contagion ex- 
tended to Chiclana, Puerto Real, and St. Lucar. 
It even spread to Xerez, Seville, and by degrees 
over the whole province of Andalusia. A cordon 
was placed along the foot of the Sierra Morena, 
and was not withdrawn till the spring of 1801, 
after it had been ascertf *ned that every part of 
the country was free from the infection. 

Aboutthcerid ofSeptember, 1801, a new alarm 
was excited. AtMedinaSidonia, and in its neigh- 
bourhood, several putrid fevers appeared, but it 
was soon discovered that they were not of an 
epidemical nature. No contagious symptoms 
were again observe^ till towards the end of the 
sum^r of 1804, when the yellow fever, called 
vomito negro, broke out at Malaga in the most 
terrific manner. It extended its ravages along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, to Carthagena, 
Alicante, and even to the vicinity of Barcelona. 
It proved particularly fatal at Gibraltar, where, 
in the month of October, 120 persons daily died. 
Cadiz could not entirely escape thisnev, 'scourge, 
but it was much less destructive, and also of 
shorter duration, than the former. The greatest 
mortality amounted for a few days only to 70 
or 72- 

These two calamitiesfollowing so closely upon 
each other, together with the considerable emi- 
gration which they occasioned, at first seemed 
to have produced a great diminution in the po- 
pulation of Cadiz. It appeared to be reduced to 
fifty thousand souls ; but the cessation of the 
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alarm, the return of the emigrants, and other 
causes, have rapidly raised it to nearly the same 
point at which it stood in 1799; and so early as 
the end of 1801, it was estimated at the lowest, 
at 70,000 souls. 

It would have been impossible for such a large 
number of people to find habitations in a space 
so circumscribed by nature, bad not the great- 
esteconomy in respect to ground been observed. 
Accord ingly, all the streets of Cadiz, except a few, 
such as the calle ancha, are narrow, and the height 
of the houses makes them in general dark ; hut 
the city is kept remarkably clean, extremely 
well paved and lighted, and adorned with hand- 
some^ ramparts, whjch serve fora puhli^^alk. 
The proximity of the sea renders the heat much, 
more supportable tharj it it is at Madrid. 

The emporium of tile weal! h of two worlds, Ca- 
diz possesses almost every thing in abundance. 
With the exception of water, you there meet 
with all the necessaries and conveniences of life; 
and in the near view of verdant meads and fer- 
tile corn-fields, you find all its charms. Those, 
however, which result from intellectual cultiva- 
tion would .be sought in vain. Pleasure, in the 
strictest sense of. the word, absorbs all the. 
physical faculties, and commercial calculations 
all the powers of the mind. The one is accoun-; 
ted fipr.and excused by the climate ; the other 
is fhg.result pf 4 concurrence of circumstance^ 
to which Cadiz principally owes its prosperity 
and importance. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Industry of Cadis and its Environs — Linens — Salt 
ziwrks — Bay of Cadiz — - Hoad from Cadiz to 
Chiclana — Chiclana and A/ges iras— Observa- 
tions on the Agriculture of Spain * 

Though commercialspeculations, either law- 
ful or illicit, almost exclusively absorb the whole 
capitals and attention of the inhabitants of Ca- 
di jc and its environs, manufactures, however, 
are i* totally neglected. There are at Cadiz 
about twenty looms for silk ribbons and net- 
ting, which do very little, and yet have a great 
demand for their reputed productions. It is 
certain that the principal employment of these 
itianufacturers is to put their mark upon articles 
imported from other countries. It is in this 
way that the stockings of Nitnes are shipped as 
Spanish, for the Indies. 

At 'Port ‘St. Mary, at theTsland of Leon, and 
at Xerez* there are linen: Manufactures, which 
for some years have been in a flourishing state. 
No linens but these, and those of Catalonia can 
legally be shipped for the Indies ; but to judge 
how this law is eyadedj it will be sufficient to 
cbttvpare the quantity of goods exported to 
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America, with what these manufactures are ca* 
pable of furnishing. 

There is at Port St. Mary an establishment 
for bleaching wax, through which all the fo- 
reign wax sent to America ought to pass. This, 
however, is almost always evaded by the gra- 
tuitous payment of two ducats, the sum re- 
quired for each quintal of wax bleached there. 

Some years since, the Spaniards at the Ha- 
vannah had theprospectof being able to furnish 
wax sufficient for the consumption of the colo- 
nies. On the cession of Florida to the English, 
in 1763, some Spanish colonists retired to the 
Island of Cuba, taking with them a number of 
bee-hives. The bees had increased prodigi- 
ously in this new country, to which they had 
come in quest of an asylum from the conque- 
rors, as people driven by persecution from 
their native soil carry with them its treasures 
and its industry. But they found new perse- 
cutors at the Havannah. Alarmed at the mis- 
chief which they did to the sugar plantations, 
the colonists kindled fires to keep them away. 
This expedient succeeded so well, that the 
island of Cuba, forsaken by the bees, produced 
no more honey, and was again obliged to have 
recourse for its supply of wax to Barbary, Po- 
land* and Hanover. 

It will probably be asked, if the commerce of 
Cadiz has sensibly diminished, as the jealousy 
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of its inhabitants predicted in 1780. To this 
we must reply in the negative: their predic- 
tions havenot been accomplished, neither indeed 
was it likely that they should be. Cadiz is so 
advantageously situated, so opulent, in such 
complete possession of the direct. trade with 
Spanish America, that it has no occasion for a 
long time to fear the competition of any of the 
other ports. Those however of Catalonia and 
Valencia, derived, especially in 1789, a great 
advantage from their situation. The govern- 
ment had recently directed that at least one 
third of the cargo of every vessel bound to 

America should consist of national commodi- 
% 

ties. The above-mentioned ports, having an 
opportunity of exporting wine, brandy, silks, 
and printed cottons, seemed for some time to 
obtain a superiority over Cadiz in this respect. 
But as the manufacturers of Catalonia and Va- 
lencia couid not continue to furnish such large 
supplies, or give such long credit, the mer- 
chants of Cadiz, whose abilities are equal to 
these efforts, have regained their former ad- 
vantages. 

One of the most extensive and the least ha- 
zardous of their speculations, is the exportation 
of foreign linens to America. They consist al- 
most exclusively of those of Bretagne, Silesia, 
and Ireland. In 1787 and 1788, it was ob- 
served, that the demand for those of Bretagne 
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had rather increased than diminished, but not 
so much as that for the Silesian linens. The 
sale of Irish linens, which hold a middle place 
between the two others, has been of late years 
warmly encouraged by the English govern- 
ment. Those of France kept their ground 
only by their excellent quality ; but we are in- 
formed that they had latterly met with very 
formidable rivals in the Silesian linens, in 
the manufacture of which great improve- 
ments have been made, as likewise in those of 
Westphalia. 

The tables of the foreign commodities ex- 
ported from Cadiz in the years 17.92 and 1793, 
will afford an idea of the importance of the 
lin en trade to that city. 

Out of a total of one hundred and sixty-four 
millions of reals, the article of foreign silks 
amounts to eight or nine millions, that of wool- 
lens to twenty-two or twenty-three, and the 
value of the linens atone exceeds one hundred 
millions. 

The total amount of national commodities 
was not then on an equality with that of the fo- 
reign productions, but was gradually approaching 
towards it. In 1790, it scarcely exceeded one 
hundr«f[ and two millions of reals. In 1791 
and 1792, it was between one hundred and fif- 
teen* and one hundred and twenty ; and out of 
this total, the value of the silks was upwards of 
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sixty millions, of woollen stnfls near sixteen 
millions, and that of the goods manufactured 
from hemp and flax between seventeen and 
eighteen millions. In 1792, an idea began to 
be entertained that Spain was capable of sup- 
plying her colonies with all the fine cloths they 
wanted of the first and second quality, but not 
with the inferior stuffs. At the same period 
she was importing foreign silks to the value of 
between twenty-four and twenty-six millions of 
reals. 

In order to afford, as briefly as possible, an 
idea of the prodigious extent of the commerce 
of Cadiz, it will be sufficient to 'observe, that 
in 1792; its exports to the Indies amounted to 
two hundred and seventy-six millions, and its 
imports exceeded seven hundred millions of 
reals. 

The capitals and credit which are necessary 
for such extensive concerns, must alone ensure 
-to Cadiz, for a considerable time, the enjoy- 
ment of its mercantile prosperity. A proof 
-thaCit has not lately fallen off is, that in' 1802 
tliis city contained upwards of three hundred 
Wholesale mercantile houses, among which there 
-were much fewer foreign ones than formerly. 

■ v The manufacture of salt is one of the most 
productive branches of industry in the environs 
*sf Cadiz. The salt pits border all that part of 
the- bay . between the Funtal and Port St, 
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Mary. The manner of rhaking salt in them is 
as follows. 

By means of a little sluice the sea water is 
first introduced into a capacious bason, crossed 
by large canals of equal depth. Here it re- 
mains a certain time, during which the lightest 
parts are evaporated by the heat of the sun. 
From this first reservoir it is drawn off into 
other canals, not quite so deep, where it under- 
goes the same process. By this time it has be- 
come so sharp, that the workmen cannot stand in 
it with their bare feet, without burning them as 
if they had been dipped into aquafortis. In this 
state it is conducted into a -long narrow canal, 
which runs by the side of a square space, divi- 
ded into quadrangular compartments or ba-' 
sons. From this canal, where it is exposed a third 
time to the action of the sun, it is thrown into 
small basons. Here it is heated for the last 
time ; and the workmen keep constantly stir- 
ring it with long rakes. The sediment which 
it deposits, becomes as hard as stone, if ifc 
be suffered to acquire consistence; and it is 
in the operations of breaking, taking out, and 
pounding it, that the workmen are continually 
engaged. This incessant agitation produces 
on the surface a white scurn, which -is carefully 
taken off, and yields a white salt, but much 
weaker than what is formed at the bottom.- All 
the rest is thrown into large heaps in the open 
air. From these the king takes the quantity 
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necessary for his salt magazines, at the rate of 
two piastres per last of two hogsheads ; but he 
sells it again at one hundred and twenty pias- 
tres, to all persons except fishermen, who ob- 
tain it cheaper. The salt manufacturers sell 
what they have left as they please, and dispose 
of it as speedily as possible, for fear of the au- 
tumnal rains. 

This salt is exported by the Swedes, the 
Danes, the Dutch, the English, and particularly* 
by the Portuguese. The latter carry the 
greatest part of their cargoes to the coasts of 
Galicia and the Asturias, which they have 
long- been in the habit of supplying exclusively 
with their own salt. The fishermen of St. 
Malo, Dieppe, and Grandvilie, sometimes go to 
the bay of Cadiz to load with salt for New- 
foundland ; and when the salt pits of France 
fail, the French take off large quantities from 
the same place for their home consumption. 

Every individual that pleases is at liberty to 
form one of these artificial salt pits on his own 
ground. lie may dispose of the produce to fo- 
reigners, but not to natives of the country ; salt 
being in Spain sold exclusively for the king’s ac- 
count. Guards are stationed round the heaps, 
but they are not always able to secure them 
from thieves and smugglers. 

Cadiz, like most large commercial cities, con- 
tains few monuments of the arts. Of late 
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years, however, some handsome edifices have 
been erected, but the greater number of them 
belong to foreigners. The old Italian opera- 
house has been converted into a place of re- 
sort for the lovers of news and of fashionable 
amusements. It is called the Camomt; its 
apartments arc spacious, hut perhaps over- 
loaded with ornaments. The custom-house is a 
new building of a very good appearance, d lie 
national theatre is planned with taste. The 
new cathedral, begun in 17-2, had cost in 1/0’.') 
upwards of four millions and a half of reals, and 
will cost two millions of piastres before it is 
finished. Notwithstanding this heavy expense, 
and the magni licence, of its decorations, the 
inelegance of the plan on which it was begun, 
will for ever prevent its being considered a 
master-piece. 

Another sacred edifice, the defects of which 
are still more striking, is the chinch of San 
Antonio, designed for an ornament to the beau- 
tiful square of the same name, but which it only 
serves to disfigure. 

I 11 the church of the C apuchins, the traveller 
will find an Ecce homo , by Murillo, and several 
other master-pieces of his school. 

A foreigner, on his arrival a-t Cadiz, never fails 
to inquire for the Exchange of such a cele- 
brated commercial city; and with astonishment 
he learns that it lias none. It might be sup- 
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posed that its inhabit ants look upon the god 
of commerce in the li<?ht of one of those deities, 
whose majesty the ancient Germans thought it 
impious to pretend to circumscribe within walls 
of stone, and who could not he duly worship- 
ped except under the canopy of heaven. At 
the same time the almost invariable serenity of 
the climate suilieieetly accounts lor a ciscum- 
stance apparently mj strange. 

Ihe walls which surround Cadiz contribute 
more to its embellishment than to its defence. 
Tile fortifications towards the land gate are in 
good condition. The entrance to the great 
bay would be very imperfectly defended by 
Fort St. Catharine on one side, and Fort St. Se- 
bastian on the other. The lines of lire of these 
forts do not cross each other. One is situated 
on the continent opposite to Cadiz ; the other is 
connected with tile city by a very rugged beach, 
which is covered at high water. Upon its 
tower is placed the light that directs vessels 
entering the po: t. 

The passage from the great hay into that of 
the Puntales is much belter defended by the 
two forts of Matagordo and San Lorenzo, placed 
opposite each other, at the narrowest part of 
the bay. (PI.' XV I.) 

It is the strait protected by these two forts 
that you cross to go to Chiclana, a place of re- 
creation for the inhabitants of Cadiz. Thesitua- 
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tion of their city, almost entirely surrounded 
by the sea, deprives them of the pleasures of ri- 
ding and walking. Half a league from the 
laud gate, sterility again commences and pre- 
vails throughout a tract of several leagues, with 
the exception of a few kitchen gardens and or- 
chards, contiguous to the Island of Leon, where 
the soil has been improved by irrigation. 

To make themselves amends for this priva- 
tion of verdure, the citizens of Cadiz repair 
in summer to Clnclana, With a favourable 
wind and tide, you may go thither from Cadiz 
in two hours. Leaving the Island of Leon to 
the right, and La Carraca to the left, you pass 
under the bridge of Suafo, which joins the 
whole island, on the north west part of which 
Cadiz is situated, to the continent. At this 
bridge the bay grows so narrow, that beyond 
this point, it is nothing but a broad canal, which 
soon afterwards separates into several branches. 
One of these conducts to Chiclana, a handsome 
village, built on the right bank of this canal, 
and commanded by several eminences, and by 
the ruins of an ancient Moorish castle. 

Here many of the merchants of Cadiz have 
country houses. They have embellished and 
surrounded them with that verdure, of which, 
they are deprived in the city where they re- 
side. In the two seasons of spring and au- 
tumn, Chiclana is particularly full of company. 
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The ladies of Cadiz, who, with all the fascina- 
tions of Andalusian females, combine that ele- 
gance of manners which is acquired by asso- 
ciating with foreigners, the amiable Gaditanas, 
bring thither for a few weeks all the pleasures 
of the city; splendid entertainments, balls, 
concerts, all the display of opulence, all the 
efforts of the toilette. It may be looked upon 
as a theatre opened by luxury and taste, to 
which the deepest speculators repair to smooth 
their brows, furrowed by calculations ; and to 
be. reminded, from time to time, that there are 
tilings still more precious than gold. 

from the eminences which command the 
valley of Chiclana, the eye embraces at one 
view the island of Leon, Cadiz, the bay, all the 
places by which it is surrounded, ami the sea 
beyond it. You follow the course of the ri\ er 
Santi Petri to its mouth. Turning to the east, 
you perceive Medina Sidouia, whence comes 
the solano, likewise denominated the wind of 
Medina, so dreaded by the inhabitants of 
Cadiz, because it seems to bring with it crimes 
and disorders into that city. From the same 
point of view you likewise survey the vast 
plains of the southern part of Andalusia, which 
Ave arc about to traverse on our way to Alge- 
ziras and thence to Gibraltar. 

The distance from Chiclana to Algeziras is 
fourteen leagues. I performed the journey on 
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the same horse, in one long summer’s day, and 
found the. country more thinly inhabited than 
perhaps any region which is not entirely un- 
cultivated. I went, it is true, across the plains, 
avoiding circuitous roads which would have 
led through some villages. But the reader will 
scarcely believe me when I assure him, that 
with the exception of V^jer, which I perceived 
on my right, and Medina Sidonia on my left, 
the only habitations I met with in this whole 
journey were four or five groups of the mise- 
rable huts called cortijos, in which labouring 
people reside during part of the year. 

For ten leagues out of these fourteen, the 
road leads through the domains of the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, consisting entirely of corn- 
fields and pasturage. In no part of them is 
there the least vestige of a human habitation ; 
not an orchard, a kitchen garden, a ditch, or 
a stile. The great proprietor seems to reign 
there like the lion in the forest, by driving 
away all who would otherwise approach him. 
Instead of human inhabitants, I met with seven 
or eight numerous colonies of horned cattle 
and some troops of mares.- On seeing them 
unshackled by yoke or bridle, roving at plea- 
sure over a space unbounded, as far as the eye 
can reach, by enclosure or barrier, the tra- 
veller is disposed to fancy himself in the first 
ages of the world, when the animals in a state 
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of independence, divided with man the empire 
of the earth, found every where their own 
property, and were not themselves the pro- 
perty of any person. 

Andalusia is thus deserted in almost all the 
districts devoted exclusively to the cultiva- 
tion of corn and pasturage. It has been di- 
vided into immense possessions ever since the 
period of its conquest from the Moors. The 
principal Castilian noblemen who accompanied 
the victorious monarchs, obtained grants of 
prodigious tracts in perpetuity, according to 
the fatal custom introduced throughout almost 
the whole monarchy. The extinction of the 
males in many families is continually aggra- 
vating this inconvenience. Rich heiresses 
transfer their ample portions into families not 
less opulent ; so that in time, the greatest part 
of the landed property in Spain, may devolve 
to the few families that shall survive the others. 
As a single individual cannot manage such 
vast estates, they are let to different persons, 
hut for the short space of three or at most of 
five years. Another circumstance concurs 
with these pernicious customs to prevent the 
improvement of agriculture in Andalusia. The 
land is divided into three portions ; one is cul- 
tivated, another remains fallow, and the third, 
Avhieli is set apart to feed the cattle of the 
farmer, is augmented by him as much as pos- 
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siblc, that he may reap all the advantage lie 
can from his short lease. This it is that gives 
an appearance of' depopulation to extensive 
districts, susceptible of the highest cultivation. 
The first improvement to be made in the agri- 
culture of Andalusia would therefore be, to 
grant longer leases. T he example of Cata- 
lonia, Galicia, and the Asturias, should serve as 
a lesson. There leases are granted for a long 
term of years, and cannot be broken by the 
caprice of the proprietors ; there too every 
branch of agriculture is in a flourishing state. 
Each farmer creates for himself a little esta- 
blishment ; he takes pains to fertilize and em- 
bellish the land, which he is sure of holding for 
a considerable time. What a contrast between 
this picture and the appearance of the country 
for the ten leagues after leaving Chiclana ! 

At the end of these ten leagues you begin to 
climb the steep ascent of the enormous chain 
of mountains, which terminates at the west 
coast of the bay of Gibraltar. From their 
summit you perceive the famous promontory 
rising from the bosom of the waves, like the 
genius of the cape of storms described by 
Camocns (PI. XVIT.) The eye commands the 
the fortress, the outlines of which when the 
weather is serene may be clearly distinguished 
in the horizon. It embraces in the same view 
the town of Algeziras, the whole circum- 
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fercncc of the bay, two small rivers which fall 
into it, the town of St. Koch, the descent 
leading from it to the lines of the same name, 
and the Hat and narrow neck of land -which 
separates them from Gibraltar; and in the 
distance to the right, if you cannot distinctly 
discern, you may at least imagine the inden- 
tations of the African coast. 
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chap. ix. 


Algeziras — Lines and Camp cf St. Roch — Parti- 
culars relative to the Flouting But terns —Ap- 
pearance of Gibraltar . 

Algeziras, at the end of the fourteen lea sues 
which separate Chiclana from the bay of Gib- 
raltar, is a town agreeably situated on an easy 
slope close by the sea side. A very small river, 
LaMiel, which rises in the neighbouring moun- 
tains, washes it on one side, and gently falls 
into the bay. On its right bank is a little dock- 
yard, Avhere some of the gun-boats employed 
in the siege of Gibraltar were built. At the 
time of the freshes, it has water enough to 
float these small vessels to the sea, which is 
but a few paces uistant. Close to it are the 
ruins of the ancient citadel of Algeziras, where 
the Moors defended themselves for some time 
after their town was taken. Algeziras, as well 
as St. Roch, is peopled with the descendants 
of the Spanish inhabitants of Gibraltar, who 
would not live under the dominion of the Eng- 
lish. In order to entice refugees from that 
place, the government conferred on the town 
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of Algeziras tlic privileges which it still en- 
jo)s. 

Facing Algeziras, and very near the shore, is 
situated the very small island of Palomas, also 
called the Green Island. It has a fort in which 
a detachment from the garrison of Algeziras 
does duty. It is so regular, and so diminutive, 
that you would suppose it had been built for 
an ornament to an English garden. 

Algeziras is watered in a splendid manner. 
Water is conveyed thither, from the distance 
of a quarter of a league, by an aqueduct of 
hewn stone. 

A packet-boat sails twice a week from this 
town for Ceuta, a Spanish sea-port, at the dis- 
tance of live leagues, on the coast of Africa, 
opposite to Algeziras : this voyage is often per- 
formed in three or four hours, but sometimes 
takes nine or ten. The passage costs only four 
reals each person ; iso great sum to be curried 
from one quarter of the world to another. 

The commercial speculations in which the 
little port of Algeziras is engaged, are of a 
very limited extent. It receives a few cargoes 
of corn and brandy by Catalonian vessels, and 
its exports chiefly consist of charcoal from the 
neighbouring mountains. 

For a great part of the two leagues between 
Algeziras and St. Koch, the road leads along 
the side of the bay. You are ferried acfosj 
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two small rivers which fall into it, el Ilio ile 
los Pulmones and the Guaraipe, which might 
be taken for an arm of the sea. After passing 
the latter, you leave the bay and ascend the 
back of the hill, on which stands St. Roch, an 
ill-paved town of miserable appearance, but 
the environs of which arc agreeable and highly 
cultivated. 

Two years after the peace it was no easy 
matter to pass the lines of S'. Roch. "An ex- 
press order, originating in *he puerile vexation 
of the minister Florida Blanca, had been issued 
to prevent all communication between Gibral- 
tar and the Spanisn continent. I, however, 
obtained permission of the commandant of the 
lines to approach Gibraltar. I set off on horse- 
back with an aid-major of the place. Leaving 
on our left to Buena Vista, a large house on 
an eminence, where general Crillon and his 
staff resided, and which commands a view of 
Gibraltar,* the two seas and the coasts of 
Africa. We arrived on the spot occupied by 

* The Moor:;, on their arrival in Spain, gave to the ancient 
Mount Calpe, one of the pillar* of Hercules, the name of Ghib- 
Ialtath > which has been transformed into Gibraltar, which in 
their language signifies the mountain of the entrance. By 
this appellation they distinguished Mount Calpe, because they 
looked upon it as the key of the straits by which the ocean 
cooimuriicatei with the Mediterranean. It actually proved the 
key which opened to them the door of Spain. 
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the celebrated camp of St. Roch. - Destroyed 
by peace, as many other human establishments 
are by war, it exhibited, after an interval of 
two years, nothing but a heap of ruins. 

We crossed it diagonally, to go straight to 
the Mediterancan, and to follow the coast to 
Fort St. Farin', which forms the right of the 
lines. On shewing the order with which we 
were furnished, the great gate leading from 
the lines to t’;> foilrtws was opened, and a 
petty eficer was sent wi..h us to watch, rather 
than to direct mi; motions. 

We discovered the t i arcs of the works of the 
besiegers, the trenches and cpatdc in cuts of Ge- 
neral Alvarcx, which made so much noise in 
the newspapers of Madrid ; the large stone 
tower, called the Tower of the Mill, which, 
placed between the besieged and the besiegers, 
was the only object that had escaped their com- 
bined ravages; and the site of the little gardens 
which the English had been permitted to.make 
before their fortress, beyond the limits within 
which they were confined by the peace of 
Utrecht. 

After proceeding for some time along the 
shores of the bay, we crossed over to the side 
of the Mediterranean, that we might survey 
nearer and in different points of view, that 
rock, which, for five years, had been the objeet 
of so many speculations; but with so rigid a 
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conductor as ours, we durst not advance be- 
yond a very small tower, close to the water, 
near which the first English picquet is stationed. 
On this side, the rock is covered with batteries; 
the line of fire of most of them is nearly per- 
pendicular. Here we were shewn the mouth 
of a mine, which the duke de Crillon had 
formed within the rock, and by which he in- 
tended to revenge the destruction of the float- 
ing batteries, when peace obliged him, £0 de- 
sist, and placed the fortress in a state of se- 
curity. 

This Avas not the only point, Avhich M. de 
Crillon had secretly prepared to attack. Qn 
the Mediterranean side, the rock, though per- 
pendicular, does not continue so to the surface 
of the earth. Between the foot of the moun- 
tain and the sea, there is a kind of path which 
leads to point Europa. At the beginning" of 
this path, the French general had ma.de a se- 
cond hoi iow in the rock. 

Notwithstanding the sarcasms occasioned by 
these tAvo secret attempts against Gibraltar^ I 
have been assured, by persons who cvere present, 
that when General Elliot, after the cessation 
of hostilities, walked Avith M. de Crillon about 
this place, he appeared surprised at the pro- 
gress made in the first of these mines, and ob- 
served, that if he had knchvn this circumstance, 
he should not have been so easy. Whether tho 
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British hero was perfectly sincere ini this de- 
claration, or it was only a trait of French polite- 
ness, is a question which I shall not pretend to 
decide. 

In my opinion, it will he much more to the 
purpose, to present the reader M'ith a brief ac- 
count, derived from authentic sources, of the 
grand enterprize which engaged ihe attention 
of all Europe, and had such a fatal termination. 

The court of Spain, weary of the fruitless 
blockade of Gibraltar, which excited the riili* 
cule of all Europe, and of the besieged them- 
selves, seriously determined to take this for- 
tress by some extraordinary expedient or 
other, against which its steepness, its formid- 
able artillery, and all the skill of General Elliot, 
should prove unavailing. Plans poured in from 
all quarters; some hold to extravagance, others 
so whimsical, that it was scarcely possible to 
look upon them as serious. Several of this 
kind I received myself. One of those sent to 
the ministers, formally proposed to throw up, 
in front of the lines of St. Koch, a prodigious 
mount, higher than Gibraltar, whieh would 
consequently deprive that fortress of its prin- 
cipal means of defence. The author had cal- 
culated the quantity of cubic fathoms of earth, 
the number of hands, and rhe time that would 
be required by this enormous undertaking, aud 
proved that it would be less expensive aud less 

p ' 
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destructive than the prolongation of the siege 
upon the plan on which it had been begun. 

Another proposed to fill the bombs with a 
substance so strongly mephitic, that, on burst- 
ing in the fortress, they would either put to 
flight or poison the besieged with their exha- 
lations. 

The plan of d ’Argon was at length presented, 
and engaged the more serious attention of the 
Spanish government. 

This plan, first projected at a distance from 
Gibraltar by that engineer, who, notwithstand- 
ing the issue of that famous siege, still enjoyed 
the reputation of a man of great talents* was 
afterwards matured and modified by him within 
sight of the fortress. But how ’many crosses 
was he doomed t?o experience! French impa- 
tience, natibnal jealousy, the intrigues of 
rivalship, the 'suspicious alarms of authority, 
the pretensions of self-love, the thoughtless 
impetuosity of sonic of his colleagues, the per- 
fidious plots of others, the presumptuous im- 
providence of almost all, conspired to frustrate 
a plan, which though -so unsuccessful, -those 
persons cannot !&rbea*r admiring who have had 
an opportunity to study all its details. 

Scarcely any thing is known respecting, it, 
except what relates to the ten floating batteries, 
which, on the 13th of September, 17B2, fool- 
ishly exposed themselves to the fire of. Gibral- 
tar, and wc*e reduced to- ashes by the red-hot 
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shot from the English batteries* This method 
of summing up the results of enterprises, is 
very convenient for indolence or malignity, 
but Would furnish history with very erroneous 
elements- Enlightened by cotemporary me- 
moirs,' her pages will inform posterity, that if 
this great undertaking failed, it was front a; 
concurrence of circumstances which thegenjus 
of d’Arpon could not possibly control. One 
of the principal was the hurry with which the 
plan was put in execution before all the neces- 
sary preparations had been made for ensuring 
its success. It is well known that the ten bat- 
teries had been so constructed as to present jto 
the fire of the fortress one side covered with 
blinds three feet thick, and kept continually 
wet by a very ingenious contrivance. The 
red-hot balls were thus expected to be extin- 
guished on tire spot where rthey penetrated } 
but this first measure proved incomplete. : The 
aiikwardness of the caulkers, prevented • the 
working of the pumps which were designed 
to keep up the humidity. It succeeded only 
cm board one of them, the Talla-piedra, ,and 
thrtt very imperfectly. But this was not all ; 
though the place where,tl\ey were to take their 
stations had been but very slightly sounded, 
they had received instructions what course 
they were to* pursue, in order to avoid strik- 
ing*, and to place themselves at a proper dis- 
tance, This precaution likewise, proyed un- 
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availing. Do# Ventura Moieno, a brave sea- 
man, but incapable ot' combining and execut- 
ing a plan, stung to the quick by a letter 
sent him in the evening of the 12th of Sep- 
tember, by General Crillon, which contained 
this expression : “ If you do not make an at- 
tack, you are a man without honour — has- 
tened the departure of the batteries, and placed 
them in an order contrary to the plan which 
bad been adopted. The difference between these 
two positions contributed more than any thing 
else to the result of the day. In Plate XVIII. 
is shewn the part of the fortress against which 
th|* batteries were intended to act, the position 
which they ought to have taken and that which 
they actually occupied. 

In consequence of this mistake, no more than 
two could station themselves at the concerted 
distance of two hundred fathoms. These were 
the Pastora, commanded by Moreno himself; 
and the Tatlla^piedph, on board of which were 
the, prince of Nassau and d’Ar^on ; but they 
were exposed to^the. fire of the hiost formida- 
ble; battery, tbatxjf the Royhl IMstion ;* instead 
offtU ten being dtrawA ‘tip. around tbe^oldhildle'/ 
a 13d • teceivmgpionLyt ddewiSe the fire of tftlit 
battery.-. 

The only tirot' lotteries which occupied <K1& 
dangerous ppsfc m?de' great havoc and stilt- 
tained dreadful loss. The Taila-picdra received 
a latal shot. In spite of ail precautions, a red- 
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hot,ball penetrated to the dry paft of the ves- 
sel. Its effect was verv slow. The Talla-pie- 
dra had opened her fire aboutten in the morn- 
ing; the ball struck her between three and 
five. The mischief did not appear irremediable 
till midnight. The San Juan, one ©fiber next 
neighbours, shared the same fate. It appears 
certain, that the eight others remained' un- 
touched. 

-vjBut what was still ilnorc distressing, every 
thing<v$as wanting at once: — cables to tow off 
the batteries in case of accident, and boats to 
receive tbe wounded. The attack was to have 
been supported by ten ships and upwards p F 
sixty gun-boats. Neither boats, gun-bdats, nor 
ships made their appearance. 

Lastly, according to the projected position, 
the gun-boats were to have > been Seconded by 
the one hundred and eighty pieces of cannon 
at the lines of St. Roch. This co-operation was 
rendered impracticable. Near four hundred 
pieces of artillery were to have opened at once 
upon North Bastion, Montagu Bastion, and 
Orange Bastion. With a superiority of near 
three hundred pieces, d’Arjon flattered him- 
self that he should be able to silence the artil- 
lery of the fortress. What was his consterna- 
tion when he found that the besiegers had no 
more than sixty or seventy pieces to oppose 
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to more than t\to- hundred and eighty beloiig- 
ing to the besieged; 

Thecombined squadron remained quiet spec- 
tators of this tremendous scene. Guichen 
who Commanded the French ships sent to offer 
assistaOCetfo Moreno, who replied that he had 
no occasion for' any. 

Matters ’Continued to grow morse 'and no 
remedy could be devised. Eight of the ten 
batteries were at too great a distance to do* Or 
to sustain much injury ; the two others bore in 
theif bosom the elements of destruction. Mo- 
reno, despairing of being able to save any 
of them, and resolving that they should nOt 
fall into' -tile hands of the English, directed 
that those which were already in flames should 
be suffered to burn, and that all the others 
should be sCt on fire. I have seen the original 
order to this 1 effect. Such was the result' of 
that day, on which were annihilated ten Ves- 
sels, the master-pieces of human ingenuity, the 
building of which' had cost three millions, of 
livjes, and who$s ' artillery', anchors, cables, 
rigging, & q . an^ypted to 'near two millions 
and a half njqpeVf 

* The worUyjjtf i^ppjn, in th« first moment of hi* ePW$*r> 
nation, itknowioged that lie alone was to blame fpr the fetal 
issue of that clay. I had for ‘a considerable time in my ,pos- 
*es*ion the-^ginal of the short*, -hot emphatic letter, which he 
wrote to Montmoriu, the ambassador, from the very shore of 
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Scarcely had G ibraltar foiled beneath its walls 
this formidable attempt, when in sight of our 
armies and our squadrons, the place was re- 
victualled by admiral Howe, who afterwards 
with his thirty-six ships boldly entered the 
Mediterranean. He was seen from Buena Vista 
passing from one sea to the others every spec- 
tator supposed that he was running into the 
jaws of destruction. The fifty- two ships which 
were in the bay, weighed anchor and pursued 
him. But Howe baffled our manoeuvres, as 
fortune had done our plans, and returned 
through the straits in the same security as he 
had entered them. 

All these disappointments produced dissatis- 
faction, but not discouragement. The two 
French princes alone, and their brilliant reti- 
nue, who had come to the pillars of Hercules, in 
full confidence of being present at the taking 
ofGibralt'.vr, thinking its reduction impossible, 

Algexirasj amid the dying sotmdof'ttie artillery, and by the 
light of the burning batteries. . It wgs as follows : 

" I: have burned the temple of Ephesus 5 every thing is lost, 
and through my fault. What comforts roe under my misfor- 
tune is, that the glory of the two kings returns untarnished.” 

On recovering however from the shock, d‘Ar$on wrote a 
tedfned memoir, in which he took great painsto modify the 
confession which had escaped him, ar.d to prove that he bad 
more than one partner, or rather that circumstances the most 
untoward and imperious constituted his only fault. 
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manifestcd*an impatience to return, which dis- 
pleased the court of Madrid, though it gave 
its consent. It was at'the Eseurial when they 
revisited that place. The reception which 
they experienced at this second interview was 
not quite so cordial as at the first. The enthu- 
siasm which they had at first excited, had 
cooled; and indeed they 7 could- expect no. other. 

Iliad now before 'me the-, theatre of these 
events. With what interest I surveyed every 
object about this celebrated rock ! It is steepest 
next to the Mediterranean, and gradually de- 
clines towards the hay of Algeziras. It is on this 
kind of talus that the art of fortification has 
multiplied the means of defence whose tremen- 
dous variety you would not have suspected. 

Nature, as if to redder Gibraltar inaccessible 
on all sides, has placed between the foot of this 
fortress, on the west, ,-and the hay of Algeziras, 
a deep swamp, which extends to the Jjiud gate, 
and leaves bet ween them only space sufficient for 
a very narrow causeway, commanded by near 
one hundred pieces of cannon. Between tlji* 
swamp and the bay, a small dyke runs along 
by the sea-side to confine the water; and with- 
in the enclosure of the fortress the marsh is 
bordered by a palisade, which ,begins,at the 
foot of the mountain and terminates at the sea- 
This palisade was the first victim sacrificed at 
the siege of Gibraltar; a new one was greeted 
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immediately after the pence. ’From- this point 
you may distinctly see the < kl mole, a kind of 
narrow jetty, lined eu cither-side with lotteries. 
It entirely masks the new mole, which is half a 
league behind it. 

Across tins palisade, we had an interview 
with three English officers, who in vain pressed 
us to infringe the prohibition of the court of 
Madrid. Wc could not, however, refuse their 
invitation to drink a few glasses of porter to 
the health of King George III. and General 
Elliot; after which we returned towards the 
lines. In retiring from the celebrated rock, I 
could not refrain from looking hack at it twenty 
times. ■ Tiufct, thought I, is the rock 6 ; n which, 
for five years, the eyes of the universe were 
fixed. It is •scarcely of "the least use to the 
English, but they imagine their honour con* 
ccrned in the preservation of this little spot, in 
spite of nature, which seems to have allotted 
it to the sovereign of the peninsula of which 
it forms a part: they accordingly spare no 
efforts to fortify, to retain, and to defend it. 
Spai^ on the other hand, has no motive but 
vanity to attempt to recover it: and to this 
phantom, wifder a monarch sparing of the blood 
amd treasure of his subjects, did she, during 
the 'space of four years, sacrifice immense sums, 
the most hopeful plans of more distant expe- 
ditions,- and even the national glory !* 
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CHAP, X. 

Malaga —R e turn to Madrid through Ximcna, 
GBUsrh, Honda, Ossurut, 8$c. — Departure from 
Madrid, and its causes. — Three Roads from 
Madrid to Valencia. 


It would now be the time to bring back my 
readers to Madrid, through the kingdom of 
Grenada; but I must confine my observations 
to the, -city of Malaga. 

As you, go from Cadiz to Malaga, you tra- 
verse a beautiful country, where lofty moun- 
tains and charming plains, alternately succeed 
each other as far as Antequcra, a town agree- 
ably situated on the summit, of a very high 
hill. From this place to Malaga there is? an 
excellent road, -which wgs begun in 1783* , and 
winds, for the space of seven, leagues, along 
hills covered with vineyards. - < nr 

Malaga itself is in a delicious situation, in a 
climate. where rain is unknown,? .except at the 
end; of autumn.: , Towards the north and east 
it is sheltered by; vary lofty mountains, whose 
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summits are sometimes covered *with snow. 
Towards the west extends a fertile plain wa- 
tered by two small rivers. The sides of the 
mountains, at the foot of which Malaga stands, 
are in high cultivation, being covered with al- 
mond, olive, orange, lemon, and fig-trees, and 
with vineyards, the generous produce of which 
circulates at the tables of the rich from one 
end of the. world to the other. There anas up- 
wards of six thousand vineyards in the district 
of Malaga. One year with another they yield 
more than seventy thousand arrobas of wine, 
half of which quantity is exported. 

. There are from twenty- eight to thirty differ- 
ent kinds of grapes, the best of which arte 
known by the names of TiernO, Moscatei, and 
Pedro Ximenez. This* last appellation, the 
origin of which cannot be precisely learned 
even on the spot, is given to one of the most 
celebrated sorts of - Malaga . wine, but which is 
not the exclusive produce of any particular 
district . i . : • 

Another way of classing the grapes of Ma- 
laga, i-s according to the different periods at 
which they ripen. The early ones are gathered 
in the rnoiith of June. They make -the best 
‘raisihs^fjWs^eiJ, and yield a wine which is* al- 
most as thick as honey. * The* grapes of the 
season* which are gathered at the beginning. of 
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September, furnish wines of superior quality 
and strength. Lastly, from the late grapes 
the genuine Malaga wines are made. Among 
these ate certain kinds which are held in 
higher estimation by the connoisseurs in li-» 
quors, and which, being less common, are 
dearer than the ordinary wines. Such is, for 
instance, the wine called Lagrima dt Malaga , 
which is the uupressed produce of the fruit of 
the best. districts; such, too, is the wine of 
Guindas, or common Malaga, -into which have 
been put young buds of the lard cherry-tree, 
whose frpk the Spaniards denominate Gulnda , . 

Next to the vine tlx olive-tree contributes 
most largely to the opulence of Malaga. In 
the vicinity of that city there are five hundred 
pli ve-presses ; but the oil, like that of the other 
provinces, and for the same, reasons, is not of 
good quality : it is however tolerable at Velez 
Malaga, and still better in t^e neighbourhood, 
of the jdihg>e.pf Chuiian. , _ c 

Very , fe \v pe*^: x,. .even in . Spain, ,k«o\r that 
sugar-canes ^rp cultivated in. the environ? of 
Velez'MJagn, and principally gt-Tjorrox, $wp 
leagues distant from that place.. Through, the 
wantpf jvood, it is trne r the sugar-houses, re- 
lics of, tne industry of the Moors, ha,ye been 
su ^Pcred successively to fall into ruins; and 
most of these cancs serve only as playthings for 
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children who suck them. Among the plan- 
tations which still exist, those most worthy of 
notice belong to M. Thomas Quilty de Valois, 
who keeps at work two sugar-mills ( ingcmos J, 
the produce of which is very little inferior to 
the best sugars of the Antilles. lie has also 
lately erected a distillery, w hich has furnished 
Specimens of rum that may Ik compared with 
the best Jamaica. In his works). lip uses pit- 
coal, which is imported from England, or 
edmes ffdni the Spanish coastfs of the Mediter- 
ranean, where, for some time,' coal-mines have 
been wrought for the purpose of sujipfjdng the 
wants of the department of Carthagetia. r There 
are evfcn some? at no great distance from Tor- 
tox; but such is the apathy of the Spaniards, 
on many pOiiitvS, Notwithstanding the spirit of 
improvement excited with regard to many 
others, that they have not yet attempted to 
avail themselves of these treasures. 

The mountains which surround Malaga pre- 
sent the mineralogist with inexhaustible stores. 
They contain jasper, alabaster, antimony, mer- 
cury, sulphur, lead, amianthus, loadstone, See. 

Malaga has scarcely any remarkable edifice 
except its magnificent cathedral, which re- 
mains unfinished for Want of hands and funds; 
and a modern theatre, which is noc destitute of 
elegance. 
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In the time of the Moors, this city arid 'its 
environs were much more populous than 5 at 
present. The city alone has contained 
wards of eighty thousand souls. In 1747 it had 
between thirty-one and thirty-two thousand!, 
and near fifty thousand in 178.9. In the wes- 
tern part of its territory there were formerly 
above fifty villages ; at present there are nbt 
more than sixteen. These facts alone Would 
be sufficient to demonstrate the injury which 
Spain hits sustained from the expulsion of the 
Moors. ' ' 

This beautiful city has not only suffered from 
political ravages, but is liable, in rainy seasons, 
to destructive inundatiriris from the torrent of 
the Guadalmedina, which runs through it. It 
has now and then been virited by earthquakes, 
and thirteen or fourteen times by the plague. 
The second contagion, which, in 1804, ravaged 
Andalusia and the coasts of the Mediterraneari, 
made greater havoc here than in any other 
town of Spain. , Malaga has thre6 suburbs ; the 
streets are narrow, muddy, And ill-paved. It 
is a large, rather than a handsome town, but 
its territory and port contribute to render it a 
place of considerable importance. Its harbour 
is very large and commodious; it is capable of 
containing four hundred merchantmen and ten 
ships of the line. Vessels may enter or leave 
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it with any wind whatever. The entrance:!* 
formed by two moles, at the distance of ab/wt 
three thousand fathoms from each other but 
the sea gradually recedes from this coast, and 
as the current of the Guadalmcdina carries 
along with it a great quantity of sand, it is not 
improbable that sooner or later the harbour of 
Malaga will be entirely choked up. 

This city, however, is at present engaged in 
a very extensive commerce. The two nations 
who derive the greatest advantage from it are, 
in the first place, the French, and in the se- 
cond, the English. In 1791 Malaga contained 
321 natives of France, 342 Genoese, and 62 
English. It is, nevertheless, visited by a 
greater number of the vessels of the latter- na- 
tion than of any other. In 1789 they amounted 
to near one hundred, while those of the French 
did not exceed eight or ten. The Spaniards be- 
gin tp frequent this port more than they used 
to do. In 1785, only two ships of that nation 
entered the harbour., In 1791 it was visited 
by thirty-nine, and iq 1792 by thirty-three 
The city of Malaga itself takes a direct part 
in maritime commerce.* It has about twenty 

* observations on the mercantile activity of Malaga 

irtajr be considered as a supplement to, and, in soine respect*, 
as< a modification of what we have said oil the subject in 
Vi. of Vo). If. 
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brigs and snows belonging to owners who em- 
ploy, them in frequent voyages to the Spanish 
Indies, to which they cany wines, spirituous 
liquors, raisins, figs, oil, linens, and mercery, and 
bring back in return, piastres, hides, and colo- 
nial produce. Th.'se vessels are also freighted 
sometimes with wine for 0>tend, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and even for Riga 
and Petersburg. There is besides at Malaga 
a , society of mariners called Campania dc Na~ 
vieros, which possesses two or three vessels of 
three hundred and fifty tons burden, which 
are solely engaged in the commerce with India, 
exclusive of a great number of small lateen- 
rigged- vessels, employed in the coasting trade 
of Spain and Portugal, from Barcelona to Lis- 
bon, and sometimes hired to convey supplies to 
the presidencies of Spain.* But these differ- 
ent vesels are very rarely engaged in carrying 
the fruits of the country to Marseilles and 
Genoa. The ship-owners of Malaga relinquish 
this trade to the vessels of Catalonia, the Ra~ 
gusan polacrcs, and the French tartans. This 
city is nevertheless a place of great business* 


•* This appellation is given to the places still possessed bjf 
Spain on the U ’Africa, and which, since the evacuation 
of Oran and ^folquivi;-, are reduced to the following : Me- 
liile, Ceuta, AJhufcenias, and the Pc;; on. 
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It contained in 1801' «\zty first-rate houses in 
fever y branch of (‘mmncrce. It has manufactures 
of silks, velvet, smu>\ .‘dockings, thread, hats, 
soap, pape r, &<\ Neither are the neighbouring 
towns without industry. There are manufac- 
tures of woollen cloth, baize, scree, at Coin, 
Jmiqurrni, ami in particular at Grazalemo, the 
cloths of which are in great demand. SeYges are 
likewise manufactured at Honda, baize and mo- 
rocco leather at Anicquera, and crucibles at Mar- 
hcl !a . 

Another less innocent branch of industry is 
likewise cultivated alone: Ibis whole coast of the 
kingdom of Granada ; 1 mean smuggling’, which 
of late years has been carried on there with in- 
creased activity. The consequences are sew re 
laws, which the government in vain endeavours 
to enforce, and frequent murders that are com- 
mitted with impunity* 

A road which runs along the sea-coast leads 
from Malaga to Velez Malaga, a handsome lit- 
i le town, a quarter of a league fioni the Medi- 
terranean, and the native place of the celebrated 
iviinisier Cfalvcz. To give life to this district be 
established at Machara Viaya, a village near 
Velez, a manufactory of playing- cards, which 
supplies all tiic Spanish colonies with that ar- 
ticle. 

Uut let us return to St. Rncli, in order to re- 
sume our route to Madrid. By making a small 

VOL. ill. <i 
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circuit the traveller may pass through Xinaeua, a 
small tpwn situated on the side of a steep rock. 
.About twenty 3 car.- since, the minister Cralv.cz 
established here, a foundry of iron canuon and 
balls, exclusively intended for Spanish America. 

Proceeding three leagues further, 3011 come 
to Gausin, a handsome town in the midst of 
steep mountains, from which the rock of Gibral- 
tar may be distinctly seen. It overlooks a deep 
vallev, fertilized by the streams which water it 
in every part. The extensive domain of a con- 
vent of 'Franciscans contributes greatly to adorn 
the landscape. The possessions of the monks 
are universal!) in good .‘ dilations, and in high 
cultivation, so that they tend to enliven the ad- 
jacent country. Jt is only their accumulation 
in cities that is attended with serious inconveni- 
ences at least for industry. 

To the distance of two or three leagues beyond 
Gausin, the road runs along’ the sides of the hills, 
through vineyards which cover them from their 
very summits to the bottom of the valleys. The 
country afterwards becomes still more uneven ; as 
far as Honda, it consists entirely of lofty moun- 
tains, in the defiles of which winds an extremely, 
rugged road . ,, 

Prom time to time you come to miserable vil- 
lages, vvhieh hang as it were, on the sides of naked 
*pck; ; . . Their position and their names Guatazin, 
Bcnali, and Alajatcs plainly indicate that they;. 
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were built by the Moors, who sought, in the bo- 
som of these almost inaccessible mountains, re- 
treats where they might be secure from the at- 
tacks of the Christians. At present they are the 
haunts of robbers and smugglers. 

After passing Atajftte, the road ascends till it 
gains the summit of loft y mountains, whence the 
traveller sees, for the last time, the rock of Gib- 
raltar. 

Soon afterwards he discovers Honda, a town 
surrounded almost entirely with a double inclo- 
sure of rocks. The situation is highly pictu- 
resque : but this kind of natural fortification, 
when it ceases to be useful, proves very inconve- 
nient. At. the bottom of this deep and narrow 
valley runs a small river, over winch has, within 
these few years, been erected a stone bridge, 
which, from its elevation, excites in the mind of 
the passenger emotions of terror. 

The environs of Ronda, to the north-east, 
abound in fruits of every kind, a circumstance 
rarely met with in Spain ; for whether it is ow- 
ing to the nature of the soil or the want of skill 
in the gardeners, the country of figs, olives, and 
oranges, seldom produces the other exquisite 
fruits which constitute the most ornamentaf and 
delicious part of our autumnal desserts. We 
sfyall indeed be disposed to ascribe this to mis- 
management, when we consider that the king’s 
table is supplied With excellent fruits of this kind 
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from < lit- gardens of Aranjuez and H. Ildefonso, 
which are under the supcrjntcudaucc of skilful 
gardeners. 

PavuTte, celebrated far its wine, is four 
leagues from Honda, and belong*, to M. ( ‘iron, 
one of the principal inhhbitante of the Sailer 
town, a distinguished e.hiecr, known during the 
late war by the appellation of Marquis de las 
Amariilas. 

Grazalema, is embosomed among rocks, like 
Ronda, from which it is only three leagues dis- 
tant. The inhabitants having abundance of wa- 
fer, and few other rcsoif' ces, have established one 
of the principal manufactures of Spanish cloths 
for the consumption of the lower classes. 

After passing Ronda, you proceed to Cancte, 
a town of a had appearance, and traverse a rug- 
ged and dreary country, notwithstanding its ex- 
tensive corn-fields, and plantations of olives. At 
the end of five long leagues, you arrive atOssuna, 
the capital of the duchy of that name. The town 
Is large, hut though it is the residence of many of 
the nobility, nothing in it announce- ahluence. 
You -may notice, if you please, an alav,ir!a, or 
public walk, adorned with a fountain, and amuse 
yourself with the pompous inscription which so 
highly extols so mean a monument. ' 

Tne distancejljfrom Ossuna to Ecija is only s^x 
leagues, the $$ul leading thjrough one of the. 
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most level ami higltlv cultivated parts of Anda- 
lusia. 

I have already conducted the reader from 
Ecija to .Madrid, a distance of seventy- five 
leagues. ] ham now nothing more to do hut to 
lead hia: back !o the frontiers of France, by the 
route which l followed at the beginning of 179.1, 
in consequence of «it> e.cut which marked the 
first months of that \ ear. 

The court, of Spain had beheld <A a distance 
the storm that was gathering cur the head of the 
unfortunate Louis X\ i. and it was chiefly with 
the hope of averting it that, believing and pre- 
tending to give credit to the assurances of that 
prince, it received me in the month of May 1792, 
as his minister plenipotentiary. On this occa- 
sion, the Spanish monarch,' and those by whom 
he was surrounded, were not perfectly consistent 
in their conduct in regard to me They seemed 
freely and spontaneously to acknowledge mv cha- 
racter ; . and yet, from the reception they gave me 
for four montf^ it. was easy to perceive how 
extremely repugnant this negotiation was to 
their feelings. Such was ilic equivocal slot.- of 
tilings when the news of the events of the 10th 
of August readied me at St. Ildefonso, tlie day 
before the aniversary of St. Louis, the festival of 
icon. I nevertheless appeared at court : if 
was an effort of courage, and it was the last. 
From that day I thought i.l so much mo;e in- 
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fciunbcnl on me to keep avay from it; because, 
since the deposition of the king-, I had ceased to 
be acknowledged as his representative. This; cir- 
cumstance did not prevent me from seeing M. 
d’Aranda, and his successor the Duke de la Al- 
oud; a, as often as the interests of my country 
required. 

Notwithstanding the pacific dispositions of 
which I was directed to assure the new govern- 
ment of France, the Spanish court, was making 
preparations which seemed indicative of hostile 
intentions. My duty enjoined me not to suffer 
them to pass unnoticed. 1 requested an explana- 
tion respecting them. More than once the Spa- 
nish minister appeared indignant that, a foreign 
government should intermeddle in the internal 
administration of his country. Being, however, 
at that time desirous of peace, and hoping, above 
all things, to save Louis XVI. he was on the 
point of binding himself tp neutrality by a formal 
agreement. This agreement w as actually drawn 
up in jny presence, and tbr\||?ded to Paris, 
whence it was sent back with sqme slight altera- 
tions. These, however, Spain thought of suffi- 
cient importance lo require fresh explanations. 

Xu, the mean time, the trial of the king com- 
menced,, Charles IV. urgently interceded in be- 
half of his kipsman ; but ip vain. The death ©f 
Louis was lesolyed upon. He was biought ho 
the flock, >nd my negotiation was broken off. 
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I demanded a passport, and left. Madrid the 23d 
of February, 1793. As I liad never visited Ca- 
talonia, which, oil the eve of the war witn which 
we were Ihrca'eued, was likely to be the princi- 
pal theatre of miiilary preparations, I resolved to 
proceed through Valencia and Barcelona, and 
to return to France by way of Perpignan. 

My first day's journey brought me to Aran- 
juez, where the court then resided. I saw once 
more a few friends whom I siili retained among 
the Spaniards, and who, lamenting with me the 
disastrous rupture for which uiv i parture was 
the signal, predicted, as well .is myself, that it 
would not be of long duration. I pursued my 
route and passed the night at Oca»a. 

I entered La Mancha, the western part of 
which I liad to cross on my way to the kir.gdom 
of Valencia. I had performed the same journey 
merely for pleasure in 1782, in the finest season 
of the year, and at a period when my mind, the 
whole political horizon, ahd every thing about 
me, was more serene. 

There are three roads from Aranjuefc to Valen- 
cia : one of them, the post road, passes through 
Tarancon, Rcquena, &c. It was this that I 
travelled in 1783. The other, which 1 took on 
my return, conducts through San Felipe, Al- 
i$»aivza, and Albacete. The third is the beauti- 
ful new road, winch leads in the most conveni- 
ent manner from Madrid to Valencia. 
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’ /We 'shall take a rapid survey of these twd 
reads. If you chuse the post- road, you proceed 
for half a league, along the Calle <k la Rttjna ; 
then, turning to the left, you bid adieu for a 
long time to verdure and shade. 

! In the space of seven leagues, you several 
times 1 come within sight of the Tagus, but it is 
• Uot the Tagus of Aran juez, nor even of Toledo, 
You afterwards arrive at F'uentc-Ducfias, a large 
village, which exhibits nothing but a picture of 
idleness and misery. 

Three leagues bovond < I s a.t place is Taraneon, 
a town of considerable >i/i: ; a little beyond which 
you pereeive the caslle of Deles, which, after 
having been, as its form indicates, a fortress 
built, without doubt to prevent the incursions of 
the Moors, is now transformed into the peaceful 
asylum of a religious community. 

I -pass rapidly ovfer the stages of Saylic.es, Vil- 
lar del Saz; Olivarez, the situation of which* 
in the center of a nearly circular chain of hills, 
is extremely picturesque ; and *of ' Bon ache, three 
leagues further on. The distant from ’Bon ache 
to Cam pill© is five -leagues • road is encum- 
bered with stones, and 1 leads xurough a country 
which every whefd presents sypietu re of ‘sterility 
and depopulation. For the greatest part, of the 
live leagues between OapiptHo and 5 Villargordo^ 
you are Conducted along 1 .- the aumni its of th« 
wid«ntains/by paths wlrei*e^wppefspps could not 
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walk abreast, witlkiut running tlic risk of being 
precipitated into the deep Valievs beneath. .Af- 
ter stumbling in this manner for some hours over 
a rugged road i:i the midst of deserts, you de- 
scend by a y.ig-y.sg path, and discern the Rio 
Cabriei winding through a narrow valley, which 
it clothes with verdure, and which it leaves, af- 
ter passing under a handsome bridge with a si ogle 
arch, called cl pucnic do Pajaza. Near this bridge 
is a spacious natural cavern, the retreat of the 
robbers and smugglers with which this unhappy 
country is infested. 

The traveller, after he has ascended another 
very steep hill, at length arrives at the post-town 
of Villargordo. 

The mountains over which we have just con- 
ducted the reader are denominated Las Coulreras, 
a name which excites no very pleasant sensations 
in the traveller. The next four leagues bring 
him to Rcqucna, across a plain, which affords 
the first specimen of the kingdom of Valencia. 
The neighbouring streams, from which cuts have 
been made to irrigate this plain, conspire with 
the goodness of the soil and the mildness of the 
climate, tb adapt it to the cultivation of corn, 
wine, flax, and in particular of the mulberry-tree, 
aa well as to pasturage. • 

^ikyond Requena, yon come to another chain 
(if 'mountains! called CabrUlm. This road 
i# likewise many places extremely rugged,, 
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but* fortunately it is of no grvat length ; Tot al 
the end of three leagues you an nr at la Vent (l 
del Rcluior, a building perfectly lonely and de- 
tached. ; 

As soon as you have passed Rcquena. loiren 
ter tlie kingdom of Valencia; and you perceive 
the transition in the industry and activity of the 
inhabitants, who fail not to avail themselves of 
the scanty patches of-vegetable earth with which 
the brows of their rocks are covered. 

The environs of t’iuvain particular, justify thfc 
encliantiug descriptions which have been given 
of this beautiful country. It affords inexpressible 
delight, after traversing the barren plains of 
Castile, where trees are so rare, where the herb- 
age is without verdure, and the fields are im- 
inclosed, to find yourself among quick hedges, 
formed by aloes, < and serviiig as inclosures to 
orchards, pastures, and plantations of olive and 
mulberry trees. 

1 his charming country extends to about half a 
league beyond Chiva. Tlie soil then becomes 
less fertile. But the enchanted eye soon discerns 
V alencia and the Mediterranean. On arrivinar 
at the village of Qi|Arte, which is a league dis- 
tant from Valencia,, ?,you come to an uninter- 
rupted successiott iay rchards. gardens, and little 
country houses, tl^implicity of which forms jl 
pleasing contrast with the luxuriance of nature. 
Half a league further you come to a second vil- 
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lage, tlic extremity of which joins the suburbs of 
Valencia. 

The w ay by which I returned in 1785 is seven 
leagues longer than the above road. It is hot 
frequented by 1 he post, but you may perform the 
journey either in a cache de cull eras, or at a much 
cheaper rate, in. a kind of small chaises called 
calczincH, which are a cry common both in the 
environs of Valencia and in the city itself. 

Pursuing this second route, vou are first con- 
ducted for six leagues, by an excellent road, 
through a very fertile country. The plantations 
of mulberry and olive trees, inter mingled with 
fields office, extend to the environs of San Fe- 
lipe. This town, formerly denominated Xativa, 
stands on the declivity of a mountain, at the foot 
of two castles ; a position which accounts for its 
long resistance io the arms of Philip V. and for 
which it was punished with the loss of its name 
and privilege'*. It contains a very hawhomc 
church, and several fountains which would not 
disgrace the largest cities. 

On leaving San Felipe, you proceed for three 
leagues between uncultivated and depopulated 
hills, to la Vcnta del Puerto. You are then on 
the confines of the kingdom of Murria, so much 
extolled for its fertility and high cultivation. It 
ijHrue that its claim to these panegyrics, has been 
acquired only by the plain in which its capital 
is situated on the hank of the Segura, and which 
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is known by the appellation of in Vega de Mur- 
cia. 

Beyond In venta del Puerto the view is bounded 
on all side-* by barren mountains, across w'hicl* 
pasSe.s one of the roads that descend to \lmanza. 
This spacious town appears scaled at the extre- 
mity of an extensive plain, celebrated for the 
victory which secured I he throne to Philip V. 
This plain is in a high state of cultivation, and 
its fertility seems to increase the nearer you ap- 
proach to Almanza. The people of this country 
ha, e a tradition that the years immediately fol- 
lowing the battle fought here were extremely 
productive; a paltry compensation for the waste 
of human blood, occasioned by that victory. 
About the distance of a cannon-shot before you 
come to Almanza, is erected a socle, on the four 
sides of which are Spanish and Latin inscriptions 
relative to the victory gained by the Marshal dc 
Bei’v i h. Above the socle rises a pyramid, upon 
which was placed an armed l ion. The Valen- 
cmns, taking umbrage at J|jSs' ^figure, and its 
threatening attitude, beat ,SMc»,wn with stones, 
and the little statue which now crowns the pyra- 
mid was substituted in its stead. A victory Jikp 
that of Almanza might have been commemorated 

, , , f t", • ' , ' ' 

by , a more magnificent monument. 

The only branch of industry carried on a] 
Almanza is weaving, in wjiich considerable uum- 
feers of haijds are employed, so that the hemp, 
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grown m (be neighbourhood is not, by far, suffi- 
cient to keep them employed. To the north of 
the town vou sec the picturesque ruins of an old 
uninhabited cr.-i.Ic. Towards the east rises a 
mountain is; the. form of a trapezium, the tides 
of w hich are so regular, that at a distance yoh 
Avould almost take it for a prodigious intrench- 
mesit. 

On leaving Almanza, pmsousto the construc- 
tion of the great road, y u eivc-ed a country, 
stony, desert, and cover'd wish heath ; another 
not very pleasing specimen of the kingdom of 
Murcia. Soon afterwards, you perceive on the 
left, the village of Chinchilla, scaled on a naked 
eminence, commanding a view of the spacious 
and fertile plains of La Mancha. You arc thdn 
but six or seven leagues from the village of 
Hellin, remarkable for being the birth-place of 
Macau az and of Count dc Florida Blcu.ca. who 
was exiled thither immediately after Ins disgrace. 

, ■„ , y _ ( , * 1 ^ 

You now approach Albacetc, the environs ol 
which are rendered fertile by irrigation. Thi; 
town, situated between Valencia and Alic.-u-t, 
is frequented by a great’ number of merchant-: 
It lias manufactures of steel and iron brought, 
Jr ora Al icant. Their productions have not at- 
tained any high degree of perfection, but thi 
"Sjr&ncb ni industry is at least sufficient to banish 
idic-n .»s wd Indigence from the place. * 

Beyond Mbaecfc, ' the road patae* through 
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three large villages of La Mancha; La jGrineta, 

ha Roda, and Minalla; and you proceed For 

# 

nine leagues across a prodigious plain very neg- 
ligently cultivated, and producing only a small 
quantity of corn and saffron, 
v You next arrive at El Provenzio, a pretty large 
town, the inhabitants of which are principally 
engaged in the cultivation of saffron. 

Proceeding through a well cultivated coun> 
tty, you come to the !\vo villages of Predoner a, 
which has a saltpetre manufactory, and La 
Mota, in an agreeable situation. Hence the eye 
expatiates over the extensive plains which Were 
the theatre of the exploits of the immortal Don 
QuiXottc. Soon afterwards, you pass within a 
league of Toboso, the native town of Dulcinea ; 
and discern its steeple, the little wood where 
the knight awaited the tender interview which " 
he sent his faithful squire to negociate, aad the 
bouse in which Dulcinea received his amorous 
message. 

At length you pass through Qriintanar, and ar- 
riu 1 at Corrol, a large village of La Mancha, 
which is no more than^ue leagues from Aran- 
juez, lu 1783, the pew road went no further 
than this place. ,ln||79 3, 1 found that it had 
been carried on twtRe confines of the kingdom 
of Valencia, and ‘excepting.! about twelve leagued 
the road from Madrid -toy Valencia was one of 
thfi %est in Europe. The' new road has in seve- 
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ral places iakrn a different direction from the 
old one. It leaves San Felipe a league td the 
left It neither crosses the extensive plain of 
Almanza, nor passes by. the monument of the 
battle. On reaching this plain, you proceed for 
some time along the skirts of it, and then gently 
descend into the kingdom of Valencia ; a transi- 
tion announced by the temperature of the air, 
and the high cultivation of the country. ' On 
my last journey, I entered Valencia on the 27tl» 
of February. AH the almond-trees were in blos- 
som, all the spring flowers were blown, and we 
travelled among olive and carob-trees, beneath 
the shade of which a soil easily fertilized, an- 
nounced abundance. This first dress of nature 
appeared so much the more striking, as we had 
just traversed La Mancha, where -the ground in 
several places w as still covered with large patcheft 
of snow. , ■ • :• 

In this dav’s journey we observed very few 
houses. Half way, a vent a on the declivity of 
a hill, commands a view of a fertile valley. It 
is four leagues further to the Vent a del Rey , a 
large new inn, where we were agreeably surprised 
to find clean furniture and utensils, and even a 
fire-place. 

t Every thing in this district indicates affluence. 
Tbe new road is in general constructed with par- 
ticular caie, and, even yjiith magnificence. 

As we trav$k$lp»gitrf we come a# intervals to 
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handsome new houses, fine budges over (lit) 
smallest streams, banks faced with solid walls, 
frequent parapets for the safety of the traveller , 
parts of the road turned with nil along the sides 
of hills, and stones marking tlu* (.Maine at the 
end of every league. The hft)»hf{h u placed at 
the entrance of the long village, at the extremity 
of which is situated the \ enta del Rey. On 
your way thither, sou piss through Lanera, ano- 
ther village, fonnt d of groups of houses, most of 
which are m w , u allcud on either side of the way. 
High roads, especially in fine countries are like 
the banks of rivers, and even of smaller streams; 
they invite population. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Arrival at Valencia. Popular indignation against 
the French. Description of the City and its 
Environs. Rice- grounds. Barilla. Oil. Es- 
parto. Aloes. 

We arrived very late on the seventh day of 
our journey at V alencia, The sixty-third league- 
stone stands near the first house in the suburb 
where we judged it advisable to pass the uight ; 
a precaution which the terror of oujr muleteer,, 
rather than our own fears caused us to adopt. 
V alencia was at that time the theatre of one of 
the most violent ebullitions of regal and religious 
fanaticism against the French. Every person, 
belonging to that nation, whatever might be his 
opiuion respecting the Revolution, was exposed 
to the popular fury. In order to repress its 
rage, Don Vittorio Navia, governor of the king- 
dom of Valencia, was obliged to exert the ut- 
most vigilance, and to make use of the small 
armed force which had been left in its capital. 
On the night of our arrival, the city was illumi- 
nated ; numerous patroles were employed to 
prevent disorders. The innocent and peaceable 
VOL. II*. E 
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objects of (his blind animosil v were shut, up itt 
their habitat iciis, from which they were every 
moment afraid of Lein®; dragged. I knew seve- 
ral person’s at Valencia who were in (his predi- 
cament; l o tin Ir safety 1 sacrificed (he [.'assure 
I should have received from seeing; them, and 
they w ere not a little obliged to me for it. 

Vor our part, keeping close and quiet in our 
inn, we imposed silence on such of our servants 
as might have betrayed us by their language, and 
in particular, on mir children, who, by their cries 
might have up p used the enraged passengers, of 
the existence of a little Ihcncli colony. We forr 
tunately passed quite unnoticed, and set off an 
hour before day-light from tins dangerous city. 
The tumult which had already had more than one 
paroxysm, cost none of our countrymen their 
lives; but several of their habitations were broken 
open, and some of their warehouses pillaged; 
and the Valencians thus gratified the ancient 
jealousy excited by the prosperity of our com- 
merce and industry ; a jealousy whiehis stronger 
at Valencia, than in any other part of Spain, be- 
cause that city, celebrated for its manufactures, 
looked upon ur. as active and formidable riVals. 

I shall pot carry triy readers so rapidly through 
the kingdom of Valencia, neither shall 1 make 
(hem quit itef^apital so abruptly as I \Vas obliged 
to do in 1793. “This province, one* of the most 
pmtid^^f'Spaiij, perhaps the most 
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delightful country in Europe, requires us to enter 
into some particulars respecting it. 

The capita! of Valencia, though not strictly 
speaking ;s handsome city, is at hast a very agree- 
able place U* reside in, especially of late years, 
since the establishment of a vigilant police, which 
is not less attentive i o its embellishment than to 
its security. Though its streets are uupa\ed, 
they are kept extremely clean The soil, which 
is very frequently removed, ser\es to manure the 
vast orchard which surrounds Valencia on every 
side. Idleness and indigence are banished from 
this city', where artisans of every description find 
work. In 1783, near four thousand silk looms 
and frames of different dimensions gave employ- 
ment to upwards of twenty thousand of the inha- 
bitants, exclusive of those who prepare the wood 
and iron-yvork of so great a number of machines# 
and such as arc engaged in spinning, winding* 
and d yeing the silk. 

This prosperity has progressively increased 
since 1783, and l am assuied, that of late years 
Valencia has contained eight thousand looms 
and frames of every description. The govern- 
ment neglects nothing that can tend to the en- 
couragement of this branch of industry. Of 
this disposition it exhibited several proofs during 
tfye war with France. # That war occasioned two 
of those extraordinary levies of men, known in 
Spain by Jthe appellation of quintas. The court 

tr 2 
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exempted from the ballot all the journeymen em- 
ployed in any manner whatever in the silk manu- 
factures, and in the city of Valencia alone this 
exemption extended to upwards of tlncc thou- 
sand persons. 

The silk manufactures are not the only source 
of employment possessed by the Valcncians. They 
supply the royal arsenals with a considerable 
quantity of hemp They ha\ e manufactures of 
•woollen cloths and camlets in their capital, and 
fifty paper-mills, scattered throughout the coun- 
try. 

Their wines and brandies are exported in great 
quantities not only to England, Jersey, Holland, 
and the North, bv w'ay of Dunkirk, where most 
of the brandy denominated Valencian, was some 
tirn since made, but also for several years past to 
Spanish America. The wines and brandies of 
Valencia even find their way up the Loire, to 
the environs of Orleans. Our' merchants l>uy r 
them up, to mix the latter w'ith our brandies 
which are of superior quality, and the former 
with the French wines in order to give them a 
higher color. 

Rice is another source of wealth to the inha- 
bitants of the kingdom of Valencia ; but its cul- 
tivation detracts from the salubrity of their Re- 
dial climate. They, however, possess mean's of 
llrotectlng' themselves frotn the pernicious influ- 
ence of’tbpd ricc-knds. 1 haVe known people 
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who, by taking care not to go abroad till the sun 
had risen to some height above the horizon, by 
returning in the evening to their apartments, 
which were well closed against the external air, 
aud abstaining almost entirely from the use of 
water, lived in the midst of their rice-fields with- 
out sustaining any inconvenience: but few persons 
who reside in their neighbourhood, escape the 
attacks of periodical fevers. They are not on 
this account tho less attached to that branch of 
agriculture, because it is attended with little 
trouble, and considerable profit. Rice is sown 
at midsummer, and reaped at the end of Septem- 
ber. The crops seldom fail, and the produce is 
sure to find a ready market. Such being the 
case, it is but natural that the cultivation of this 
article should have numerous partisans. The 
government is, in consequence, obliged to enact 
severe laws to diminish the quantity of ricc- 
grounds. They abound, along the coast, and 
especially to the south of the city of Valencia, 
from Candia to Catarjojo. On this tract, the 
predilection for the culture of rice assumes the 
character of a mania, which nothing can restrain. 
The government divides the farms into several 
quarters or cotos, aud marks out those which 
jaloue for a given time may be sown with rice ; 
tut this restriction is in few instances attended 
fp. In vain the Captain-general repairs p.eyscn- 
glly to th$ spj$ tp enforce these regulations. 
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His authority is often compromised, and some-: 
times even his safety; and the law is frequently 
evaded with impunity. The quantity of rice 
raised of late years is consequently prodigious. 
Valencia supplies all Spain., except the south of 
Andalusia with rice, which is preferred to the 
produce of Carolina. 

The extensive demand for the rice of V alcncia 
has tended to raise it considerably in price. The 
measure which in ! 7S.J was sold for six or seven 
piastres, now costs Oomtcnto twelve ; and the, 
farmers of the count:’;, assert that Valencia annu- 
ally receives no less than thirty-two millions of 
reals for the rice winch it ex/orts. There are, it 
is well known, two ways *f cultivating this grain. 
It. is either planted or sown. When planted, it 
is more productive, but requires more attention, 
for which reason the latter method is generally 
preferred. The land is prepared by ploughing 
for its reception, but the surface is made level 
without any appearance of furrows, and covered 
with water $o the depth of more than a foot. 
The culture of rice, syt feast in the kingdom of 
Valencia, is atiende4 With this singularity, that; 
the plant is constantly In water even including 
the time of reaping it, llicc-grounds are never, 
drained* except fortjae purpose of weeding them, 
in harvest-time thfflreapers wading up to the 
kqees in water, a^;. followed by low carts whiefy 
receive the sheasiss of rice,] .this grain is tbeiy 
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separated from i be straw in the same manner as 
all other kinds are, not only in the kingdom of 
Valencia, but throughout almost all Spain ; -that 
is, it is trodden out by horses or nudes. After 
this ope.'.itio:). the rice is still covered with the 
husk. ThA is removed by means of mills per- 
fectly resenkbling lom-inil's, excepting that the 
stones are. covered with cork. The rice is sold 
both before and after the latter operation.* 

Bariila i« a production peculiar to the king- 
doms of Valencia and A; ms .’a. It i« an csscutiul 
article in the manufacture of ;-;!a*s. About onc< 
hundred atm fifty thou-. nul medals are unnually 
made and exported to 1 i ix lii' c, Fmglund, Genoa, 
and Venice. 

Soda, in Spanish, sow, is a species of barilla, 
made use of in the soap manufactories of France 
ami England. About twenty- five. thousand quin- 
tals a-ye.tr are made in the kingdom of Valencia. ' 

Aqua-azni is a third species of barilla. The 
quantity aumnJfy made amounts 1 to four thou- 
sand quintals, the greatest pyn of which is ex- 
ported to Marseilles. 

* ’The rice-grounds have of late years gradually extended 
their limits. A law-suit between their partisans, and those of 
plantations of mulberry -trees, was decided in favour of the 
foryaer, who have abused their victory at tae expence of tire 
•salubrity of the air. The ricc-grouuds, however, do not yet 
reach beyond Ria j the rest of the, coast of Valencia still re- 
jnsftns free from their .pfctwtiohs influence. 
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Lastly., solicor, a fourth species of barilla, is 
produced without cultivation, and is used in the 
glass-houses of France, England, and Italy. 

When the plants of these different species of 
barilla have arrived at maturity, they are form- 
ed into heaps which arc left a day or two to dry. 
They are afterwards laid, without too much pres- 
sure, in holes about three feet deep, and set on 
fire. The burning matter is stirred from time to 
time with long poles, and fresh plants arc thrown 
in when the others are consumed. When they 
are supposed to he completely burned, the holes 
are covered with earth, and the barilla is left to 
cool. It is loo often adulterated by the admix- 
ture of other plants which grow in the same soil. 
The ashes produced by this burning arc the ba- 
rilla in lumps, in which form it is exported. 

Oil is one of the most abundant productions of 
the kingdom of Valencia ; but it is not allowed 
to be exported, except when the price is very low. 
It is generally thought to have a disagreeable 
taste and smell, aud upon the whole it deserves 
that character. This imperfection is attributed 
to various causes ; in the first place, to the prac- 
tice of bruising the fruit by the negligent man- 
ner in which it is gathered, instead of plucking it 
with care ; 5ec(Rid||||fo the custom of keeping 
the stone too lon dH p the olive ; and thirdly, to 
the scarcity ofjfff mills, which ppcasions tbp 
olives to be left Ij flPr al months ip heaps, in which 
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pressed. 

To me this third cause appears the most im- 
portant as well as the most general in its opera- 
tion. It is one of the principal inconveniences 
of the feudal system, which still oppresses a great 
portion of Spain. In the kingdom of Valencia, 
in particular, there arc few landed proprietors 
but what have their exclusive ovens and mills, 
either for corn or olives. Now the mills of the 
latter class arc far from being sufficiently nume- 
rous for the growers of olives, and they are not at 
liberty to build others for their own use. The 
oil of Valencia must therefore be of inferior qua- 
lity, as long as its inhabitants are not released from 
these galling restrictions. Some, however, suc- 
ceed by care and precaution, in producing an oil, 
which in the opinion of competent judges, is not 
much inferior to that of Provence.* 

TJie Valencians fail not to derive advantage 
from all the productions of their soil. They 
have a kind of earth, of which they make squares 
or tiles of colored jflft ft-ware, called nzulcjos, 
which are m&nufactfjKl only at Valencia. They 
are used to pave aridcover the walls of apart- 

■ •vs** ■ 

* Some improvement has been made in the manufacture of 
f ,’ pil, especially in the environs of Alicante. At Eiche, for ox- 
amplk, and on the hills adjacent to that little town, is mad- <1 
^'virgin oil, limpid as water, and which is not surpassed by the 
|>est oils of Ptwenee. 
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tents. 'The moat complies ted' &$ ttl&S-* 

querades, bull-fights, &<\ are painted upon them. 

Esparto, though one of the most common 'pro- 
ductions of the country, is of very great utility 
to the inhabitants, who make with it mats and 
cordage. Great quantities of thV at tide were 
formerly sent, to the French ports in *,!; Mediter- 
ranean, but the exportation of it was forbidden 
in 1 ? H3. This prohiekh h produced rnnon- 
strauees. It was asserted that the country coaid 
pot possibly make use of ail f ho r spavin grown 
there. The government, in consequence, allow- 
ed certain individuals to export considerable 
quantities, and our put Is of Toulon and Mar- 
seilles, where it is much used in the dock-yards 
and arsenals, reaped the advantage of Uiis per- 
mission. 

The industry of the Valencia^, even avails 
itself of the aloe, a parasitical plant, which seems 
to have been designed only for ornament apd for 
iucloMircs. From its lone; and ve»\ thick leaves 
they procure a kind of thread, with which they 
make bridles and other atfeiclcs. 

They likewise export pMjof the wool of the 
second quality which theff territory produces. 
r fiie sheep which furnish ijtpve cVffly kept in the 
xicinity of^Gaqdsa, and in the pert of that town 
it. is shipped for Marseilles, together with nu- 
merous cargoes of dried fruits, aniseed, and cochi- . . 
neal raised in the country. 
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Finally, their abundant crops of oranges, le- 
mons, raisins, and figs, and above all their wines 
and brandies furnish them with articles for a pro- 
digious exportation. 

In the Kingdom of Valencia, industry is not 
cramped and oppressed, as in the provinces of 
the crown of Castile, by royal imposts. None of 
those comprehends! under the denomination of 
rentas pmviuciulru., are known here; in the place 
of all these there is only the eq.uiou'cnlc, a direct 
tax on all property of what nature soever it may 
be. It is rated with great accuracy in each town- 
ship by the board, called the ntaduria dc tno- 
pios el arbiUioa, and the tax, which is moderate, 
is gathered by a collector, denominated alcalde. 
On the other hand the Valencians are subject to 
very heavy feudal services, and seigniorial im- 
posts levied iu kind on the produce of the soil, 
amounting- to a seventh, a sixth, and in some 
places to a fourth of the whole crop. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Buildings of Valencia. Canals. Irrigation. J\ r eit 
Port. Silks. Slate of JManuf act arcs. 

Let us now enter Valencia and survey the 
most remarkable objects in that city. 

Its exchange is a spacious structure, where the 
merchants and manufacturers assemble, and 
where the chief, nay almost the only subject of 
their conversation and bargains, is the most va- 
luable production of the country, silk. 

The arts and belles lettres arc seldom cultivat- 
ed in manufacturing and commercial cities. Va- 
lencia, nevertheless, has a public library, that of 
the archbishop, which also contains a collection 
of statues and antique busts. 

The last archbishop of Valencia was of a cha- 
racter so austere, as to make him an euemy to all 
profane pleasures. Ilis.scruplcs diminished the 
value of this collection, by causing some of the 
statues which compp|e it to be mutilated. The 
theatre of Sarago^j&V having been burned by 
lightning, he obtJpPu an order for shutting up. 
that of ValendKTnd building houses upon the 
scite which it cwsupied. 
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Since liis death, the lovers of the stage have 
begun to erect a new theatre, under the direction 
of Fontana, a skilful architect, who, some years 
since was invited to Madrid, to execute the em- 
bellishments of the palace.* 

The Beal, the residence of the Captain-gene- 
ral, is more remarkable for its fine position than 
for its beauty. It is an ancient and extensive edi- 
fice, situated in tin* most remarkable quarter. 
Between the walls of the city and the suburb* 
runs on this side a long vacant space, to which 
you are led by five bridges over the Guadala- 
viar. If the current of that river filled its chan- 
nel, it would be difficult to imagine a finer point 
of view ; but before it reaches Valencia, it is ex- 
tremely reduced by the abundant contributions 
which it has paid in its course. It is this river 
that furnishes the greatest part of the water for 
the irrigation of this fertile country. This -sys- 
tem of irrigation is superintended by police 
which cannot be too highly admired. The differ- 
ent cuts made from the river feed several canals for 
irrigation, or azequias, which diffuse their bene 
fits over all the adjacent lands. Each land- 
holder previously knows the very day and hour 
at which he is to receive the salutary supply. 
He then opens his sluice and admits the water 
/into the littfe canals which border liis grounds, 

* This theatre is finished, but Valencia is still without an/ 
dramatic exhibition* 
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and which he is obliged by an express law to 
cleanse twice a year. Four azequias are cut front 
the Guaiiaiaviar at different heights. T!ie prin- 
cipal heg'h'.s at . Gedalgar, and hears the name of 
Moncada, a town four leagues from Valencia, 
where the board for the management of that aze- 
q?;ia is established ; for in this kingdom the canals 
for irrigation constitute on important object of 
the general police, and in She capital there is a 
tribunal for the sale purport enforcing the 
laws relative n> it . and pc.ui-hiug the delinquents. 
It meets in (ho s : Panic of the cathedral, and 
notwithstanding the abne-t rustic simplicity of 
its members, who are ail fanners, (hey know per- 
fectly well how to command respect. 

This general and periodical irrigation is cer- 
tainly attended with great advantages. It main- 
tains verdure and fertility; it multiplies produc- 
tions to such a degree, that the soil is continually 
colored with fruits; that the mulberry-trees are 
thrice dripped of their leaves ; that tile fields of 
clover and hicern art- mown eight or ten times a 
year; that the earth, not content with bearing 
forests of olive and mulberry-trees, at the same, 
time nourishes straw berriefe corn and pulse be- 
neath their shade. But |pis mode of watering is 
likewise accompanied with serious inconvenien- 
ces. This artificial fertility gives not to the 
plants that substance they receive from 

if^iure alone. Accor^ B^y the alimentary sub- 
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stances of Valencia are in general much less nu- 
tritious than those of Castile. This profusion of 
water, winch changes the nature of the plants* 
seems also to extend to the annual kingdom. 
Maliguitv iu> gone still further, at the expence of 
the human species, and even of the fair sex, and 
has coiupt v u fhe following lines, to which I am 
1») no mcaris opposed to sub cribe: 

I'n VJein'in b eshierha, li beriv n^nn, 

JLos y las muor “• s i » . u «.* 

Near Hie hanks of the f « \\ n b.jhiviar, are (ho 
truest \vj r k< of Valeu- iu, the *iL;.ncda 9 ju>*h!G 
run! Ihr ruau todrao, a small village on 
the .“here, about ha! fa league from the city. 

Fora long time "Valencia had no other port 
than the had roadstead opposite G rao. Small, 
v esseb could uddom approach nearer than half a 
league, and :.hips with three masts were scarcely 
ever seen thorn Their cargoes were unload- 
ed into barges which were rowed close to the 
shore, and then drawn by oxen upon the beach. 
'V alencia, therefore, wanted nothing but a har- 
bour to render it one of the most flourishing 
cities iu Spain. Within these ten or twelve 
years eliorts have been made to procure it this 
advantage. This undertaking has been confided 

* In Valencia flesh-meat is grass, grass is water 5 men are 
women, amt women nothing.. 
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to an able engineer, a pupil of Don Thomas 
Munoz. Every thing conspired to crown it with 
success ; the special protection of Don Louis de 
Urbina, the new captain-general of the province, 
the voluntary contributions of the merchants and 
manufacturers, and an advance of five millions 
of reals made by the bank of St. Charles. Tire 
new port will have eighteen feet of water, and 
will be capable of admitting large frigates. It 
has been formed not by digging away the beach, 
but by raising the water of the sea by aitificial 
means similar to those to which the French had 
recourse in the construction of the port of Cher- 
bourg.* 

The coast of Valencia will, therefore, cease 
to be the terror of mariners from one extremity 
to the other; for before this recent undertaking, 
it bad not a single good harbour. From the Ai- 
faques at the mouth of the Ebro, to Carthagena, 
there were no roads but those of Aiicant and 
Santa Pola, where the anchorage was at all sale 

* The works of this port have been continued, but not with 
a success answerable to the first expectations. A duty was 
bid upon silks towards defraying the expenccs of this under- 
taking. Various other funds were sot apart for the' same pur- 
pose, but the tempests of winter destroy what has been done 
in summer. The winds are continually choking up the en- 
trance of the port with sand-banks, and it is to be feared that 
all the money hitherto expended has been absolutely thrown 
aw’ay. 
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of which could afford shelter to vessels in cases of 
necessity. 

During the administration of Count d’4«aoda, 
an establishment was projected upou this coast, 
but it disappointed the expectations that were 
formed respecting it. A great number of Spa- 
nish slaves languished in the chains of the Alge- 
rines, in the island of Tabarca Charles 111. 
ransomed them and allotted them an asylum in a 
small desert island to the south of Alicant, which, 
upon this occasion, received the name of „\ uevet 
Tabarca. The attempt was praiseworthy, but it 
proved unsuccessful. Nature, by refusing this 
island wood, stone, earth, and water, seems to 
have doomed it to remain perpetually desert. 

The new port ofGrao holds forth more pleasing 
prospects. It is likely to be much frequented, t 
and will doubtless do considerable injury to the 
commerce of Alicant. Even before its con- 
struction, nothing could be more delightful them, 
the road from Valencia to (into ; but this sinatt- 
villagc was inhabited only bv fishermen, and 
towards the north the shoic was lined with mi- 
serable huts. - Great part of them having been 
cousmned by fire, and all the proprietors being 
Obliged tb rebuild them on a new plan, hand- 
some uniform houses have risen upon their site, 
and will soon form a new town, which will add 
not a little to the embellishments' sbf the environs 
of Valencia. 

roe. m. 
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From the top of a tower contiguous to the ca- 
thedral, called the Miquclet, you may enjoy au 
enchanting view of .Valencia, and its territory. 
The city seems to stand in the midst of a prodi- 
gious orchard, over which are scattered number- 
less villages aud hamlets. Hence you behold the 
Guadalaviar slowly propelling tlie scanty rem- 
nant of its waters to the sea. Hence you may 
likewise perceive the Alhufera, a lake w hich dis- 
charges itself by means of a very narrow channel 
into the Mediterranean and which at a certain 
distance, as also in the map, has the appearance 
of a gulf. Tins lake abounds in aquatic birds, 
which tlie ' alencians take great delight in shoot- 
ing. In this sport they particularly indulge 
twice in the' month of November. At this 
season the lake is covered with water-fowl, 
teal, aud wild ducks. The sportsmen pursue 
them in boats, and oblige them to take shelter 
among the reeds; at length finding themselves 
too closely pressed, the birds rise in flocks, and 
are killed in great numbers. The Alhufera be- 
longs to the king, w ho lets it for twelve thousaud 
piastres, and the farmer sells permission to shoot 
there for a stated sum. 

The cathedral of Valencia, though highly ex- 
tolled, is an cdilice rather elegant than mag- 
nificent, the walls of which are covered with 
stucco, in con|j»W'lipents bordered with gold. It 
.contains, among other good pictures; some o£ the 
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performances of Joancs, one of the best Spanish 

painters of the second rank. Great encomiums 

are likewise bestowed on the Temple, a modern 

church, in a noble and simple style, and on the 

College del Pat riarca, whose church, which .vould 
* 

bo haucKosne were it less obscured with smoke, 
posses -c." a > i< h shrine, which is shewn with much 
ceremony to >be curious, and even to those who 
have no . - ie for .uch articles. 

Some oilier "bun lies likewise contain pictures 
by .Tonnes., Ill t uba, and Orrente, the three most 
eminent painters of Valencia. 

But what particularly distinguishes the city 
and kingdom of Valencia is their niiwiu fact urns. 
We shall say hut a few words roiieernin.ylho.se of 
woollen cloth, though they contribute much to 
the prosperity of a portion of this kingdom, the 
mountainous region towards the west. Here are 
buried, as it were, the manufactories of Enguera, 
Ontiniente, Concenteyna, and Aleoy. They con- 
sume the great er part of the wool of the country, 
which, though of inferior quality, makes very 
good common cloth, arid is even in great request 
for the manufactures of Languedoc. But it is 
the silk manufactures of Valencia that render this 
country so flourishing. Twenty-five years ago it 
produced a greater quantity of silk than it was able 
to manufacture;* and it was then difficult to 

* It- is computed that the quantity of silk manufactured one 
year with another in Valencia amounts to one million pounds. 
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conceive why government should throw such ol>- 
stacles in the way of its exportation. Now that 
the number of looms is nearly double what it 
was at that period, there is sutlieieiit reason 
for prohibiting the export of silk. It has even 
been found necessary to import this article from 
Italy, and sometimes from France ; as for in- 
stance, after the had season of 1784, and when 
the French manufactures have been in want of 
hands. But, notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
administration, part of the silk of Valencia tinds 
its way out of the kingdom. Its exportation to 
the other provinces of Spain is not forbidden. A 
much more considerable portion than it is able to 
manufacture is seist to Andalusia ; and it is well 
known that some of it, wafted down the Guadal- 
quivir, is conveyed to England. 

The increase of the silk manufactures of late' 
years, has tended to eucourage in an extraordinary 
degree the cultivation of mulberry-trees. They 
are every where planted, and are every where 
found to thrive. A lew years since, there was a 
large barren tract between Valencia and Murvic- 
dro, called the Arena l. It is now covered with 
mulberry-trees. All the landholders pay particu- 
lar attention to their cultivation. 1 was told 
of one who collects annually twenty pounds 
weight of the eggs of silk-worms, and has a suf- 
ficient number *of mulberry-trees to support them. 
It is common enough to meet with persons who 
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raise five, six, or seven pounds of eggs. It may 
not be amiss to observe, that all these trees are of 
the white kind (moreras); for, in some of the 
provinces of Spain, as, for instance, in the king- 
dom of Granada, there are] black mulberry-trees 
( morales J, whose leaves produce a silk very little 
inferior to that of the white ones. 

The leaves of the latter are sold at the rate r r 
about 270 French livres perrwgiv. These leaves 
are gathered once, twice, and at most, thrice a 
year ; but the last are seldom so abundant, or of 
such good quality as the first. In so temperate 
a climate; the season for gathering the leaves of 
the mulberry lasts the greater part of the year, but 
the trees must only be stripped at certain inter- 
vals, ami in proportion to the consumption of 
the silk-worms. All these naked trunks, whose 
number increases as the season advances, disfigure 
the plains otherwise so verdant, and so fertile. 

The silk of Valencia may he compared, in re- 
spect to fineness, with the best in Europe, but 
the spinning is still imperfect, because it is di- 
vided among thousands of hands, and conse- 
quently is not executed in a uniform manner. 
Hence the inequalities of their stuffs ; and on this 
account tiic Spanish silk imported into France is 
never made use of in any fine work. 

Every body knows that, the beauty of the Stuffs 
principally depends on the manner in which the 
jsilk is wound, from the cocoon. This first, wind- 
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ing is performed in three different ways, accord- 
ing to the instrument employed for the purpose. 
The method which has been, aud is still prac- 
tised in Spain, is attended with this defect, that 
the little threads of six, seven, or eight coconus, 
which are wound off at once, form a single thread 
upon a small bobbin, without having been previ- 
ously rubbed against each other. The conse- 
quence is, that the silk thread thus formed re- 
mains rough, and easily unravels. The second 
mode of winding is that common in Piedmont, 
by which each thread of silk is joined to another, 
and is not separated from it until it has been 
twisted round it four or fi\e times. 

The third manner, that of Vaucansou, is an 
improvement upon the latter. Upon the bobbin 
which he invented, the two threads of silk, after 
their first twisting, join a second time for the same 
purpose. This operation is called the double 
crossing. 

If these threads, thus wound upon the spindles, 
arc intended for the woof, they arc fixed in a ma- 
chine with several stories, where they are sepa- 
rately twisted. They are then removed to ano- 
ther machine, where they are twisted together, 
after which they are. fit to be used in the loom. 
Those for the warp are not twisted till the mo- 
ment when they are joined together. 

But before (the. threads are twisted two and 
two, they undergo an operation called the breve. 
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which consists in spreading them over a large 
cauldron, in which several viscous ingredients 
are kept boiling, and the steam from which pre- 
pares them to adhere to each other. They are 
then carried to the twisting machine. The silk, 
after passing through the machine, is called organ- 
zinc. It is in this state only that it is allowed to 
be exported from Piedmont, where the operation 
of twisting was performed better than in any Other 
country previous to the improvement introduced 
by Vaucanson. The method of that skilful me- 
chanician, who extended his views to all the ope- 
rations relative to the manufacture of silk, is ex- 
clusively followed at Lyons ; but the bobbins for 
double crossing’, which go by his name, can only 
be used for the silk of the country, because fo- 
reign silk, which for the most part, is used in these 
manufactures, in order to be exported, must he 
reduced to organzinc. 

Machines for sparing manual labour have long 
been in use at Valencia, as well as at Talavera de 
la Reyna, where I have seen a single wheels et i« 
motion a thousand of those small spindles on 
which the threads of silk are wound. Those of 
Valencia are smaller, because that city docs not 
contain, like Talavera, a royal manufactory, where 
all the operations are performed under one roof. 
In the former, each manufacturer has his work- 
people, and the machines necessary for his busi- 
ness scattered in different quarters. 
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With respect to spinning., however, the Spa- 
niards ’adhere to their defective method with 
an obstinacy which the government has of late 
years attempted to subdue. In 1781., a French 
merchant settled at Madrid agreed to supply iirst 
the manufacturers of Murcia and Valencia, and 
successively any others that should require it, 
with Vaucanson’s bobbins. But the idleness of 
the Spanish manufacturers producing an aversion 
to the use of silk, which, when thus wound, is 
closer and iiner, and which requires greater care 
in the weaving without an increase of profit in 
proportion to the trouble, it was found necessary 
to employ French hands in the first experiments 
of this kind. 

A-n intelligent manufacturer of the name of La 
Payesse, began upwards of twenty years ago to 
make these experiments on a large scale in a manu- 
factory which he established at La Milancsa, near 
Valencia; but the silk wound, spun, and orgau- 
xined according to Vaucanson’s method proving 
from fifty to sixty reals a pound dearer than that 
prepared in the Spanish way, had less sale ; and 
this worthy citizen was by no means indemnified 
for the expencc he had been at. Nevertheless he 
was not discouraged, lie called in theory to the 
aid of practice, and published a treatise On the 
Art of winding, spinning, doubling, and twisting 
Silk, according to Vaucanson’s Method. He even 
offered to direct the proprietors of silk- worms in 
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their experiments ; but there is every reason to 
tear they wii i prove unavailing as long as all the 
implements made use of in the Spanish manufac- 
tures have defects which arc so glaring to all per- 
sons acquainted with the subject, but of which 
the government seems not to be perfectly aware. 
It must however he acknowledged, that the art of 
watering silks has been brought to as great per- 
fection at Valencia as in any part of Euro]>e. 
The Valencians owe this superiority to one of 
their countrymen, Don Manuel Foz, an enlight- 
ened manufacturer, who learned the secret of the 
natives of the Levant, during a tour in Turkey 
undertaken expressly fop that purpose. 

Kill the other branches of the manufactures of 
Valencia have not for some years been improved 
so much as there was reason to expect.. The 
fault lies in the system which the Spanish go- 
vernment pursues in regard to silks, anil in the 
almost unconquerable attachment of the Valen- 
cians to the ancient processes. 

The Patriotic Society of Valencia has, never- 
theless, endeavoured, of late years, to contribute 
to the advancement of industry.* None of these 
Spanish societies has directed its attention with 

* In spite of l he exhortations and the rewards gi\en by this 
society, the cultivation of the mulberry-tree has, of late years, 
rather diminished than increased, because it is riot sufficiently 
encouraged by government, and efficacious measures are not 
adopted for putting a stop to the extension to the rice-grounds* 
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greater perseverance and suceess to useful esta- 
blishments. It encourages the cultivation of the 
mulberry-tree, and improvements in the prepara- 
tion of silk ; and adjudges prizes to the inventors 
of new machines which simplify the processes of 
the art. 

The commerce of Valencia has sustained con- 
siderable injury from the two successive wars 
between Spain and England. Its port has almost 
entirely ceased to he frequented, and tlie produc- 
tions of this beautiful country have experienced 
a considerable diminution both in their price and 
in their sale. The price of a pound of silk, for 
instance, has fallen from five to three piastres, 
which proves the truth of what we hare already 
observed, that, notwithstanding the prohibition, a 
great quantity of silk is, in time of peace, export- 
ed from Valencia, 
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CIIAP. XIH, 

En virons of J 'alencia. Bcnimamct. Bnrjasot. 
Carthusian Convents. Murviedro, the ancient 
Saguntum . Coast of the Kingdom of J 1 'alencia . 
Modern Establishment of San Carlos. Passage 
of the Ebro. 

In the fine season, which in {he kingdom of 
Valencia lasts almost the whole, year, the envi- 
rons of its capital are truly delightful. Number- 
less handsome rural habitations attract the notice 
of travellers. I would recommend to them in 
particular to Visit the village of Beniimunef, half 
a league from Valencia, and among its country- 
houses, that which was occupied about twenty 
years ago by Don Pedro Mayoral, a canon of the 
cathedral. It stands upon an eminence, in the 
center of a garden where orange and lemon trees 
diffuse their fragrant perfumes through the purest 
atmosphere. The coolness of the alleys, the va- 
riety of prospects, the fertility which appears on 
every side, render ii an enchanting retreat. Here, 
and in a hundred other places in the kingdom of 
Valencia, we are convinced of the truth of the 
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observation of a native of Sweden, * with whom 
1 was acquainted at Paris, in the quality of am- 

* I allude to the Count de Creutz, who arrived in Spain as 
minister from Sweden in 1 / 64 , anti resided several years in that 
country. He was the writer of the letter dated Madrid,, Fe- 
bruary 4th, 1 / 65 , and inserted in the last volume of the post- 
humous works of MarmonteJ. The Count de Creutz there 
describes Spain in a spirit of invectiu* rather than in that of a 
judicious observer. His rude sketch even exhibits various fea- 
tures which are at least highly caricatured, if not utterly false. 
Tn proof of this assertion, i shall quote the following passage: 
“ The inhabitants of this dreary region, plunged in darkness 
and the most disgraceful ignorance, are proud of their blind- 
ness. Freedom of thought and action appears to them an ob- 
ject of contempt . Their genius, parched up like their plains, 
produces nothing but shapeless embryos, and rises only by leaps 
and bounds. The common people, whose subsistence is con- 
sumed by the monks, crushed by the immense weight of su- 
perstition and of arbitrary power, stagnate in idleness and indi- 
gence, and have not even the courage to complain.” Had a 
Frenchman expressed such nn opinion respecting Spain, even in 
3/05, would lie ever have been forgiven for it to the south of 
the Pyrenees ? 

Further on the Count de Creutz shews much less severity 
when speaking of the inquisition, which, just at the period 
when he wrote, was exposed to the most vehement attacks of 
philosophy. “ This tribunal,” says he, 4f which struck terror 
into kings themselves, is now a mere phantom, incapable of 
frightening even a child.” 

And it is a philosopher, a protestant who thus expresses him- 
self concerning the inquisition ! The truth however is, that 
this philosopher, this protestant, was guilty of a little exagge- 
ration in 1 765. The holy office was assuredly less for- 
midable then than under Philip IV.: though its thunder 
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bassador from bis court, when lie said: In that 
highly-favoured region we forget every thing - , 
even our native country, business and all. A 
person is no longer a husband, a father, or a friend ; 
he is a being cut off from the rest of his fellow- 
creatures, feasting on the beauties of nature, and 
drinking deeply of the happiness of existence.” 
In the garden which reminds me of this exagge- 
ration, and which would justify it, if any thing 
could, 1 received, on my first visit to Valencia, 
sutii a welcome from the excellent Canon 
Mayoral, as I shall never forget. Ilis soul and 
his countenance seemed to partake of the serenity 
which reigned around him. He was profuse in 
his attentions to me, as nature had been liberal to 
him of her blessings, lie is no more. Sit illi 
terra lexis. 

A quarter of a league from Bonimamct is Bur- 
jasot, another village, in a more elevated situa- 
tion. Besides the tomb of Mademoiselle I’Adve- 
uanf, a celebrated actress, the le Couvrcur of 
Spain ; hut who, more fortunate than the latter, 
obtained without difficulty an asylum at the foot 
* 

bolts were launched ar very tew, it still continued to frighten 
children, and even a good many adults. 

Ten or twelve years later, at the time of the confinement of 
M. Olavide, the Count de Creutz would doubtless have altered 
his sentiments, but then lie would have mi/into the opposite 
extreme. The Count was one of the best poets of his country ; 
and poets, even when they write in prose, seldom pique them- 
selves on a strict adherence to truth. 
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of the altar, travellers are shewn, as one of the? 
curiosities of the country, the Sichas or Silhos, 
•which are large excavations, from twenty-five 
to thirty-five feet deej>, in the form of prodigi- 
ous jars, lined internally with free-stone. They 
were constructed by the Moors, for the purpose 
of storing their grain in them. The modern 
Valcnciaus apply them to their original destina- 
tion. 

Twenty other situations around Valencia are 
deserving of the notice of travellers. If they 
would wish to see a beautiful Franciscan convent, 
let them pay a visit to that of San Miguel de los 
Re yes. They may make an excursion to three 
Carthusian monasteries in the environs of Valen- 
cia, all of which are in charming situations. 
One of these, called Porta Ccli, is worthy of 
particular mention ; every thing there announces 
abundance ; every thing tends, to produce sere- 
nity of soul. Had we even vavred enmity to the 
monastic life, wc could not help feeling a certain 
degree of interest for these silent recluses, who 
cannot be accused of neglecting the gifts which 
nature lias poured forth around their habitation. 
Austere only in what regards themselves, their 
peaceful and laborious lives cannot justly be 
looked upon as useless to the community at large., 
I went into some of their cells, which are re- 
markable for cleanliness and elegant simplicity. 
I likewise paid a visit to their burial-ground. 
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the modest inclosure of which i3 formed by palm 
trees that overshadow their tombs. Rose-bushes 
were planted around them, as if to prevent their 
remains from infecting the air which is respired 
in this sacred spot. 1 regretted that men have not 
every where endcavoi t/ed in the same way, to ex- 
hibit death under a less hideous form, and to banish 
from the grave those images winch render it so 
frightful. W by, thought 1, should we he at such 
pains to strew with funereal objects, and to sur- 
round with horrors, a path which we are all 
doomed to tread? Whv not rather smooth this 
passage for each other, that we may descend to 
the tomb, if not with jov, at least with serenity ? 
Far then from the bed of death, far from the 
graves of the departed, be every thing that is cal- 
culated to excite gloomy apprehensions in the 
minds of the survhors ! Let us enjoy without ex- 
cess, and consequently without remorse, the 
blessings which the earth affords ; and when the 
organized dust, which for a few moments is ani- 
mated by the brealh of life, shall be required of 
us by that common mother of mankind, let it 
serve to fertilize her bosom, and, if possible, to 
embellish her surface ! 

But let us leave Valencia, and the beautiful 
scenery around it, and continue our jourrit} to 
Barcelona. 

After passing through Valencia, the first ye- 
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markable place which the traveller comes to is 
the ancient Saguntum, now called Murviedro.. 
The castles which command the town may be 
seen at the distance of two leagues. You would 
take them at first for the remains of the ramparts 
which the intrepid Sagnntines defended with such 
obstinacy against the Carthaginian hero ; but 
you afterwards learn that they were erected by 
the Moors. On the heights upon which these 
castles are situated, they built seven fortresses, 
communicating with each other by subterraneous 
passages, some of which arc yet almost entire. 
It appears that. Saguntum reached no higher than 
half way up these hills, and stood chiefly in 
the plain tow ards the sea, extending considerably 
beyond the present site of Murviedro ; since Livy 
informs us that it was only a thousand prices from 
it, and Murviedro is a long league from the Me- 
diterranean. In confirmation of this opinion, it 
is remarked, that no relics of fire Caithaginians 
and Homans have been found nearer to the 
Moorish Fortresses than the foot of the hill upon 
which they stand. 

Stones with Phoenician or Lntiu inscriptions are 
still found scattered through Mmwedro. The 
latter are the most numerous. Some of them arc 
introduced into walls, and fisc in excellent pre- 
servation may be seen in those ,of a cliurcji. A 
few arj^o pi^t with on the side of the hill, and 
even siUl.iiiffber, but they w ere probably tarried 
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thither by the Moors, together with other stones 
for the purpose of building. Thus in one of the 
walls of their ancient fortresses we find an antique 
statue of white marble without a head, and some 
stones with inscriptions, ' but in an inverted po- 
sition. 

The monuments, whose ruins are still to be 
seen at Murviedro, were founded at the period 
when the Romans, after the valiant defcqee of 
the Saguntines and the destruction of their city, 
rebuilt the place, and made it one of their muni - 
cipia, one of the most flourishing towns they 
possessed out of Italy. Among other edifices, it 
contained a temple of Racchus, some relics of 
w liich arc to be seen to the left, near the entrance 
of Murviedro. Its Mosaic pavement, which neg- 
ligence had nearly suffered to be lost, has been 
taken up and deposited in the arehiepiscopal li- 
brary. 

You may still discover the foundations of the 
ancient circus of Saguntum, upon which now 
stand the walls that serve to inclose a long suc- 
cession df orchards. This circus, as it is easy 
to perceive, 'extended to a smp.ll river, the bed of 
which ‘bfily remains, and which was the chord^of 
the scg^neht fortified by the circus. When the 
Saguntiries 'exhibited the mock sea-fights, called 
JwMtachta ; this bed was undoubtedly filled by 
thl‘fHbides l of thC rifeighbouring canals; which 
still exist. 

1 
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But of all that remains of ancient Saguotum, 
nothing is in such good preservation as its the- 
atre. You perceive very distinctly the different 
.rows of seats occupied by’ the citizens according 
tp their rank. At the bottom in the place allot- 
ted in our theatres to the orchestra, were the 
seats of the magistrates ; next, those for the 
equestrian order ; and then those for the body of 
the people. You may still see the two door- 
ways, by which the magistrates entered; two 
others exclusn cly reserved for the knights; and al- 
most at the top of this amphitheatre, which con- 
tinues without interruption, from the bottom up- 
wards; you observe the two passages by which 
the multitude withdrew, and which the ancients 
or that account denominated vomUorut, Lastly 
you hud still entire tire highest s.cats which were 
appropriated to the liqtors and courtezans. The 
leupcircnlar crc>t of the whole edifice is also per- 
fectly entire. You way even perceive, on the 
outside, the projecting stones, in which were in- 
serted the bars that served to spread the horizon- 
tal covering of cloth,, which sheltered the spec- 
tators from the sun and rain ; for the ancients, 
in their public exhibitions, foresaw and provided 
for every contingency. Every person, bad a seajt, f 
and was screened from the weather. 411 possi- 
ble precautions were taken to prevent disorder. 
A place, which may still ttfe seen, was. set apart 
for the iudercs. If anv suectator drew unqn. him- 
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telf their animadversion, they directed the lictors 
to seize and conduct him to a particular chamber, 
to which they had access by a private staircase. 
Here they interrogated him, and if they found 
him culpable, he was confined till the conclu- 
sion of the exhibition in a prison under the charn 
bfer in which he was examined. 

Dean Marti, who has given a minute descrip- 
tion of the ancient theatre of Saguntum, com- 
putes the number of spectators which it was ca- 
pable of containing, at nine thousand. Many 
persons will find it difficult to Conceive how the 
actors were able to make themselves heard in the 
open air by so numerous an audience. I how- 
ever ascertained in 1783, that this was possible, 
by going to the top of the amphitheatre, while 
certain sentences were repeated by a lad stationed 
on the spot formerly occupied by the stage. 

Of this place no vestiges then remained. Be- 
yond the amphitheatre^ in which some of the 
stages of Seats towards the centre are considera- 
bly decayed, scarcely any traces of the part oc- 
cupied by the actors was to be found. It ex- 
hibited' nothing but a few trees and ruins. The 
front of the ancient stage had been converted 
into' an alley of mulberry-trees, where rope-maker# 
We carrying on their walking business. No 
care WfikteVer was taken to preserve this valua- 
ble? ihon'hrtlent of antiquity. A keeper, it is 
true, hid k habitation there, which b# enlarged 
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or changed as lie thought fit. Rome families of 
poof mechanics had built within it. wretched lints, 
for which the Homans, almost twenty centuries 
before, had constructed walls and a roof. 
Never was Time better assisted, nay even antici- 
pated, in bis ravages. 

At length, in 1787, a beginning was made to 
retrieve theiii. The coiregidor of Murviedro 
restoring animation, if I may so ex press myself, 
to this skeleton of a Homan theatre, caused the 
principal injuries it had sustained to be repaired, 
and restored it for a few hours to its ancient use 
by the representation of a Spanish comedy within 
its walls. 

Don Louis de Urbina, one of the last cap- 
tains-general of the kingdom of Valencia, had 
in 1796 carried these repairs still further. Un- 
der his auspices, workmen were employed to 
render the theatre of Saguntum fit for the pur- 
pnse for which if was orfgiriklly 'designed: Don 
Francisco Bamahonda, a poet of Valencia, had 
composed a tragedy, the subject Of which was 
worthy of the country and of the theatre 1 : it was 
the siege of Raguntum, that noble spirit of inde- 
pendence which covefOd with ashes, blood, and 
glory, this spot so dear to honour and to liberty. 
But this praiseworthy plan has been relinquish- 
ed ; at lcastjme are assured, that all thoughts of 
restoring tf§- theatre of Saguntum are given up. 
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and that it is abandoned as before to the observa- 
tions of antiquaries.* 

From the theatre, you climb <0 the ancient for- 
tresses of the Moors, which crown the hi!!, and 
on the platform on the summit is an humble her- 
mitage, the inhabitant of wliich enjoys one of 
the finest prospects in Spain. It commands the 
fertile plains between Murviedro and Valencia, 
lie beholds the steeples of that capital rising from 
amidst the orchards by which it is surrounded. 
Before him he has the Mediterranean, the whole 
• coast of which from Murviedro to the sea-side is 
covered with vines, olive and mulberry trees. To 
the left, a chain of hills bounds the horizon, and 
gradually sinks to the Mediterranean, leaving no 
other interval between them than that occupied 
by the road to Barcelona. 

The wine produced in the environs of Murvi- 
edro is strong and of a good flavour; but most 
of it is converted into brandy, which is conveyed 
in barrels to ihe small port, which is about a 
league.from the town ; there, it Is shipped for 
the north, for some other parts of Europe, espe- 
jftially Frauco, and for Spajaish America, which, 
Since the establishment of a free trade, a fiords a 
j&adj market for the brandies, Qtf the coast of Va- 


Tt was ToWh^ud, "an English traveller, who chiefly con- 
tributed 'to fcWcfte’tlifc transient' attention that was bestowed on 
hit monument of antiquity 
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After leaving Murviddroi, the road, which wa* *' 
excellent, led through prodigious plains, shaded 
with olive and carob trees, fertile vineyards, and 
scenes of the most enchanting fertility, to Castel- 
Ion dc la Plana, a village seven leagues from Va- 
lencia. 

At the distance of one long league from Mur- 
viedro, we hatted at Almenara, a town agreea- 
bly situated on an eminence. Here l found five 
French clergymen expelled from Roussillon, to 
whom the Spanish government had given m asy- 
lum in a convent of Dominicans. R was natural * 
for these expatriated ecclesiastics to seek refuge 
in preference in a neighbouring country, and 
that country the catholic kingdom, by way of 
eminence. Accordingly, during a journey - of 
eighteen days, I came to very few places but what 
contained some of them. They at first fixed 
their abode in the capitals and the chief cities of 
the peninsula, hoping to find in them more nu- 
merous means of subsistence than elsewhere. 
Here they excited, the twofold interest inspired 
by pity and persecuted religion. The staunch 
catholics cferied tbeir blind veneration far these 
victims of outfeodngjbto such a length as to pre- 
fer 'tbemhfe*; 4| dp-owa priests ; so that want 
obliged th& l*||me tetadat a lower price tfttf 
spiritual 4dp||p entrusted to tfcm' cam. 
cause^of^^j^htrwevei> > soon 5 triumphed ( over 
tivk *f JpiVen, The Spsauvdstook umbrage at 
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Hire success of these intruders ; and, either in. con- 
sequence of their remonstrances, or because the 
government deemed it dangerous to suffer deli- 
cate questions relative to the rights of sovereigns 
and subjects to be discussed bybhe mass of the 
people, it resolved to disperse tlie French eccle- 
siastics. Orders were issued that, they should 
not in future remain either in the Metropolis, in 
the royal residences, or in the capitals of the pro- 
vinces. The court assigned them abodes at the 
convents in the country, and fixed the number 
of emigrants that each of them was allowed to ' 
admit. 

But to return to Almenara. From this hand- 
some town to € as tell on de k Plana, the country 
is not quite so pleasant, though it is still popu- 
lous, and enlivened by industry. We went 
through Nulls and Villa-Real, two considerable 
towns, and on quitting the latter we passed, by 
means of a very fine new bridge, over a broad 
river that was almost dry . a circumstance which 
frequently occurs in Spain, especially in sum- 
mer* 

At Gastdlon you come to the end of the good 
roads. Nothing can be more abrupt than the 
transition. After you have descended an ex- 
tremely ragged declivity, you approach th©. sSa, 
which you keep in view . for a, league.- ,Ypu 

then pis» through a,, very steep defiles and are 
dreadfedly jotted till ycroarrive at tb a foot of the 
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eminence, close to the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, on which is situated the castle of Oropesa 
You then proceed more smoothly lor a league 
and a half to the venta de la Sinieta. From 
Castellon the fertility of the soil perceptibly de- 
creases. The country all around about the de- 
file of Oropesa, is utterly destitute of inhabitants, 
and exhibits a most dreary spectacle. Beyond 
this place it displays some marks of cultiva- 
tion; but the rugged roads continue with- 
out intermission to Alcala de Sibert, a kind of 
town situated on the side of a hill in a country 
neither agreeable nor fertile. 

You now again approach the Mediterranean, 
and come to the last sea-port towns of Va- 
lencia. 

The first that you reach, by a rough road which 
winds among the mountains, is BcnicarJo, chief- 
ly inhabited by fishermen. Here begin the il at 
roofs and the dialect of Catalonia, a corrupt, kind 
of Spanish, which bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the pattiis of Roussillon, and without 
some knowledge of which a traveller would find 
it almost impossible to make himself understood 
in Catalonia. 

A long league 'from' Benicarlo is another port 
of greater conleflucnce, that of Viiiaroz, a large 
handedific ■txjKvn; ^ containing eleven or twelve 
hundred houses. 1 The ‘environs' of Benicarlo 
and Viaaroz arc covered. 'with vineyards, the pro- 
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ducc of which is partly converted into brand v 
for exportation. 

The wines of Bcuicarlo are exporter! to foreign 
countries, and especially to Bourdcaux, where 
they are mixed with the French wines, for the 
purpose of adapting tie latter to the taste of the 
consumers in Farmland and Ireland, ft has been 
calculated that of late years no less than eleven 
thousand hogsheads of these wines of -Bonicariu 
are sent to Bourdeaux ; and it would be impolitic 
to throw any impediments in the way of this 
trade, since it is not less profitable to Franco 
than to Spain. 

V i ilar o a is not, strictly speaking, a sea*port; 
nevertheless, I found there about lift v vessels, 
which, instead of being moored along the shore, 
were drawn out of the water upon the Leach. 
Man y of these vessels are employed in the coast- 
ing trade to Cadiz, and even to ^Marseilles, and 
some of them venture as far as the liavannah. 

, A league beyond Viuaroz the good road again 
began in 1793, at a small bridge recently con- 
structed on the spot which forms the boundary 
between Catalonia and the kingdom of Valencia ; 
and it continues for three leagues to San Carlo':, 
a modern settlement which deserves some notice. 

San Carlos is situated close to the sea. ^it is 
the chief place of the establishment of the Alfa- 
ques, the appellation given to, a kind of port 
formed by the mouth of the Ebro.. The Alfa- 
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ques are, properly speaking, a long narrow neck 
of land of a semicircular form, which is nothing 
but a prolongation of the right bank of the river. 
1*'aa CarloB stands opposite to the point of this 
neck of land, and it is the landing-place for this 
part of the cost. It consists of two handsome 
edifices which border the high road. A large 
oblong space separates them from another row of 
uniform houses, one of which is one of the best 
inns in Spain. It is very clean, well furnished, 
and affords good accommodation in respect to 
provisions ; but the traveller is inclined to ask 
why this inn, like so many ^others in Spain, is 
kept by natives of Milan ? The Mediterranean 
washes the foot of its walls. At the time of my 
visit in 1793, the works for the new port were 
still in band. The object of this establishment, 
begun in 17S0, was to people a peninsula, before 
deserted and; abandoned j and to render the mouth 
of the Ebro useful to commerce and navigation. 
In this narrow peninsula there were more tha% 
two thousand acres of land to be distributed ; but 
few colonists had settled there, because great 
part of these lands belonged to the inhabitants of 
Amposta and the neighbouring villages* who 
cultivated them without forsaking their homes. 
It was the intention of the government to form 
in this place* spacious port, and to facilitate the 
passage Ebro, which is much impeded be- 
low Amposta. Tb this end a canal was begun 
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at the latter place, and was designed to be car- 
ried on in a direct line to San Carlos. This work 
was so fur advanced in 1793 that all the building 
materials necessary for the new establishment 
were conveyed in barges upon it. By making 
this canal deeper it is intended to render it fit for 
the navigation from Ainposta to San Carlos, so as 
to make the £bro navigable to its mouth The 
want of money produced 6 ome relaxation in the 
prosecution of this plan. In 1793 a battery was 
begun to be erected in front of San Carlos. A11 
these works were under the direction of a native 
of Parma, named Nodin, a skilful engineer, to 
whom ail their success is owing. But once more 
let us repeat the question, why do the Spaniards 
leave to the Italians the task of embellishing, of 
enlivening, and of fortifying their coasts ? 

For the rest no great progress had been made 
with tins establishment in the spring of 1793, 
and will probably never answer the expectations 
0 f 3 .be court.* The largest ships may, however, 
cotnc to anchor within a musket-shot of San Caiv 
los ; and here, during my stay, were disembark- 
ed most of the regiments proceeding- from dif- 
ferent parts of the coast of the Mediterranean to 
Catalonia. But the air of San Carlos is un- 
healthy ; and it is not at the mere intimatioil of 

* This prediction is accomplished} since 1793, large suru3 
have been expended on this settlement of San Carlos, but It is 
still in a very unfinished state. 
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cities so considerable as Valencia and Barcelona, 
so near to the sea-coast, and to the mouth of a 
large river. On a road so much frequented bj 
people of every description, and even of every 
nation ; to find, I say, extensive districts so to- 
tally destitute Of resources, and of all the' conve- 
niences and comforts which in every other 'count 
try are the itffce{mrablc companions of civilization 
and luxury. This is a reflection which the nhWt 
superficial observer cannot help making, especi- 
ally from the banks of the Ebro to the vicinity of 
Barcelona! I question whether a person in the 
center of Siberia; or in the neighbourhood of the 
U-ulf of Bothnia, would think himself more com- 
pletely cut off from the rest of the world. 

Attempts have, it is true, been made of late 
years, to render the road by which we are con- 
ducting our readers more passable. In 1802, 
file king and queen having paid a visit to Bar- 
celona, for the purpose of meeting the princes 
and princesses of Naples and Etruria, in order 
tfcncontract a double marriage; orders were 1 given 
tw repair the Toad from Valencia to Barcelona ; 
hut the- hurry with which the Work was executed, 1 
Was- incompatible with the necessary solidity. 
THifroad is nevertheless one of the bestirt Spain ; 
nay; in sumtner, it may "even be pronounced ex- 
cellent, Vafencia tothe frontiers of France ; 

-rawy weather is sufficient to ren- 
dkpiNlot only difficult but dkngertms, especially 
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from Tarragon to Barcelona. The Spaniard* 
are still almost total strangers to the art of pav- 
ing ; neither are they very expert in the con- 
struction of roads, which require covering to a 
certain depth according to the nature of the 
ground and of the materials that are employed 
for the purpose. Though there are few places 
where these may not be found of excellent qua- 
lity, as very hard flints, coarse gravel, and gra- 
nite, all they do is to spread over the middle of 
the road stones of all sizes, among which the 
strongest carriages run the risk of being broken 
to pieces ; or if their rugged surface is covered 
‘with a little sand, the winds and rain soon blow 
and wash it away. Such, notwithstanding the 
recent repairs, is the road from Valencia to Bar- 
celona; but 'let us continue to shew what it 
was in 1793, and what it remained till 1S03. 

From Percllos it is but two short leagues to 
the venta del Platcra, a lonely inn embosomed 
in woods at the foot of the mountains. We 
there met with some merchants who gave us no 
great encouragement in respect to the journey of 
next day, especially when they saw our numerous 
company, of which two young children formed 
not the least troublesome portion. 

We set out before six o’clock to encounter the 
hardships of the day. myself on foot, my wife or* 
one of the. animals which we had hired at Perel- 
los, aud our two children, one on cither side of. 
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the otter, in- panniers, wherewvc wrapped them 
tip as well as wc could against the severity of the 
north-east wind. We thus proceeded at, first for 
two leagues and: a half through a dreary coun- 
try, and; tbeo climbed in a spiral direction, the 
steep nidatwfaiii* <©f Bolhguct, the base of i pinch 
is washed b y the desk) <t On reaching its summit; 
we found oirrs^Dves at' the foot: of a fort, /which is 
garrisoned by a detachment of Walloon guards.,.; 

Four leagues fuiither, after vc had passed 
through a village ®» the sea-shore, with a tower 
and the remains «»& an ancient castle, and several 
very rugged defifesr, yycy arrived-at, Cambrils, a 
town containing tbreeiorl fopr? hundred houses, 
near an incommodious .Sbeaehy .where a few ves- 


sel*; take in cargoes of tlpe wines of the country. 
Its situation as unhealthy, and renders tertian fe- 
vers very freqpenti This disease 

had shortly before swept away «ali the inhabitants 
ofva convent of August ines, yyhpse solitary, walls 
were pointed out to,us, t !v ,j i; ,/. ■ . „• • . . , 

At. GambSril*.was the hpaae of an unfoftimate 
ffcti|ily of pilgr^ins, ip whose com pany of e ascend?, 
edi Urn mountain ofjBallagUjatg ,They]h ad been in 
qneyppC' he^thsli+fEPnU^ciilppj ispjyge 
ro?£atfd returned more wretched %pjtbgy. 


A fpothff; j#0s pr girls* bar^ot^*^ 

cos Sf#4 t yi0rags , : and » tw o , ? ? m§l 1 6 clp|4 r !?9^|>S i ■ 

VHRa||p^ pursued their homeward course, implor- . 
ing byfhe way the compassion of traveHer^fot^c-j 
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times more easily apoved than that of heaven. 
With what melanchol y reflections did these vic- 
tims of fortune and of superstition inspire us ! 
These forlorn objects returned on foot, without 
relief, from a fatiguing and fruitless journey, and 
vet appeared resigned ; while I presumed to com- 
plain of the rugged ways which jolted my car- 
riage, closely shut up from, the cold, well hung, 
and stored with what was necessary, useful, and 
even agreeable. I could not forbear reproaching 
myself both for these conveniencies and for my 
murmurs ; nay, I had nearly done "the same in 
respect to the modest way in which my children 
and their mother travelled. I > pacified my re- 
morse by a donation which was at first received 
with gratitude and joy; but the principal pil- 
grim soon cooled my sympathy, by her impor- 
tunities, and her want of feeling for the poor little 
creatures whom she carried or dragged along 
with her, and above all by offering to tell me my 
fortune. I had taken her for a religious woman, 
and an affectionate mother, and my heart was 
chilled to find that she was nothing but an art- 
ful gipsy. How often would the warm glow of 
compassion give place to harsher sentiments, 
if it were always aware of the character of ifs 
objects. But it is perhaps an ordination of 
heaveii in favour of the unfortunate, that it ffe c 
quently acts with the unreflecting promptitude of 
instinct. 


voi,. m. 
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Cambrils has a lmd porfr/*which is frequented 
only by a few vessels, which flmrc take in freight® 
for Cadiz, Genoa, and other places. When thev 
are overtaken here by tempestuous weatlierj they 
run for shelter into the little harbour of Sale, 
only half a league distant. ' ' 

From Cam b ri Is wc proceeded four leagues, b\ 
a very narrow arid rugged road, and after pass- 
ing through the pretty town of VillasOcri, we 
arrived at Serafima, where we put up for the 
night. 

We quifted the Ebro, on the left bank of which 
river we left Tortosa, situated on the side of a 
mountain, four leagues from the sea. It is an 
episcopal cit y, containing sixteen thousand souls. 
The circumjacent country is highly cultivated, 
and from its position on the Ebro, which is deep 
enough <0 be navigated by large vessels, if car- 
ries on a considerable trade in corn. At the dis- 
tance of less than a league from this place are the 
quarries of marble, known by the name of Tor- 
tosa jaq>cr. Nothing *can be more dreary and 
desert than the fifteen leagues which separate 
(his city frorii the town of Cainbrils, arid the road 
pgun Tortosa to Tarragon remained' till 1789, 
one of the worst in the universe. 

Beyond Cambrils the plain bieedmes wider, 
and is enlivened with uunterOus plantations of 
oil ves, earob-treesj and vines. 

A league beyond Sbrafihai'' you Cofrie in sight 
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of (he steeples of Tarragon, an ancient city,, in a 
picturesque situation, on a steep and craggy emi- 
nence. Founded by the Scipios, it was I:>ng the 
seat of the , Roman government in Spain. The 
sea washes its walls, and forms a small port, 
winch has lost much \?f its trade since that of 
Ileus began to be frequented. 

Ileus is a small modern town* which industry 
has in a short space of time raised to a high de- 
gree of prosperity. It is an inland place about 
four leagues io the north-west of Tarragon, from 
w hich it is separated by one of the most fertile 
and best cultivated plains in Spain. The trade 
carried on by the inhabitants of Ileus, is consider- 
able, and principally consists of commissions 
from houses at Barcelona for goods to send 
back in return for the commodities which they 
receive from the north. Besides this, some Swe- 
dish, Danish, and American captains go them- 
sclxes to Reus to purchase wine and brandy for 
exportation. Tae inhabitants of this town con- 
vey to the little port of Sale, and there ship the 
productions of their industry, and a plan has 
lately been proposed for digging a small canal to 
facilitate the communication between those two 
places. Reus is one of those wonderful < rea> 
tious/vthi^h a traveller cannot help making a 
circuit of a few leagues to see and to admire. He 
will there liud, under the direction of an English 
firm, one of the finest distilleries in Europe, a 

u 2 
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very handsome theatre, some beautiful barracks, 
and a general appearance of activity and abun- 
dance. (»n at quantities of leather arc also made 
here, as well as at the town of Rails or Yalls. 
which is only three league s to the north cast of 
Ileus. 

The inhabitants of the ancient Tarragon are 
not idle spectators of the success of these youth- 
ful rivals In the hope of redorihg to their 
port its primitive prosperity, they have under- 
taken to improvS it at their own cxponcc, b* 
moles which wilbpender it more safe and commo- 
dious. The court -bos cncqu raged them to ac- 
complish thi- design by certain concessions, and 
an exemption horn varidus duties. The wars in 
which Spain has been almost uninterruptedly 
engaged for thirteen 3 ears, base, not deterred 
them fiont the prosecution of thi? patriotic work 
If has not \c( been crowned with all the success 
.that might have been expected from it ; but the 
port of Tarragon nevertheless displays a renewed 
activity, and its trade cannot fail to become still 
more brisk. In the course of the year 1805 it 
was visited by one thousand seven hundred and 
fourteen vessels of all sizes, 208 with square, and 
1506 with latecu sails. Out of this number 1515 
were Spanish. By this channel Catalonia re- 
ceived upwards of lo 0,000 fanegns* of grain, 

i It will be recollected that tli ejanega is a corn-measure, 
the contents oi which wei&h betw e^n £)0 and 100 pounds. 
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pulse and other provisions. At this pbrt the 
Danes, Swedes, and Americans ship part of the 
wines produced bv the adjacent country, and 
particularly of the brandy distilled there. The 
wines for which there is the greatest request 
abroad, are those grown in the extensive tract 
denominated Campo dc Tarragona, and in the 
vipeyards of Reus ; and it is in these districts 
that the greatest quantity of brandy is made. 
The inhabitant of Tarragon are likewise about 
to open another channel of prosperity, the bene- 
fit of which will bo felt throughput Arragon and 
part of Catalonia. They have recently obtained 
permission to make a road from their city to Le- 
rida, which will 'shorten by two days journey 
their communication with the interior of Ar- 
ragon. 

Ju^ before 3 011 enter Tarragon, you are oblig- 
ed to ford the Francoli, which, very near this 
spot discharges itself into the sea. Tarragon was 
forint rly a fortified place. Part of its ancient 
walls are still standing. When l passed through 
it iu 179 .?, a fort with thick embrasures had just 
becu erected, for the purpose of defending at least 
the approaches from the sea. The traveller may 
pursue his way to Barcelona, without euterrti^ 
Tarragon. Wishing to have a near view of that 
celebrated city, I climbed up to it by a rugged 
path. I was struck with the beauty of its situar 
Ron, but the interior of the place seemed dull and 
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desert. The avenues on eicrv side are encum- 
bered with rocks and the approach is extremely 
difficult for carriages. The cathedral is a hand- 
some edifice, hut gloomy, and supported fay co- 
lumns of prodigious size. ! 1 

Tarragon abounds in relics of Roman monu- 
ments. Such are the remains of a circus; and of 
an amphitheatre, the ruins of a palace of the em- 
peror Augustus, a great number of Roman in- 
scriptions, and ,in particular the vestiges of ah 
aqueduct, between six and seven -league, « in 
length, which it Was proposed to repair in 1782. 

On quitting ilic city by the gate which leads 
to Barcelona, you return by an abrupt descent 
into the high road. The environs of Tarragon 
are nevertheless agreeable and populous. Hand- 
some houses extend in' almost uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the city to the hamlet of La Figa- 
ictta, which is a short' league distant from it. 

Two long leagues further, you pass under a 
beautiful triumphal arch, which though doubt- 
less formerly designed to commemorate some ex- 
ploit, in a frequented spot, stands at present quite 
detached in the midst of a lonely country. It is 
in good preservation, except the capitals, which 
jettn to have been of the Corinthian order, and 
which some attempts have been made to restore. 
The Spanish antiquaries have no hesitation in as- 
cribing it to the time of Trajan. A league to the 
right of the road is another monument much 
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more decayed, and known by the appellation of 
tbc tower of the Scjpjos, because tradition asserts 
that two,. Romans of that name were there in- 
terred., Though all its figures arc. defaced by 
time* the spectator may still distinguish two 
slaves in the attitude of grief. 

A, little beyond the triumphal arch, you coma 
to the handsome village of AltafoH'a, in a charm- 
ing situation and to another called Torre del Em- 
.jj&rr, seated on an eminence by the sea-side. The 
latter has a kind of road which is visited by a few 
vessels. 

, All this country through which we travelled in 
the beginning of March, which, in Catalonia, is 
.themost agreeable season of the year, was parti- 
cularly pleasant on account of the mildness of 
the air, the variety of cultivation, and the beauty 
of ipany . situations. We had nothing to find 
fault, with but the roughness of the roads. This 
cause of complaint has been, in a great measure, 
removed by the works undertaken in E ; ()2. 

A few leagues beyond Torre del Embarr, is 
the large village of Vendrell, where Aubert, the 
French consul at Barcelona had sonic possessions. 
With pleasure I observed in its neighbourhood, 
a handsome newly built mansion, that really deserv- 
ed the liable of a country-house, agreeably situated 
on the hill. 1 was informed that it hud 

been recently erected, ami was constantly luha-r 
hi ted by M. Pcra de Soules, who, unlike most 
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of his countrymen,, had exclusively devoted his 
life to the pursuits of rural economy. In a coun- 
try, where the fine season lasts nine or ten months 
of the year, where the winter is scarcely felt and 
never totally divests the fields of theiiJ verdure, 
it is rather extraordinary that this preference of 
a country life should he so rare. 

Beyond VeudfeU you proceed through a. na- 
ked country to the handsome village of Villa- 
franca, and on le&v.ing,t|iat place, you have befoee 
you a chain of mountains which bounds the ho- 
rizon on almost every side. Here is.situated the 
celebrated convent of Montserrat, the solitary 
abode of those recluses who have engaged the at- 
tention of more than one traveller, and among, 
whom I was informed that some French prelates 
had shortly before taken refuge. 

The monastery of Montserrat is eight leagues 
to the north-west^ Barcelona. The only place 
worthy of notice i® interval, is the town of 
, Terrasa, known for its manufactures of fine w ool- 
len cloths. On the brow of a lofty mountain is 
^Situated the convent adjoining to the church, 
: wjt|ich is one of the most remarkable monuments 
ofsiimptuous devotion. It contains eighty silver 
lamps, chandeliers, shrines, crosses, busts of the 
same metal, crowns enriched with precious stones, 
anr} magnificent apparel, all appropriated to the 
jdfy oration of a wonder-working image of the 
Messed Virgin. 
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What extravagant profusion in the midst of a 
country, where industry yet requires so much en r 
couragerncnt i I am not the advocate either for 
die profanation or the forcible plunder of tertv 
pies. These abrupt reformations, these pa- 
roxysms of persecution, presuppose and' are at- 
tended with other excesses. Commanded per- 
haps diy reason, they are $eeon» pit shed hy mad- 
nfess/abd the scandal wliteh they occasion, is one 
of tBe least, of the evils that result from them. 
Buts thought I, were these treasures, now so use- 
lessly hoarded up, applied to the facilitating of 
the cofiimunjcatiott betw'een Valencia and Bar- 
celona, and between Barcelona and Saragossa, 
'to the i n s p r o ve menfco f the interior of Catalonia, of 
J'which too favourable tin opinion is formed by 
those who have seen nothing of rt but the coast?, 
-they would not confer less honor on the image to 
which they are consecrated, neither would those 
to whose care they are entrusted be less happy 
or less revered; ’ •• '• 

The recluses of Montserrat are thirteen or four- 
teen in number. Their hermitages are scattered 
over the side of the mountain, and occupy a space 
of near two leagues up to its summit. The high- 
est, that of St. Jerome, commands a magnificent 
.View over plains of immense extent. From this 
spot tl^PjfeiOXpatiates over rivers, whose courses 
it pursues, cities, islands, and the expanded bosfdra 
of the Mediterranean. The tenants of thesfrsdli- 
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tary retreats cannot be supposed to have ranch re- 
lish for bcaiilic.svvbic.h daily meet their view : 
but 'setting aside (bat. devotion which has been 
so bitterly calumniated, but whose illusions would 
embellish the most dreary desert, they here lead 
a tranquil and even agreeable life, without hav- 
ing anv prescribed task to perform, without any 
anxiety in respect to a livelihood, withoutremorse, 
but not without austerity. In the midst of their 
useless wealth, in the bosom of abundance, they 
limit themselves to a happy mediocrity, and 
the hospitality- which' they shew to travellers 
is almost, their only expence. PHilosophy might 
proscribe, and policy attempt 1 to reform, but 
cruelly alone could find in .its heart to curse 
them: But <o return to the route to Barcelona. 

Beyond ‘ V illafranca the road was already 
marked out and even begun upon, but it was at 
that time so exceedingly neglected, so dreadfully 
encumbered with rocks, that a hundred times I 
wished it had not yet been planned except upon 
paper. The bridges were the only part on which 
due attention had been bestowed. At one of 
them, distant a quarter of a league from the inn 
called the Ostal d'Orda, we found a piece of ex- 
cellent road, after which, turning short to the 
right, we came to one so bad. that it can scarcely 
bp matched in Spain. We tumbled, in a manner, 
down a narrow, steep, rugged road, which bor- 
ders a deep valley. To avoid this passage which 
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was at that time . really frightful, but has since 
been repaired, a bold plan had been formed, the 
object of which was to join the two opposite 
mountains by a kind of bridge of three stories. 
The ; projoctors had not maturely weighed the 
difficulties of this undertaking, which it was 
found necessary to relinquish the very plan 
has in it something extremely striking. A foot- 
path which leads across the valley, enters the 
archesof this triple bridge, and enables the spec- 
tator to embrace the gigantic whole. 

Beyond this wall the traveller found himself, 
even in 1793, on a tolerable road, which leads to 
erne of tile finest bridges in Europe. It is five 
hundred and forty paces long, and extends across 
the whole broad bed of the little river Llobregat. 
It takes its name from a village, which you come 
to beyond it, Molinos del Itey, or llcmoliuos. 
The country through which you pass before you 
reach it, is picturesque but wild. Lofty moun- 
tains, bound almost the whole horizon On their 
prodigious sides you behold the conflict of in- 
dustry and sterility. The plough lias turned Up 
every part that is not absolutely inaccessible.. 
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.Em iron ft aiul Interior of F-.ireclona. Fortress 
of JSIontjomj. Details relative to Catalonia. 
Corvrva. Diocese of Solsona. .Mine of Car- 
dona. Lcrida. Course of the Segre. 

A vine road conducts from Los Aloliuos del 
llcy to Barcelona, a distance of four leagues/ 
Nothing can be more delightful, more lively, 
more luxuriant (ban the country adjacent to that 
capita], which is worthy, ih every point of view, 
of the notice of the traveller. Its port contri- 
butes greatly to its embellishment, though neither 
good nor capac ions. It is even likely to be eft ti rely 
choked up, unless a speedy remedy he applied 
The sea has scusihiv receded from it within half 
a e^atury. A space of fifty or sixty fathoms 
whi$i was then covered with it is now dry. The 
Llobrcgat and the Bcsos, two small rivers which 
di. i cha' r gvi tiiemccl ves one on each side of Ivlont- 
jeuy, produce an accumulatiort of sand in that 
t part:, the bar formed in consequence, increases 
eye^.year, and leaves to the ships that enter the 
pfert hut narrow and variable passages, for which 
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they require the assistance of coast-pilots. It' 
would be possible to check the progress of this 
evil, by gh ing another direction to the currents 
of the two rivers, and forming a new basin. A 
few years since some wealthy Dutchmen propos- 
ed to undertake the execution of this enterprise, 
if they might be allowed to levy certain dues for 
a limited time, hut the court of Madrid pit her un- 
willing to increase the importance of Barcelona, 
which approaches the capital, and far surpasses 
Cadiz in population ; or firmly adhering- to the 
plan of promoting in preference the prosperity 
of '1'arragon ; or induced by some other political 
motive, gave no encouragement to the proposal 
of the 1 Ini landers. 


The port of Barcelona, such as it is, and as it 
will long continue in its state of progressive de- 
terioration, is formed bv a kind of bav situated 
between the citadel of Montjouy or Montjouich, 
the city of Barcelona, and Barcelouctta, a small 
modern town the residence of all the worloneiL, 

• ' ‘‘*; 1 ' I 

employed in the dot k-yard, and all the seamen 
both natives and foreigners. It is to the Marques 
de la Mina, one of the last captains- general of 
t’atalonia, that Spain is indebted for the founda- 
tion of this town, on a sandy spot, cove.rea less 


than a century ago bv the waters of the Mediter- 

tf Vr-v _ - J ^ _ I.l ; . , j 

ran can. The streets of Barceionelta are allper_ 


: all pe 

fectly straight, and the houses uniform, •• Trae|; ; 
have been built only one store high, in ortleita 
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facilitate the superintendanCe over the turbulent 
class of people by w Inch they are inhabited, arid 
not to intercept- the view of the sea from the 
houses in the city. The author of this excellent 
idea richly deserved the tomb which lias been 
erected to his honor in the principal church of 
Barcelona. , . 

The merchants of Barcelona arc proprietors of 
between one hundred and one hundred and 
twenty vessels both of two and three musts. Full 
one-third of these are employed in time of peace, 
in conveying to America the productions of the 
soil and of the industry of Catalonia. The rest 
are engaged either in the commerce with the dif- 
ferent ports in the Mediterranean, or in the brisk 
coasting- trade carried on from the confines of 
France to Cadiz. They have, besides, a multi- 
tude of smaller vessels with lateen sails, whieh 
confine themselves to tho inferior brauthes of the 
latter. 

That part of the city contiguous to the har- 
bour, contains the' objects most worthy of notice 
in Barcelona; the fine walk, in the form of a 
terrace, which runs along the port; (lie l.uvja. 
a new edifice comprehending a drawing-school, 
a semiuaiy for pilots and a commercial academy ; 
the residence of the captain-general, which not- 
withstanding its defects, lias a majestic appear- 
ance ; and the new custom-house, a magnificent 
biding which was scarcely finished in l?y3. 



The •re is not a city in Spain, where a greater 
appearance of activity, or more rea! industry 
prevail, notwithstanding tlic causes of idleness and 
depopulation which still exist in Barcelona, as 
well as in the rest of the kingdom." It contains 
eighty-two churches, twenty-seven convents of 
monks, eighteen nunneries, and several congre- 
gations. According to the enumeration of 1 7S7 , 
the inhabitants of Barcelona amounted to one 
hundred and eleven thousand four hundred and 
ten ; it has now one hundred and sixty thousand 
including the religious houses, the garrisou and 
Bareelonetta. In no part of the .country has- the 
increase of population been more rapid, if it be 
true, as we are assured, .that in 17 lb, Barcelona 
contained only thirty-seven thousand souls, and 
that so late as the period of the landing of Charles 
III. in 1759, it had no more than fifty-three 
thousand. A circumstance which inclines us to 
believe this statement is the prodigious number 
of buildings erected within these few years, not 
only in the interior of the city, but also parti-, 
cularly in its environs ; so that in the number 
find beauty of its country-houses Barcelona is 
surpassed by very few cities of France. Mar- 
seilles might in many respects be com part'd «.\vith 
it, audio some, is certainly superior to Barcelona: 
but its territory cannot be put in competition 
with that of the latter city, where you meet at 
one. and the same time with beautiful scenery. 
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every variety of cultivation, the bustle of industry 
and all the symptoms of affluence. If to the 
charms of such a country we add the advantage 
of an atmosphere extremely pure ; a fertile soil, 
and a climate which, without being* intensely 
hot, favors the growth of all the productions of 
warmer regions : the concourse of foreigners who 
abound there ; a numerous garrison ; the moans 
of instruction , afforded by several literary so- 
cieties, a theatre of anatomy, the public libraries, 
a cabinet of natural history, which was highly 
esteemed by Tournefort, which he enriched with 
a valuable collection of plants from the Levant, 
and which, though belonging to a private indi- 
vidual, yet, for the variety and judicious selection 
of the curiosities of the three kingdoms of nature, 
might excite the envy of many a petty sovereign ; 
beautiful walks;; companies numerous and select ; 
that variety of occupations displayed hv com- 
merce and industry ; we shall he obliged to ad- 
mit that few cities in Europe, oiler such diversi- 
fied pleasures as Barcelona. 

The amateurs of the fine arts will here admire 
three pictures by Mengs ; and the lovers of an- 
tiquities will find six fluted columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, the remains of a magnificent edi- 
fice, respecting the destination of which the 
learned are not agreed ; the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, and of a bath ; several trunks of antique 
stattigs"; and lastly, a great number of inscrip- 
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tions winch still continue to exercise the inge- 
nuity of the literati. 

In a military point of view also Barcelona is a 
place of great importance. The reader will re» 
cpllect the long resistance which it made in 1714 ' 
to Marshal de Berwick, and the value which Phi- 
lip V. attached to its conquest, without which 
he would not have thought himself securely seal- 
ed upon the throne of Spain : and in the war 
with France, in the second half of which the lat- 
ter obtained such advantages on the, side of Cata- 
lonia, her victorious generals looked forward to 
the reduction of this city, is a decisive stroke. It 
owes its strength to the prodigious citadel which 
defends it on the east, and to Montjouy, which 
commands and protects it on tire west. Mont- 
jouy is a mountain of considerable height, on 
whose summit there is a large fortress capable of 
containing a numerous garrison. It is fortified 
with great care towards the city, and remarkably 
steep on the side next to the sea. Though itl 
appearance, at first sight, is highly imposing, the 
professional man who takes the trouble to examine 
it, soon discovers that it is too large, too mttgh 
loaded with works, more massy, and expensive 
than it is possible for them to be useful* and 
above all, ( too high to be formidable to a besieg- 
ing army encamped in the plain. 

Barcelona is principally indebted for its splen- 
dor and opulence to its industry and the number. 

vol. m. x 
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of its manufactures. The chief are tiiose of cot- 
ton ; one hundred and fifty manufactories being 
en aged in the spinning of that material., and the 
same number in making printed calicoes. Those 
of bone-lace, blond-lace, ribbons, thread, furnish 
employment for twelve thousand persons, and as 
many are employed in the various branches of 
the silk manufacture. 

These manufactures and others carried on in 
this province, have, however, fallen oft' consider- 
ably of late years, chiefly iu consequence of the 
impediments which three successive wars have 
thrown in the way of the intercourse between 
Catalonia and Spanish America. One-third cf 
the manufactories have been shut up. In the 
other two-thirds part of the hands have been dis- 
charged, and the conductors have suspended their 
orders for the raw materials. Last year (1805) 
and even at the present time, the gazette of Bar- 
celona frequently announces the sale of spinning- 
machines. The w:$r is not, however, the only 
circumstance that threatens the prosperity of 
Catalonia. 

We must admit with the Spaniards themselves, 
that the inhabitants of Catalonia arc active and 
industrious, but they are also obstinately attached 
to their old routine. They are' tolerable imitators; 
but sure of a market for their stuffs, however 
cqtrise and ill dyed they may be, they- take no 
ftafeV'to invent or improve ; and while they have 
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been lulled to sleep by this fancied security, for- 
midable rivals have started up in the Americans, 
who begin to smuggle the productions of their 
manufactures into the Spanish colonies. Lastly, 
notwithstanding the severe prohibitions which ex- 
ist, establishments for dyeing and spinning have 
been formed at Mexico, and have opened markets 
for their goods in Peru. These various causes 
cannot fail to affect, the manufactures of Catalo- 
nia, at least of those branches connected with dye- 
ing and spinning. There are, however, others 
which, within the last twenty-five years in parti- 
cular, have operated with rapidly increasing 
force. Catalonia, during this interval, has 
adopted several branches of French industry. The 
storms of the revolution drove from Lyons and 
Nunes a great number of artisans who settled in 
Catalonia, where they introduced processes be- 
fore unknown to the Spaniards, by means of 
which the latter are enabled to make finer stuffs, 
and even some of the mixed kinds. The French 
manufacturers have nevertheless no great reason 
to be alarmed. When Scanderbeg, at the request 
of Mahomet II. sent that monarch his tremendous 
sword, the emperor found himself unable to wield 
it. The hero of Epire, on being apprized o*f 
this, replied,—" The reason is because I did not 
send you my arm at the same time with my 
sword." The manufactories of Catalonia, not- 
withstanding the valuable accession they have 
x 2 
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received, are still far from possessing that assort- 
ment of hands, each skilful in a particular line, 
which conduces to the perfection of the produc- 
tions of Lyons. 

The stocking manufactures which have pro- 
digiously increased in number within these 
twenty-five years, and to which late events have 
transferred a multitude of French artisans, are 
in the same predicament. 1 he silk which they 
make use of is always nappy ; let that defect pro- 
ceed from whatever cause it will, cither from the 
nature of the soil in which the mulberry trees are 
planted, or from the processes followed in tlie 
winding and spinning, ©r from the quality of the 
water, or from the construction of the machines 
employed in working it. In vain have certain 
manufacturers imported from France silk prepar- 
ed for weaving; the stockings made of it have 
nearly the same faults ; and setting aside all na- 
tional prejudice, it may he asserted that Catalo- 
nia has not yet a siugle manufactory that pro- 
duces silk stockings which are equal in beaut y 
and wear to those of Paris and Lyons, or in fine- 
ness to those of N lines and Ganges. 

The Catalonians have, on, the other hand, al- 
most entirely robbed France of the manufacture 
of hats, immense quantities of which were made 
at Lyons. -<In the single city of Barcelona there 
are Upwards of twenty manufactories, which not 
only supply the demand for hats at home, but 
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export part, of their commodities to Spanish 
America. 

The cloth manufactures of Catalonia are not 
in a condition equally prosperous. The Catalo- 
nian cloths are not exempt from the defects of 
the finest kinds made in the other parts of the 
kingdom. They are all faulty in what is termed 
the reduction ; that is, they are neither dose nor 
solid enough to admit of being shorn so smooth 
as the fine cloths of France aud England. The 
warp is always too strong in comparison of the; 
woof, aud this disproportion is observable iu the 
texture of every thing that is woven, whether it 
be thread, cotton, silk, or wool. 

In the spinning of cotton very great improve- 
ments have been made iu Catalonia within the 
last twenty or twenty-five years ; but the pro- 
vince is still unprovided with jennies lor very fine 
w ork. The only sorts of cotton which are made 
use of are those of the Levant., or of Malta, or of 
the environs of Malaga, or lastly of the Spanish 
colonies! Old ordinances, which experience 
ought perhaps to have induced the government 
to repeal, exclude from Spain not only all other 
kinds, but likewise spun cottons of every descrip- 
tion, and all stuffs containing the smallest portiou 
of cotton of foreign production. YVe would ask 
the wise rulers, of Spain, whether any thing can 
be better calculated to doom their manufactures 
to an incurable mediocrity, notwithstanding the 
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improvements introduced into them by the con- 
siderable emigration of French workmen, than 
thus to deprive their manufacturers of the raw 
materials of the best quality, and to keep out of 
their sightthose foreign stuffs which might, serve 
them for patterns, and excite the emulation of the 
native artisans ? 

The manufacturers of Catalonia have derived 
greater advantage from the assistance of the 
French in respect to the improvement of the art 
of dyeing. W itbin these seven or eight years they 
have made themselves masters of the secret of 
dyeing cotton red. At Barcelona and in its dis- 
trict there are twelve or fifteen establishments of 
this kind, that have been formed by French re- 
fugees, and where they* begin to produce colours 
of a beauty and durability that leave very little 
room for further improvement. 

The cultivation of madder, to which consider- 
able attention has for some years been paid in 
the environs of Tortosa aud Valencia, cannot fail 
to promote the progress of this branch of indus- 
try ; especially since the Catalonians have recent- 
ly acquired a perfect knowledge of the art of 
grinding that plant, and adapting it to the dyeing 
of their cottons. Spain abounds no less in mi- 
nerals than in vegetables* suitable for dyeing; but 
this source of wealth bas been long, neglected. 
The Catalonians, aided by French artisans, ex- 
patriated from our southeru provinces, have. 
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Intel v made some successful experiments of this 
kind. They' have, in particular, discovered the 
art of making salt of lead fit for the use of their 
calico manufactures. 

Such are the latest particulars we have been 
able to collect relative to the state of industry 
and manufactures in Catalonia. 

We should entertain rather too favourable an 
opinion of this province, were we to form a judg- 
ment of it from its capital, and some of the cities 
at a greater or less distance from the coast, fri 
the interior of Catalonia, there are many desert 
tracts, many that it would be difficult to render 
productive ; but industry has fixed its abode 
wherever it could obtain access. Notwithstand- 
ing the falls of wood which have become more 
frequent since the reign of Ferdinand VI., Cata- 
louia still contains a sufficient quantity for fuel, 
for the consumption of its manufactures, and 
even for ship- building, though it receives large 
supplies of timber from Russia, Holland, Eng- 
land, and Italy. Cork-trees ( edeurnoques ) are 
particularly numerous in its forests; and this 
province annually sends twenty-five ship-loads 
df cork to the north, and a great quantity of 
cOrks; ready eut,\o‘ Paris. Catalonia also con- 
tents trrany walnut-trees, which are much used 
by tilted carpertter and dabinet-maker, besides 
an ’immense quantity of arhtiond, hazle, orange, 
and 'fig-trees, whose fruits are exported" in abund- 
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ance to the northern countries. The only kind 
of wood of which it has not a sufficiency to sup- 
ply its wants, is that of which pipe-staves are 
made. 

Catalonia, notwithstanding: its present flou- 
rishing state, is not so populous as it might be. 
It contains one million three hundred and fifty- 
two thousand four hundred inhabitants. Its po- 
pulation was formerly more considerable. In 
those times this province was perhaps more indus- 
trious. It is certain, for instance, that in the 
fifteenth century, the cloths manufactured at 
Barcelona were exported to Naples, to Sicily, 
and even to Alexandria. The modern Catalo- 
nians, it must be admitted, arc more anxious to 
do a great deal than to execute their woik well. 
Good taste does not yet preside over their Ia-> 
hours ; and they are still strangers to the ait of 
giving to the productions of their industry that 
finish which tempts the consumer. Some other 
causes impede their progress. The roads, the 
grand medium of commerce, are in general ex- 
tremely neglected in Caiaionia. This province is 
fax' from having availed itself of all its mineral 
treasures. What a variety of marbles it con- 
tains.! How many mines might be opened ! 
There are, in particular, several of coil ; but 
though various proposals have been tnadei© woiik 
them, difficulties have been always thrown .in the 
way. Aouxsg the rest, one of great importance 
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has been discovered at Montanola, in the diocese 
©fVique. 

Next to Barcelona the principal city in Cata- 
lonia is Lerida, distant twenty-five leagues from 
the capital. In this interval, you meet every 
•hour with towns or villages, except in the last 
four leagfbes. The five first lead through a 
country abounding in the gifts of nature, and 
enriched by the etforts of industry. The tract 
ever which the next four leagues conduct you, 
exhibits a striking proof of the enterprising acti- 
vity of the Catalonians. 

Further on you come to the Nova, a very 
capricious stream which you ford a dozen times. 
It frequently lays waste the country ; but, upon 
the whole, it tends more than anj- thing else to 
enliven it. It drives a great number of mills, 
especially of those which supply great part of 
Spain and America with paper. This is a branch 
of industry which, within these few years, has 
increased in an astonishing manner. In 1777, 
Catalonia contained only one hundred ^and 
twelve paper-mills. In 1788, their number ex- 
ceeded three hundred. The clear profit which 
they annually produce is estimated at upwards of 
a million of piasters. 

'Pursuing the route from Barcelona to Terida, 
yon pass through the towns of Igcralada! and 
Cervera. The Country between these places is 
; not .so- beautiful ©* so well cultivated. Cervera, 
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situated on an eminence, which commands an 
extensive view, belongs to the diocese of Sol- 
sona, a portion of which is mountainous, though 
the greater part is fertile in all sorts of grain anti 
pulse. 

Cervera, a town with five thousand inhabi- 
tants, has a well frequented 'university', founded 
by Philip V. at the time when he suppressed all 
the others in Catalonia; for nothing escaped the 
resentment of the conqueror, exasperated by a 
long resistance. But Catalonia, the theatre of 
suppressions and reforms of every kind, has dis- 
appointed the intentions of revenge. Though 
stripped of its privileges, and subject to a parti- 
cular kind of imposts, it is still the least oppress- 
ed, and the most industrious province of Spain ; 
and the faithful Castilians have more reasons 
than one for envying rebels. The natives of 
these provinces form even to the present day two 
distinct nations, who rival, and even hate each 
other, but who, in the last war with France, cor- 
dially co-operated, because the court and the 
priests persuaded them that they were both fight- 1 
ing for one common cause. 

The diocese of Solsona feels the effect of its 
distance., firoiu the Capital and the coast ; and" 
greater exertions are there required in order to 
encourage industry. The bishop has endeavour- 
ed,, yvitb c on siderable success, to enliven his- resi- 
dence. Jewellery, cottons, and laces, .afford em- ; 
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ploy me nt to a great part of the inhabitants. The 
utmost attention is bestowed on agriculture in 
its environs. Fallows are unknown there. The 
vine is not cultivated to the prejudice of corn; 
but those productions are blended without detri- 
ment to cither. 

Cardona, a small town in the same diocese, has 
ia its territory, which art has rendered extremely 
fertile, a mine known to all naturalists, and 
which is perhaps the only one of its kind in 
Europe. * v 

Lcrida is situated at the western extremity of 
Catalonia, (i rain, hemp, vines, fruits, and vege- 
tables of all sorts, abound in the plain by which 
it is encompassed. Several canals for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, which bear witness to the ac- 
tive industry of the inhabitants of Lerida, have 
augmented the fertility of this plain, celebrated 
of old in the verses of Claudian. 

You enter the city by a line bridge over the 
Segrc, which washes it on the east. It is Situat- 
ed at the foot of a hill, crowned with the ruins of 
a castle, formerly a place of great strength. 

The banks of the Segre, the environs of Leri- 
da, cannot be surveyed without lively interest by 
men conversaut in the military art, and, by the 
more numerous class who love to tread the same. 

* An elegant description of the mine of Cardona is given 
Tsy Valmont de Bomftre in his Diet . d'Hist. Ndt. tom/xm. 
p. four tli edition* 
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ground that was once honoured with the presence 
of heroes. 1 am not alluding* so much to the 
sieges and battles of which this country was the 
theatre at the commencement of the last century, 
as to the ever-memorable campaign, in which 
Julius Ccesar displayed, in a higher degree per- 
haps than in any other, the talents of a great 
general against the lieutenants of Pompey ; a 
campaign which furnished Guischard with the 
subject of one of his most learned and interesting 
commentaries. It is w ith the work of that writer 
in his hand, that the traveller ought to follow 
the course of the Segre from Balaguer to Mcqui<* 
ncaza, if he would find in a memoir on tactics 
all the instruction that can be derived from a 
history, and all the entertainment from a ro- 
mance. 

The current, of this river whose inequalities 
and inundations, eighteen centuries ago, threw 
in Caesar’s way impediments which nothing but 
genius* and perseverance enabled him to sur- 
mount, is still what it was then, at all times a 
benefit, but often a calamity to the country 
which it traverses. The city of Lerida is parti- 
cularly exposed to its ravages. To secure it 
from, them , the late governor, general Droubout, 
a native of Flanders, constructed a mole that 
Contributes to its embellishment, and that may be 
added to the long list of useful works for which 
Spam is indebted to foreigners. 
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Before it reaches Lerida, the Segrc, which 
rises at the foot of the Pyrenees, traverses the 
plain of Lrgel, the most fertile in grain of any 
in Catalonia. Unfortunately the greatest partof 
this province is si ill destitute of the means of 
easy communication. Its roads are so narrow, 
and so bad, that its rich and numerous produc- 
tions cannot be conveyed from place to place 
in any other way than on the backs of mules. 
An exception, however, will soon be made by 
the eleven Castilian leagues between Lerida 
and Tarragon. At the beginning of 180G, the 
inhabitants of the latter obtained permission to 
construct a road, which, passing through Vails 
and Montblanch, should terminate at Lerida, and 
thus form a more direct communication with 
Arragon 
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CHAPTER XVf. 

Journey from Barcelona to !.}>? Pyrenees. 

Returning from my excursion to Lerida, I 
shall now conduct the reader from Barcelona to 
the Pyrenees. 

Along the whole coast beginning with that 
capital, the manufactures and population arc 
extremely flourishing. The. first proof of this 
is- seen at Badulona, which is only a league 
from Barcelona. Four leagues further, you 
come to the handsome town of Malar o, remark- 
able for its cleanliness and activity. It contains 
no more than nine thousand inhabitants ; but its 
manufactures of cottons, silks, and in particular 
of lace, the high cultivation of its district, and 
its commerce, of which wine is the principal arti- 
cle, render it one of the most important places 
on this coast. ! 

The road from Barcelona to Mataro is very 
pleasant to the eye, but disagreeable in other re- 
spects., On leaving Barcelona, you first come to 
the river of Besos, the passage of which is dan- 
gerous and often impracticable. Further on the 
road is still worse in the rainy season, except in 
cectiftin. parts where the soil is more compact. 
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A new road which follows the windings of the 
coasf, which sometimes runs along the steep 
brows of the Iritis, and, in sonic places, is hewn 
out of the rock, passes through handsome towns, 
which, from the ‘■•Victiiro of their simply deco- 
rated houses (Vo 'u (heir cleanliness, and above 
ail, their aciixe industry, but unaccompanied 
with busth\ remind the traveller of the mast agree- 
able parts of Holland. Forget the foggy atmos- 
phere of ibat ?> oviucc. give it the deliciously 
temperate climate of warmer regions cooled 
by the sea breezes ; substitute the agitation and 
the boundless boo in of the deep, for the dull, 
silent current of the narrow and muddy canals 
of Batavia ; retain all the attractions imparted 
by industry io that country, and you will have a 
pretty correct idea os the tract extending from 
Barcelona to Malgrat. 

-Some of these towns, which form a striking 
contrast with the rest, of Spain, deserve to be 
mentioned. Having passed Mataro, you come 
io. Arens dc Mar, w here the diocese of Girona 
commences, and which has a small dock-yard, 
and a semiuary for pilots ; Canet de Mar, a 
town in au agreeable situation, the inhabitants 
of; which not only trade with all Spain, but. even 
to the West Indies, and are successfully engaged 
in the manufacture of lace ; San Pol, a modern 
town, which is rapidly increasing under the fos- 
tering influence of industry ; Calella, one of tbft 
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handsomest places on the coasf, which also has 
manufacturer of cottons, silks, and lace ; Pineda, 
another town where travellers generally dine, ; 
lastly Maigrat, after passing which, you -quit 
this charming scenery and the bank-* of the Me- 
diterranean, and enter a very wild country. 
You then descend again into a beautiful dale, ia 
the center of which is the lonely inn called La 
Grcnota. There is yet no beaten roaj in the 
forest which you traverse previous to your arrival 
at this inn, and upon leaving it, anu m which 
you wander for some leagues nearly at ranuom ; 
but as soon as you have quitted the forest, you 
again come to an excellent road. 

Beyond La Grenoia, }ou enter a mountainous 
country, consisting of woods and moors. Yon. 
then discover the jc ity of Girona, seated on fbo 
side of hills, which to the eastward arc defend- 
ed by some redoubts, and sink on the west into 
an extremely picturesque amphitheatre. t Tlu* 
chain of hills forms a semicircular inclosure ro^nd 
Girona. At the distance of a league from that 
city, you would suppose it to be seated on an 
eminence, but you pass through and, leave. |t, 
without any perceptible aspent. ,.Jts cathedra}^ 
uoe of the finest monuments of Gott^C, |rg}fit<^- fl 
ture, is the ouly one of ifs buildings {.that $taod^ 
upop a height. 

Girona is divided into two unequal jparts by 
5 >yery^Hch there .13 a bridge, but. which 
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may be forded at almost every season of the 
year. This city, famous in the modern Spanish 
wars, exhibited in the month of March, 1793, 
no kind of military preparation, which confirmed 
me in the opinion I have ever since entertain- 
ed, that the Spanish administration had not, 
as was at that time asserted, finally decided upon 
a rupture with the French republic. The garri- 
son of G irona, composed of regular troops, was 
very small, and in some places scarcely any trace 
of the fortifications was discernible. The. ditches 
and its covered way, given up to the peaceful 
pursuits of horticulture, attested the security of 
the inhabitants, and in particular of the gover- 
nor, Don Ladislas Ilabor, a blunt, active old 
man, who, when I delivered my passport, the 
forerunner of a rupture, seemed far from think- 
ing such an event near at hand. I had no rea- 
son to suspect that this was an awkward artifice 
on his part ; because throughout a journey of 
more than one hundred and thirty leagues, I had 
not perceived any more than at Girona, the 
symptoms of that bustle which immediately pre- 
cedes the breaking out of war. For near a year, 
it is true, the court of Spain had been sending 
troops and stores towards its frontiers, especially 
to Navarre and Biscay ; but bad this measure 
not been adopted, as it affirmed till the end of 
December, 1792, merely to protect its dominions 
from an invasion, which, from our military move- 
vol. in. Y 
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ments, and the speeches delivered in the conven- 
tion, and in the popular societies, it had every 
reason to apprehend ; had it on the contrary 
been the result of a plan for invading the terri- 
tory of the republic, would it not have assembled 
a considerable force in Catalonia, at a time when, 
as l know from ocular demonstration, there were 
not more than five thousand men in the whole 
department of the eastern Pyrenees. 

The diocese to which Girona gives its name is 
one of the best cultivated and most flourishing 
districts in all Spain. The part contiguous to 
tin' sea produces wine, lemons, oranges, and 
grain of every kind in great abundance. The 
mountainous portion is covered with vineyards, 
corn-fields, and olive plantations. The woods 
contain great numbers of cork-trees, the bark of 
which forms a very considerable article of com- 
merce. There are few tracts in this diocese but 
what are remarkable for the abundance of tlieir 
productions and the activity of their inhabitants. 
T’hc Lampourdan, which forms the northern part 
of it, which our troops occupied for a year, and 
where I resided two months to negotiate the 
peace which was afterwards signed at Basle, is 
an extensile plain, extremely fertile in alj* kinds 
of grain and fruits* . >, 

, 4- >*nall town in the same diocese, Olot, a 
placp scarcely known by name, and situated near 
the source of the FI uvia, deserves to be rescued 
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from obscurity, on account of the astonishing 
industry which there prevails. All its inhabi- 
tants arc busily employed. There is scarcely any 
kind of manufacture in which they are not en- 
gaged. You here find a hundred stocking- 
frames, manufactures of woollen cloths, ribbons, 
paper, soap, and cards, dye-houses, &c. 

Half a league beyond Girona, there is another 
town remarkable for its activity. Two leagues 
further, after you have traversed a pleasant coun- 
try and crossed a rivulet, near a mill and a small 
hamlet, you arrive at La Madrina, the dirtiest 
and the dearest inn on the whole journey, but 
which with the hill that overlooks it, forms a very 
pleasing view. The whole road from Girona 
to Figueras is now remarkably good, except 
where it crosses a high hill, of which only the 
descent next to Fi ance is yet finished. As you 
approach Figueras, it is constructed with a care 
bordering on magnificence, and conducts over 
several bridges of granite. From Figueras to 
the frontiers you find it invariably excellent, 
chiefly in the interval which separates Jun- 
quuhra from the Boulon, and crosses the summit 
of the Pyrenees. The works of art which are 
here met with, will sustain a comparison with 
the most perfect of their kind. 

But let us turn back for the purpose of giving 
some political and military details respecting the 
country throtigh which this rcad rufne. 

v 2 
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From La Madrina to Figueras, the country 
has a sufficient proportion pf trees, and except a 
few Copses, it is very well cultivated. You 
there, meet with lields of corn, pulse, flax, but 
especially plantations of olives, and of vines. 
You cross several small rivers, where, during 
the greatest part of the year, a small stream runs 
in the middle of a vast bed of gravel ; in which 
respect, almost all the rivers proceeding from the 
foot of the Pyrenees towards the Mediterranean, 
both in this part of Catalonia and in Roussillon, 
resemble each other. Of this description is, in 
particular, the Fluvia, which we ford two long 
leagues before we reach Figueras. Its banks 
were then as tranquil as in the midst of profound 
peace. Nothing indicated that the shores of this 
little river, which after the taking of Figueras 
and Rosas, our troops in their ardour were impa- 
tient to pass, but which the prudent measures of 
our genera is, prevented them from crossing, 
-Would be the principal theatre of the military 
(■Operations of two armies. I saw them again two 
■/years afterwards with more interest, when I was 
•»«&$ to Figueras, which, after opr success in the 
Lamppmdan, was the head-quarters of our army 
an the eastern Pyrenees. 

. When I passed. through this place in 1703, 
General Ricardos who had just beqjg appointed 
goyoijftor^geperal of Catalonia, was hourly ex- 
pected. Figueras, which is an open town, and 
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wliicli must not be confounded w itli its citadel, 
was then garrisoned only by seventeen hundred 
infantry and three hundred cavalry, and there 
were no more than live thousand infantry id its 
environs. Such was the force which, in March, 
I 1 / 93, Spain had to employ in the imaginary in- 
vasion of P.oussilloft. 

The fortifications of the citadel, situated at the 
distance of scarcely a quarter of a league from 
the town, on an eminence, were not yet finished. 
It already contained a great quantity of artillery 
and stores of all kinds, which, eighteen months 
afterwards, were destined to fall a prey to the 
French. 

At the commencement of the war, the Spa- 
niards, by a concurrence of causes, from the 
number of which 1 shall not be so unjust as to 
erase their valour, had advanced into our terri- 
tory. They had penetrated to the west of Belle- 
garde, by the Col des Orts, to St. Laurent de 
Cerda, a town situated among ihe defiles of the 
Pyrenees, inhabited by smugglers, and people 
not the best disposed towards the French repub- 
lic; and had thence overrun the districts of 
Prades and Ceret, compelled the castle of BeMe- 
garde to capitulate, threatened Perpignan, and 
then suddenly turning off towards the sea, had 
taken possession of Elne, Collionre, and the port 
of V endres. 

These triumphs were not Of long duration. 
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The houour of the French arms was soon aven- 
ged, firfct by General Dugommier, who drove the 
Spaniards out of Roussillon, retook Bellcgarde, 
and penetrated into the Lampourdan. General 
Ricardos, to whose activity the momentary suc- 
cesses of his countrymen are in part to be ascrib- 
ed, died during these transactions, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Count de la Union, a young offi- 
cer, whose valour could npt supply the want of 
experience. The French army surmounted all 
the obstacles which he endeavoured ,to oppose to 
its progress. Eighty-three redoubts situated on 
either side of the road, through the tract of four 
leagues, which separates Figueras from Junqui- 
era, the last town of Catalonia on the frontiers of 
France, a kind of fortresses erected in haste,, 
but some of which appeared to be impregnable— 
eighty-three redoubts, I say, were carried with a 
rapidity apd a valour, which have not, perhaps, 
been sufficiently commended. A decisive en- 
gagement^ in which the Count.de la Union w as 
killed, put the Spanish army to the rout ; and 
itff remains, taking refuge in the impregnable 
citadel, spread- terror and dismay through the 
pl&ce. General Perignon, who then commanded > 
the victorious army, advancing within half a 
league, peremptorily summoned the governor to * 
surrender ; and the capitulation was signed two 
hours afterward®, before either a breach, or as- 
sault, iad been made, or any of the 
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works of the place had sustained the slightest 
- injury. When I passed by it in 1793, . I endea- 
voured, but invain, to obtain admission along with 
three hundred workmen who went, thither evejry 
morning to complete the building of the fortress. 
They -alone were allowed to pass the gate which 
led to the interior of it. I was obliged to content 
myself with walking round the glacis, -and in 
the covered way of its outer works. Two years 
afterwards, circumstances were rather more fa- 
vourable to i«y curiosity, and I inspected at my 
ease, (lie fortifications of a place of which I had 
long heaiid. the Spaniards speak with enthusiasm. 

The fortress of Figucras was begun during the 
jrcigu of Ferdinand VI. It was intended to be 
a master-piece of the art of fortification , and 
was It least mjidc a chef d’muvre of luxury in 
that line. All the military men who saw it, 
agreed that no place in Europe was furnished ia 
greater profusion with all the means of defence. 
f)f this, the besiegers in particular had an op- 
portunity of convincing themselves; for, upon 
entering it, tlrey found them absolutely untouoli- 
edi : Though their valour was sufficient to ac- 
count for anything, they could scarcely conceive 
themselves by what means they had been enabled 
to reduce in so short a time, a place garrisoned 
by at least nine thousand men; all the walls of 
which, both of the interior, and of the, outer, 
works, were of free-stone, and more khan A fathom 
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thick; all the principal ditches of Which were 
deep, and upwards of one hundred paces broad ; 
Whose approaches, on theonlv side where trenches 
eould bo opened, were undermined; whose chief 
cordon could not be seen from any of the points 
of the exterior ; whose ramparts, barracks, hos- 
pitals, stables, cellars, magazines, in a word every 
thing was easemated. 

The means of subsistence were proportionate 
to these means of defence. Water is preserved 
irt'fonr capacious cisterns at the four corners Of 
the place of arms, which are supplied by an 
aqueduct. Provisions of all kinds, barrels of 
Hour, biscuit, cheese., salt-fish, oil, wine, brand}*, 
&c. had been collected in extreme profusion. 
Some idea of their abundance may be formed 
•from the following circumstance,«y*The long and 
spacious passages of the casemates of Figueras 
Weffe hung with such a quantity of bacou, that, 
according to a calculation made in my presence, 
it* total value could not have been less than 
800,000 livres. 

On examining this place both within and 
without, the most ignorant person could not' for- 
bear enquiring with astonishment how it could 
have been so easily taken. Some ascribed its 
Speedy surrender to the panic with Which the 
garrison was struck by a peremptory smtamen* 
that sof^soon succeeded a decisive engagement. 
fsShertr averted, that the garrison* though so 
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abundantly supplied with bacon, chef sc, and spi- 
rits, was in want of cartridges and flints. Others 
again were unable to act ount for this extraordi- 
nary success, except by coemption, who even af- 
firmed that two hogsheads full of money had been 
seen carried into the ;ou‘rnor\s house as the re- 
ward of his treachery ; and it would not be sur- 
prising, il a regard for the national dignity in- 
duced the Spaniards to believe this story, which 
was the most absurd of all ; as if at the period 
pf our greatest pecuniary distress, we had money 
to spend only on the taking of Figucras, while 
wc had none to spare for Luxembourg, Maes- 
tricht, Ebrenbreitstein, and Mcntz, all places of 
infinitely more importance than this reputed bul- 
wark of Catalonia, the surrender of which did 
not lead to the redue tion of that province ,* or, 
as if the governors of the Spanish fortresses alone 
were not incorruptible. The mosi probable way 
of accounting for this circumstance, and* indeed, 
that which is most clearly demonstrated by the 
evidence of facts is, that those who ought to have 
directed the different operations of the siege, 
| gjjfere taken unawares, were deficient in fore- 
sight, and at variance with each other; and that 
the garrison under their command on that day 
wanted courage. The ancient French proverb— 
'He. was brave one day, was borrowed from the 
Spaniards. They will not take it amiss, if* for 
once, we apply it to themselves, \yhat nation 
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can boa^t of ha ving never been ip this predica. 
ment ! 

The French army having obtained possession, 
by some means or other, of the fortress of Figue- 
ras, was distributed in the circumjacent places 
from Junquiera' to the banks of the Fluvia. 

But before it could gain peaceable possession 
of the Lainpourdan, and secure supplies from the 
sea, it was obliged to make itself master of the 
port and fortified town of Rosas, and the fort of 
Trinidad, denominated by the French Ic Bouton. 
* This conquest, which was more difficult, and 
required more time than that of Figucras, was re- 
cently achieved when I went to visit this theatre 
of one of the most brilliant exploits of the army 
of the eastern Pyrenees. Ilosas is four long 
leagues to the west of Figucras., The road to it 
passes through Villa Beltran aud Peralada, and 
traverses a fine country, which is almost entirely 
plain. Le Bouton is discerned at the distance of 
near three leagues. Situated on the declivity of 
the Pyrenees, where they gradually sink to the 
seayit has the appearance, at that distance, of an 
ancient castle in ruins. As yon approach, you, 
perceive, on a perfectly level situation, the fort of 
Rosas, the, fortifications of which consist of a 
double wall, without ditch,, covered way, or g?»tv> 
cis. It would have made but very short resist- 
ance, ‘fyatP it not betn j'for the aid of a Spa- 
nish rauadron, commanded by the brave admiral 
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(Graviua,; which lav at anchor in the spacious hav, 
on the shore of which are situated the fort, the 
village, and le Bouton, ail three in a semicircu- 
lar line, corresponding with the figure of the 
coast. You pass under the interior cordon of 
the fort to reach the dingo, composed of one 
long street of white-washed houses. Beyond the 
village you have to climb over rocks to le Bou- 
ton. This little fort is designed for the double 
purpose of defending the entrance of the bay, and. 
protecting the village of Rosas, which is a long 
quarter of u league distant in a direct line. On 
its top it has lights for the direction of mariners. 
Though the space comprehended in its works is 
extremely circumscribed, it possessed in its three - 
platforms one above another, means of d< fence 
which, for sometime, withstood the intrepidity of 
the French. In none of the various theatres of this 
war^ so productive of events that border on the 
marvellous, did the valour of our troops makemorc 
astonishing exertions than round this fort of le 
Bouton. The cannon destined to natter it were 1 
hauled by the men up the acclivity to the sum* 
mita of the steep rocks w ith which the approaches 
to it are encumbered. here the boldest 
huntsmen would scarcely have ventured to pur- 
sue their game, repairing to these retreats almost ’ 1 
inaccessible to man, there the French artillery was 
planted, and dealt destruction ; and if the traces 
of its passage impressed in the rock shall remain 
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visible to nohferitv. it will have occasion for lilt, 
* »> j 

evidence of history, in order to ascribe them to 
their real cause. 

The fort of Bouton was not taken till a wide 
breach had been made. »St ill it did not capi- 
tulate. The garrison had time to make their 
escape, descending by means of rope-ladders to 
the beach, where the boats of the squadron were 
waiting to take them off ; and the besiegers, on 
entering, found nothing but dead bodies in the 
place. It was not till after the taking of this 
fort that the French army could obtain possession 
of that of Rosas. 

This port is never much frequented. It is 
however formed by an immense bay, where even 
ships of the line may come to an anchor ; but this 
bay is by far too capacious, and its entrance too 
wide, to afford security from the winds, and from 
external attacks. 

The adjacent country, op the side next to the 
Pyrenees, is highly picturesque, and seemed to 
me to be worth the trouble of a short excursion. 
Soon after leaving the fort, I passed the enor- 
mous ridge which separates the bay of Rosas frqfo 
iha't which faces it to the north, and to which you 
cannot go by sea, without making a long circuit 
and doubling Cape Crcus. Having proceeded 
two leagues along a most toilsome road, you come 
to Selva alia , a town in a hollow embosomed 
amoner rocks. Half a league further you reach 
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■SY/wi a town of considerable size in an am- 
phithoatrical situation on the shore of llse bay of 
la Selva, or la Scire. The**; places were two of 
those in which our troops were in cantonments. 
The second has a smalt port which is not without 
trade, its environs produce a luscious wine, 
equally apt-cable in flavor and colour, and which 
may be placed among dessert wines, between Fron- 
tignac and sherry. The productions of the earth 
are, like mortal <, the sport of chance. Before our 
war with Spain, this excellent wine of la Selves, 
which more than once dispelled lassitude at the 
head-quarters, was scarcely known beyond the. 
Lauipouidan ; but 1 hope that the connoisseur* 
who wets in our army of the eastern Pyrenees, 
will rescue it from the obscurity to which it 
seemed to be doomed. 

The w! lole country, though of a wild appear- 
ance, exhibited, notwithstanding the presence of 
our troops, traces of as attentive a cultivation a* 
the nature of the ground would admit. 

To return from la Selvc to Figueras, you first 
proceed along’ the steep shore of the bay. You. 
then descend into the charming dale, in which is 
situated the town ofJLlansa, at some distance from 
a small creek of the same name. As you traverse 
this date, you cannot help admiring the vine- 
covered hills with which it is surrounded- 
Ascendant afterw ards to an ancient castle, you 
perceive thetownof Perclada; and at the extremity 
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of the horizon, you discern tlieroad that winds 
from the town to the fort of Figueras. 

The aspect of this beautiful country called the 
Lampourdan, the wildest but most picturesque 
portion of which I had traversed, excites in the 
philanthropic mind that regret which it cannot 
help feeling when it reflects that fertile countries, 
Flanders, the Palatinate, Lombardy, have ever 
been the theatre of the ravages of war. Nothing 
but that love of glor}' and dominion which reign- 
ed in the soul of Catharine II. could induce a sove- 
reign to kindle its flames in the deserts, upon the 
rocks, and amidst the frozen lakes of Finland. 
Let us, however, do the army of the eastern Py- 
renees the justice to say, that the inhabitants of 
the Lampourdan had not much reason to complain 
of the conduct of the troops during their long 
stay in that district. They did no mischief but , 
what was inseparable from military operations. 
In the midst of their cantonments, the fields were 
in full cultivation. In the vicinity of Rosas, the 
Vines were shooting up again about the large holes 
which attested the recent fall of bombs; and on 
the hills adjacent to Figucra®, if wo except those 
nearest to the Inch road which served for glacis, 
the extensive plantations of olive-trees sustained 
scarcely any injury. Our soldiers encamped in 
their shade, devoted only the barren trunks to the 
supply of their wants. Philosophy* ttecofnc* a 
liltli' rt%oncil«$l with that terrible art, an art es- 
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sentially destructive, when discipline banishes from 
it at least all useless excesses. 

• Truth, however, compels us to acknowledge, 
that in the paroxysms of rage occasioned by re- 
sistance to troops accustomed to conquer, in the 
intoxication of victory, some of those things were 
done in Catalonia as well as Biscay, at which hu- 
manity shudders, and others which policy ought 
to have prevented. At Euguy, at Orbafceta on 
the frontiers of French Navarre, at San Lorenzo 
de la Muga, a few leagues to the north-west *of 
Figueras, Spain had founderies of great import- 
ance to her arsenals. Our armies treated them as 
though they had been at Portsmouth or Plymouth 
They left not one stone upon another. 

In no part of the Peninsula were religion and 
its ministers exposed to persecution The pas- 
tors and must of their flocks fled, it is true, on our 
approach. Asiu all wars iu which religion lias 
been brought in question, and in those in which 
necessity silences scruples, so in this many a church 
was transformed into a stable. But all these sa- 
cred edifices survived our invasion ; the objects of 
the veneration of the faithful were neither de- 
stroyed nor mutilated; and while the town of 
Figueras was the head-quarters of our army, 1 
have seen crosses left standing in some of the prin- 
cipal -streets, even iu the absence of those by whom 
they were adored. 

This indplgcnce, however, was iwtsufficientto 
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render the Catalonians wellrdispose drt© bureau sc. 
The_y have proved tbernselves.raach monk? stfteep- 
_ iible of being, roused by fanaticism that# by > the 
. love of freedom* We had too confidently* relied 
on the effect of that sentiureut which; among 
them, is principally compounded of a decided 
aversion to the Castilian yoke, and the vagufcien- 
dency toward an independent government. Had 
it not been for the vigilance of the court, we 
should certainly have been able to form a party at 
Barcelona. It is in large cities, and particularly 
in capitals, that dissatisfaction is fomented, and 
the discontented are enlisted in the same cause 
with the greatest facility. There the numbers 
Collected together, and the more inflammable dis- 
position of tlie public mind, are peculiarly favor- 
able to the propagation of extraordinary ideas. 
There, as in a heap of combustible matters, a 
single spark is sufficient to produce a conflagra- 
tion. But the court had foreseen the danger 
while at a distance, and the priests, more -attentive 
to their own interests than to those of the govern- 
ment,, easily succeeded in frustrating the artifice* 
<a£ihe missionaries of the French, re volution. 

*dit<thc same tune, a scries of triumphs had led 
lowest ward to the gates of Biiboa^-and aoutb- 
'fasd as. for as the shore$*o£,lhe At&et thb 

passygeof this river, the rocks of Pancorvo were 
^l^nbataele which nature, by 
‘Vonld have opposite the progress of our 
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victorious Armies through the two Castries. Al- 
ready the nearest of those provinces was filled 
with the utmost alarm, and exhibited all the 
confusion of a sudden and tumultuous emigra- 
tion. But our generals, * in those two opposite 
quarters, were not merely brave ; they possessed 
prudence, a quality even superior to valor. They 
were sensible, and so was our government, that 
we should gain nothing by laying waste the Spa- 
nish provinces on the one hand, or on the other by 
enfeebling and entailing the horrors of a civil war 
upon a power with whicli, after less than a year’s 
hostilities, we felt the necessity of a reconciliation. 
Victories still more splendid couldnothavc accele- 
rated an accommodation more than the amgance 
of the English. Thus our real enemies promoted 
our cause as much as the success of our arms 
could possibly have done. 

The Catalonians and the Castilians, united by 
their attachment to a religion whose interests 
were represented to them as involved in the revo- 
lution against which Europe had taken up arms, 
united also by their affection for an excellent mo- 
narch, who never gave them the slightest cause 
Of complaint, forgot their animosities in order to 
make a common cause against the common fenemy. 
But soon afterwards, as they had combined their 

* Generals idonoey and Perignon, both of whom am at pm* 
sent marshals of the French empire. 

7 . 
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efforts for war, they joined in the wish for peace, 
as well as in their resentment against the real ene- 
my who had instilled into their bosoms his wu 
antipathy ; and we have had reason to congratu- 
late ourselves that we did not punish them, by 
the great and permanent injury which, we might 
have done them for the transient error of their 
government. What would now be our regret, 
if, when the day of reconciliation had arrived, we 
had left Spain exposed to the horrors of civil war, 
to the fear of insurrections, and the necessity of 
inflicting vengeance ; if we had thereby almost 
precluded the possibility of a sincere accommo- 
dation ; if this power, obliged to divide its atten- 
tion and its efforts between the reduction of rebel- 
lious subjects and the assistance of allies, had for 
a considerable time had no efficient aid to give, 
nothing but reproaches to make us ? 

But it is time to quit Catalonia, and to bring 
the reader to the conclusion of this long journey. 

From Figueras you have a very distinct view 
of the Pyrenees, or to express myself more cor- 
rectly, you are at the foot of those mountains. 
You are surrounded by oep of the branches of 
thatimmense chain ; for the hills, several of which 
Overlook, hut at a considerable distance, the emi- 
nence on which Figueras is situated, that make® 
long circuit pund this fortress, and then sink 
info tbe.epfttXape-d# Palamo^ are .nothing hut 
aramificatita^of the- Pyrenees. Theharopour- 
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dan, encompassed by this range, is watered, espc- 
cially from north-east to south-west, by a great 
number of small rivers and streams. Such are the 
Lobrcgat which descends from the Pyrenees, audi 
passes very near Junquiei a ; the Muga, on whose 
bank stood the foundery destroyed by our troops ; 
the Manol, along which lay our chief canton- 
ments, as Sistella, the extremity of our principa 
line, Aviiionet, Villafan, and Castillon ; the Alga, 
on whose banks there were likewise some ; the 
Fluvia, the boundary of our conquests, a river 
which you cross by the bridges of Begalu aud 
Bascara, though it is fordable in almost, every sea- 
son, and which, after approaching near to the 
sea at the village of San Pere Piscarlor, nvikes a 
circuit/ and discharges itself two short leagues 
further to the south, into the extremity of the bay 
of Rosas; lastly, the Ter, which falls into the sea 
eight or ten leagues below Girona, opposite to 
the small islands of Medcs. 

These rivers and streams, which may be forded 
almost the whole year, are swoln in spring by tho 
nielting-of the snow, and fire rain with which it 
fa accompanied. In the month of April 1795, I 
witnessed one of those periodical inundations. 
Alter three days’ rain, all the little rivers betweef* 
the FtuViS and Figueras, including the Flnvia it- 
Selfy swelled to such a degree, that all the fords 
became thwpaSsaWe, and the commonicationbe- 
tween4ift$ head- quarters and some af oMr cbnfou* 

7.2 
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merits w,as rendered almost impracticable for per- 
sons on foot.. Circumstances of this kind are 
common in a great part of Spain, and especially 
*n Catalonia ; and during the celebrated campaign 
to which we have alluded above, one of these sud- 
den inundations of the Segre, the Cinca, and other 
rivers running in the same direction, threw such 
obstacles in the way of Caesar’s operations, as no- 
thing but the greatest exertions enabled him to 
surmount. 

The road from Figueras to Junquierais, in ge- 
neral, excellent, and runs through a fertile and 
well cultivated country. At first you proceed 
along the chain of pleasant hills which surrounds 
Figueras. As soon as you have passed the little 
village of Pont des Molinos, you come in sight 
of the long range of eminences on which the 
Spaniards had erected those redoubts that would 
have long checked the progress of an army less 
brave than ours. Some of them are on the oppo- 
site bank of the Lobregat, which proceeds from the 
foot of the mountains of Bellegarde, and which 
you twice cross over handsome bridges. Soon af- 
ter you have passed all these redoubts, arid ascend- 
ed a hill, you have before you the mountains on 
one of 'which stands Uellegarde; and at the fool of 
them you perceive the modest town of Juhquiera, 
which might apparently be annihilated in a'ino- 
ment by the fire of this formidable fortress. ' 

Junquiera, situated at the entrance "bf a valley^ 
which x^radually grows wider towards Catalonia, 
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has no other resource than agriculture and the 
cork-trees which cover the neighbouring moun* 
tains. This town is open on all sides, and nearly 
defenceless. In 1793, I found there a detach- 
ment of no more than two hundred men. Ac- 
cordingly the inhabitants, while they professed the 
warmest attachment to their sovereign, complained 
bitterl y of the neglected state in which,, they were 
left in so dangerous a neighbourhood as that of 
Bcllcgarde. 

This fortress, however, appears much less for- 
midable from this point than from many other 
parts of the road which winds among the rocks 
on the o(,her side of the Pyrenees. Ten times in 
traversing this long and toilsome labyrinth you 
lose, and again come in sight of this proud mo- 
narch of the circumjacent vallies. 

It is a long half league from Juuquiera to the 
spot where tfre traveller is exactly under Belle- 
garde ; and in this interval there is scarcely any 
ascent, Y ou Jfirst.come to a small detached house, 
near which stood, in 1793.> two little columns 
forming the boundary between France and Spain. 
t One of them bore the arms pf his catholic ma- 
jesty, and the other the name of the French re- 
public, with its arms recently carved. In 1795, 
1 found these boundaries overthrown by .the 
hands of victory. The columns were broken in 
pieces, and the road was strewed with their frag- 
ments. you would have supposed that Catalo- 
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Ionia was irrevocably incorporated with the French 
republic. 

A little further is a small village called le Per- 
thus, where one of the roads leading toBellegardc 
begins. Here in time of peace is fixed the office 
where the passports of travellers arc examined; 
and here, in March 1793, I found companies of 
our brave volunteers who often came down from 
the fortress to enquire the news, and in particu- 
lar whether the signal for the war with Spain 
would soon be given. My arrival on the territory 
of France seemed to calm their impatience. Per- 
ihus gives name to the defile through which you 
proceed from Junquiera to Boulou by a winding 
road which you are ready to think you shall never 
come to the end of. 

The road as far as Perthus cannot be in better 
condition, hut from the place where our territory 
commences it had, in 1793, been greatly neglect- 
ed. In 1795 1 found it in tolerable repair.* 
From Junquiera to Boulou it winds from one side 
to the other of the lofty Pyrenees, and exhibits 
views truly picturesque. In this country, through 
which the traveller cannot pass without mingled 
emotions of pleasure and of awe, nature is alter- 

■* At present the road from Junquiera VoJSpulou may, up on 
the whole, be reckoned , one of the finest in Europe, The 
passage of the Pyrenees, in particular, is remarkable for nume- 
rous works which are hot inferior in magnificence and boldnetw 
tp any thing of thfl jfliik fejn Europe. 
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nalely lovely, majestic, and terrible. As in most 
mountainous countries, she here displays great 
variety of situation, and seems to have taken de- 
light in approximating the most contrary cli- 
mates. Sometimes you have the plains of Cata.- 
lonia or Roussillon beneath the sere nest sky, and 
you soon afterwards lind yourself in the' region ot 
storms. This change I experienced myself in 
March J 195, in one of my journies from Perpig- 
nan to Figucras. When I quitted Roussillon, 
the mildest temperature prevailed in (hat pro- 
vince. On the summit of the Pyrenees I was 
overtaken by a violent storm, i travelled for some 
time by the lurid coruscations of lightning On 
my arrival in the plains of Lampourdan, 1 found 
the earth covered with snow which had fallen 
while 1 was crossing the mountains, How little 
js man with his grand tactical manoeuvres, and his 
great political plans, in comparison of these su- 
blime phenomena of nature! How mean the most 
formidable armies appear beride these antique 
barriers ! How they dwindle awry in the bosom 
of the deep vallies i What is the report of ar- 
tillery to the thunders of heaven, the peals of 
which arc a hundred times reverberated in their 
tortuous defiles ! Generations of heroes pass 
away aud disappear, but the enormous mass of 
the Canigou, covered with everlasting snows, 
remains, like the universe, immovable and eter- 
nal. 
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From Perthus it is a long league to Boulou, 
seated in the midst of a valley, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of mountains, many of which are 
covered with snow even in the middle of spring. 
From this prodigious mass of mountains, to the 
left of the traveller, towers Canigou, one of the 
loftiest peaks of the Pyrenees, whose summit is 
lost in the clouds. You proceed, but the dis- 
tance seems not to diminish its magnitude, and 
when you have reached Perpignan, you still ima- 
gine yourself at its foot. 

Before you ascend to the village of Boulou, 
which is the first stage in France, you come to 
the Tech, a small river which rises in the Py- 
renees, waters Pratz de Mollo and the Fort des 
Bains, runs very near the small town of Cpret, 
and falls into the. sea a little below Cojlioure. In 
1193, travellers were obliged to ford it wit!} pon- 
siderable inconvenience. To see men with no 
other clothing than their shirts wading in the 
water up to their middle, and pushing the car- 
riages along by main force to the opposite shore* 
pould not but excite unpleasant sensations. The 
war which ravaged the banks of this river, at least 
occasioned the erection of a small wooden bridge, 
which after having for two years facilitated the 
passage ‘of armies, and all that follows in their 
train, now promotes communications of a mr 
peaceable kind. 

At Boulou, which is only a musket shot ifron^ 
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the Tech, I shall conclude my narrative ; but be- 
fore I bid adieu to the reader, I shall take a last 
look at tlie country which I have endeavour- 
ed to describe, and present him with the re- 
capitulation of my observations and of my wishes 
respecting it. 



RECAPITULATION".* 


I think I haie demons rated. UkiI Spain anl 
its inhabitants arc far from deserving; that c 

* 'Hus Recapitulation Las been left nearly ill the s^ite m 
which it appeared in the second edition, though some changes 
have since that time taken place in Spain. !‘ exhibits that 
kingdom :n it was, or as it appeared to 0 n author in i 7<>7- It 
will afford at least, a medium id* compare- a b ‘tween the state; 
cf ihe country at that period and at present. The additions 
and alterations re quired by the text composed nine yean# ago, 
are subjoined in the form of notes. 

The author would be extremely sorry if the intentions which 
suggested this Retrospect were to be mistaken. In the slight 
.-.hades w Inch he has introduced into his picture of Spain, he 
wishes to evince himself the sincere friend deploring fatalities, 
rather than the morose critic, who takes delight in finding 
fault. 1 le can affirm, that his censures are much less severe than 
those which he has a hundred times heard from die lips of Spa 
niards, whose good sense was equal to their attachment iotheii 
country. Resides, where is the country, but what, on a close 
examination, affords subjects foi censure? Where is the 
ation but what has r.u perfections > Where arc the govern- 
;.ienb- that deserve nothing but praise? The writer who sets 
himself up for the judge of a nation or a government, might 
certainly be a4wd: “ Who commissioned you, who obliged 
you, who gave you the right to assume the character.of a judge 
•and dictator }" 1 shall not reply, that he received the corrmv> - 

•don from his- /ha I, and that the purity of Ills motives ought to 
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tempt with which they hitve been treated by ig- 
norance. What do they want on the contrary, 
in order to excite envy ? lias not Spain within 
her bosom, all the elements of prosperity? What 
a lelieious climate 1 vVhat multifarious produc- 
tions, which indnstr", if more enlightened and 
more skilfully directed, might easil y bring to per- 
fection — v. lues, fruits, wool, silk, oil, horses, 
&c. What treasures of every kind are yet un- 
explored in the bowels of the earth ! Of what 
might not her inhabitants be rendered capable, 
were the government to second the bounty of 
nature. 

But it would appear, that in suite of the purest 
intentions, a fatal instinct has long diverted it from 

procure him the indulgence even of those whom lit accuses # 
Such common-place excuses, if they were admit ted, might 
serve as apas->poit to absurdities and inveemes, as well as to 
truth and commendations. The following reply would pci haps 
be more to the purpose : — “ If you will not permit the 
person who has devoted the greater part of his life to the 
contemplation 01 any particular subject, to submit to the pub- 
lic the results of his observations, however mature they may 
be, in which impartiality alternately bestows praise or censure, 
celebrates virtues and heroic deeds, ladies abuses, and deplores 
errors ; be consistent, at least, and proscribe all moral, philo- 
sophical, and above all, historical \\«,rks, for they all contain 
nothing else. But you mm: in this ca.;e, make up y*mr minds 
to consign alike to oblivion, both the heroes who have reflected 
lustre on your country, and the bad ministers who Have been 
its scourge j and to deprive future generations of the lessons 
inculcated by the past." 
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the track which it ought to have pursued. Too 
often, in Spain, have habit and obstinacy perpe^ 
tuated measures, the disadvantages of which are 
admitted bv all enlightened men; or if genius 
proposes new processes, if. courage plans their 
execution, envy and prejudice are leagued to 
oppose them in their career. In no country, 
perhaps, have intrigue and calumny proved more 
successful in their attacks on merit and talent. 
Let us endeavour to enumerate the distinguish- 
ed men, whom, in our own days, they have 
doomed to a mortifying disgrace, or reduced 
lo mere cyphers. 

Let us mention JUaritz and Gautier,* engaged 
in improving, the one the artillery, and the other 
the system of ship-building, and escaping but by 
a miracle, from the malice of their persecutors. 

Olaridc/f snatched from his flourishing colony 
in older to be .immured in the dungeons of the 
inquisition. 

* They are both dead: one died about twenty years ago, 
and the other in 1 SOO. The former has left sons who are in 
the Spanish service, and are worthy of the name which theijr 
father rendered illustrious. 

*j- He returned to his native country in 1 797 > and retired to 
a small town ‘ of Andalusia, where he died three years , ago. 
Hi* fecal was preceded and occasioned by the publication of a 
ftfrfijfans work, entitled, El Etiangel'io in Tmtrnfb, which ,he 
composed during the last years of his residence in France, land 
which has had such a circulation both- its Spain and America, 
that it has reached the sixth edition. 
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A Marquis d'Irnnda* * * § whole great talents as a 
statesman, and particularly as a Inlander, have 
for thirty years been continually dreaded, but 
scarcely ever consulted. 

A Count de Campomanes , f who towards the 
conclusion of his Ion c career as a scholar and a 
magistrate, was suffered to retain only those ho- 
nours of which he could not be deprived. 

A Count &' Aranda, \ atoning by two disgraces, 
for the energy of his character and the excellence 
of his plans. 

A Cabarrus,\\ whose talents and services were 
remunerated by an imprisonment of four years. 

A Thomas Munoz, who bad great difficulty 
to obtain forgiveness for the success of the immor- 
tal work which he executed at Cadiz. 

A Mararrcdo less known and less esteemed 

* He died in ISOl, at a very advanced age. He had ob- 
tained, towards the end of his useful life, the empty honou 1 ’ 
of Counsellor of State. 

f He died in 1800, invested with the b mours of governor 
of Castile. 

% He died in exile at his estates in An agon. 

|| After having, as we have already observed, recovered 
tame influence, he withdrew seven years ago into private lift , 
He first retired to tlie vicinity of Turrelaguua, fourteen leagues 
from Madrid, where he devoted all his attention to agricultural 
pursuits. His indefatigable activity has since induced him to 
undertake several journies on his private affairs. - , , . 

§ Since the above was written, lie has received jnjspjks of 
confidence and esteem from his court,, and l*as justified them 
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in his own country, than among two fleighboui 
ing nations, by those who are capable of duly ap- 
preciating his transcendent merit. 

An Augustin Betancourt , one of the most skil- 
ful mechanicians in Europe, by the confession of 
the scientific men of France and England, who, 
indeed, is neither slighted nor forgotten, but 
whom they do not think fit to employ in Spain, 
where all the machinery used in the arts and ma- 
nufactures is still so imperfect, and are sending 
to construct roads and canals in the island of 
Cuba.* 

A Malaspina and a Father Gil,f who were ins- 

ify the activity which he has displayed in the naval department 
at Cadiz. 

* His \oyage to the island of Cuba was prevented by vari- 
ous cii cu instance*. On hib return to Madrid, his talents at- 
tracted the notice of government. He was entrusted with the 
establishment of the telegraphs, in which he was very buailj 
engaged with M. Breguet .during his last visit to Paris. He has 
begun one line extending from Buen Retiro to Aranjuez, and 
which is to be continued to Cadiz,. He is at present one of 
the directors of the post-office, and has the particular superin- 
tendent eot the department of bridges and roads. In this ca- 
pacity he has recently erected or repaired one hundred ana 
forty-one bridges, on the two roads from Madrid to Barcelona 
the one leading through Valencia, the other through Saragossa f 
in order to facilitate the journey of the king and cjueen,to Ca- 
talonia in September 1802. Hehas since been appointed di~ 
jeetor of the cabinet of machines established at Buen Retire 

t They lunejopg been restored to liberty, Malaspina 1 
retired to Pa^na/ his native country. 
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prisoned at the moment when they are about to 
publish an account of a new Voyage round the 
World. 

A Francisco Saavedra, who, after having 
evinced in the Spanish colonies, extraordinary 
talents for government, languishes almost in ob- 
scurity in one of those honorary posts reserved as 
rewards for the long ser\ ices of mediocrity, or for 
men of abijities who arc compelled to retire from 
public life.* 

A Hannon Pignatdli ,f a Gaspard Jovcltanos.* 
men of the brightest talents, of the wannest pa- 
triotism, who were consigned to obscurity, the 
one in Arragon, the other in the Asturias, and 
who, on the narrow’ theatre in which circum- 


•* Don Francisco Saavedra was placed in ] TQS, at the head 
of the department of foreign affairs, but soon afterwards suc- 
ceeded rtd Interim, by M. d’Urquijo, and definitively by the 
present minister, M. de Cevallos, On his recovery from the 
indisposition which occasioned him to be superseded, he war; 
obliged to remain almost a year at the Escurial ; he was after - 
wards permitted to retire to Puerto Ileal, near Cadiz, where he 
still resides. 

f Be died at Saragossa, engaged till Ids decease in the 
works of die canal of Arragon, and without having ever "ob- 
tained any other reward than the tcui inn *n»os of a cold esteem : 
but with these his proud and independent spirit was Content. 

X Of this gentleman we have frequently had occasion to speak 
in this new edition. Removed from the post of minister soon 
after be had been raised to it, he was first exiled to his native 
province, Asturias, and afterwards cjpnfmed in a convent of 
Carmelites at Majorca* 
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*t ances placed them, reflect honour on their 
country by services, the only compensation for 
which is the esteem of their fellow-citizens. 

Besides many other men of genius and science, 
and artists of every description, whose merits are 
known and appreciated, but who are suffered to 
languish unemployed and almost in indigence,* 
while there are places and pensions for the shal- 
low and the intriguing. No money can be spared 
for useful undertakings while it is lavished to 
gratify a luxury which gives no additional lustre 
to the throne, but which may furni: a discontent- 
ed persons with very dangerous argunaents.f 

And yet, in spite of the fetters by which this 
nation is cramped, notwithstanding the injustice 
by which it is discouraged, and the prejudices 

* It is necessary in this place to do justice to the Spanish 
government, and to acknowledge that of late years, it has Us 
many instances conferred honours on merit even though it 
was known to it only through the medium of public report $ 
that It has given employment to many distinguished subject# 
■who deserved, and who hqve justified its confidence ; and 
that if faults, perhaps slight, or not proved, have sometimes 
been punished by mortifying disguces, no service, however 
has gone unrewarded. At this moment (1800) it honours 
men truly enlightened with iu intimate friendship, and that in 
the face d&T all Europe. 

t These observations |^tve appeared rather unjust# It has 
been asserted that they, were furnished me by persons who 
soured by ^appointment, or ill informed. I there- 
fldteUBnt ioeurqbeut on me to disavow them, or at least to 
declare ttiat th^a^not applicable to the first yearn Of the 
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vy wmi u'n isf calumniated, what has .it not al- 
ready done to rouse itself from the disgraceful 
lethargy into which it had sunk at the conclusion 
of the -seventeenth century. 

Ifwe wbuld learn to form a less unfavourable 
opinion of the Spaniaidfc, let us compare the 
reign of Charles II. with that of Charles IV . ; 
let us consider what was the state of manufac- 
tures, commerce, the navy, the arts and sciences 
in general, at the former period, and what it is 
at present. 

How much more striking would this difference 
be, if freqdent and useless wars were not so often 
to interrupt the career of prosperity w hich they 
have been pursuing for near a century ; if the 
plans, ’-whose stability alone can injure success, 
were not incessantly thwarted by It tuporarv cir- 
cumstances. 

i 

How deplorable it is to see a nation, apparent- 
ly grave and given to reflection, more subservient 
than any other, -even than our own, to the little 
passions of thpse who occupy the throne, or of 
those who surround it * Chancellor Bacon ca- 
lumniated the one, and too highly flattered the 
other, who 1 be obser\ cd two centuries ago that 
the Spaniards appeared wiser than they were, 
and that the French w ere wiser than they ap- 
peared/ 

Of bow many caprice* hate ihj? former |j®en 
the apori *h« 

-rot. in. A A 
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trian dynasty ! What did they gain by two of the 
wars of Philip V. except the barren honour of 
seeing his posterity in possession of two petty 
sovereignties of Italy ! 

Ferdinand VI. of a more pacific disposition, 
patronized s..me splendid undertakings ; but 
more avaricious of money than of glory, he filled 
his coffers, and suffered several branches of the 
"Administration to fall to derav. As u Frenchman 
I might fiud fault with him for his attachment 
to the court of London This, however, a Spa- 
niard would do more than forgive, since it de- 
ferred the moment when Spain was obliged to 
bear a pail m the -disasters of the war of 1 7o0. 

(.'hailos III. shewed himself more generous in 
apnearancc ; but it was in the quality of a mo- 
narch of the house of Bourbon, of a personal 
enemy of the English, that he espoused our 
caiise. Th is attachment cost Spain part of her 
navy and Flonda. To indemnify her for this 
loss, we gave her Louisiana. But what has the 
Spanish nation acquired by the change ? Colo- 
nists, whom its government first exasperated by 
the most odious tvranny, and whose affections it 
afterwards sought to g^jn by various sacrifices. 

Seven years after vgu4s, a quarrel respecting 4 
point of honour threatened it with a rupture witli 
the court of .$t» James’s.* Ruinous efforts to 


In 1770, on 1 tfe^sjjbject'' of 
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. procur'' reparation, and a fresh appropriation of 
tlie fund* destined for useful undertakings, were 
the natural* consequences. 

Our intervention dispelled the storm; buteighl 
years had scarcely elapsed when Spain suflerej. 
lierself to be drawn, against her interest, 'into 
tfee American war. The conquest of Minorca, 
and the recovery of the Floridas, were the fruits 
of this war, impolitic at least, if not unjust ; but 
the completion of the canals of Castile and Arra* 
gon, which had been so long in hand, would 
most assuredly have contributed more to her pro*- 
sperity, and been attended with less t*\ pence. 

Sihe had not enjoyed peace more than seven 
years before she was -on the point of again in' Giv- 
ing herself in the horrors of war, and interrupt- 
ing the progress of the most advantageous un- 
dertakings, for the sake of a few furs in the remot- 
est corner of North America.* But projects still 
more insensate solicited and obtained the p refer - 

* Spain was desiious of piocuriDg the recognition of the ex- 
clusive right which she claimed to the whole north-east coast 
of North Amei ica, as fai as it extended towards the pole. 
Consistently with these pretensions, she complained o t tfee 
settlements sshich the EnghJi had termed at .Nootk.a Sound* 
between the latitude of 49° and so’. We were going ^inter- 
fere jn this quarrel, which had nearly lad to a rupture at, the 
beginning of when Spain thought fit to come to an ac- 

commodation with the English, by admitting their 'right to 
form establishments upon the American coast frpja Qape Men- 
docino, in t&e 40th, {3 yj.NpotJsa&wd. 

A A 2 
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once. A. mania which at (his period seized an 
the cabinets of Europe, caused the court of Ma- 
drid to direct all its attention towards the French 
revolution. Spain placed herself at the head of 
the powers leagued to counteract it. Ifcr admi- 
nistration and her plans were suddenly changed. 
She seemed disposed to remain a passive spectator 
of our convulsions, ami to confine herself to de- 
fensive measures, when an event affecting her 
more nearly Ilian any other monarchy, caused her 
to join, against her interest, in the general re- 
sentment. 

This deviation, which to the tribunal of sove- 
reigns, must certainly appear extremely venial, 
was but of short continuance. The experience 
of twenty-eight months was sufficient. She con- 
eluded peace, after making exertions and sus- 
taining disasters which rendered repose and econo- 
my equally necessary. It was imagined that she 
would now devote her whole attention to the 
payment of her debts, the improvement of her 
finances, the construction of her roads, canals, 
&e. No such thing: she determines, in prefer- 
ence to every other con ju ration, to punish tire 
arrogance of her late allies. As a Frenchman, I 
canfiot but applaud the resolution she has adopt- 
ed, aud hope that victory will crown her exer- 
tions.* But this war, be its issue what it may, 

* This wish has not been-cntirely accomplished. Duiing the 
terminated by the ejice of. Amiens, • the Spaniards with- 
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will be another check to the progress of her 
prosperity ; and if it should prove unsuccessful, 
Spain, has so many possessions to lose, so many 
advantages to regain, that peace is a duty incum- 
bent on her more than any other power, as long 
as it is compatible with her security and her ho- 
nour. And yet to gratify cabinet animosities, in 
compliance with the little passions of those by 
whom she is governed, has she been exposed eight 
times in less than a century to the vicissitudes of 
war ! * 

ft is not in this way that a power formerly 
great, that a nation which once held the foremost 
rank, is to be regenerated and restored to its an- 
cient elevation. Every century in a monarchical 
state produces at least two weak kings, some am- 
bitious queens, like Isabella Farnese; some rot- 
less ministers, such as Alberoui and Florida 

out doubt manifested courage and talents. They endured va- 
rious blockades, am withstood many attacks with energy and 
perseverance. They proyed their attachment to their old ally 
with had sometimes been their enemy, "lbe state of inactivity 
to which they were almost imariably reduced, and the losses 
which they experienced, were the results ot the most imperi- 
ous circumstances. Hut docs not this v ar, which ought to 
give them new claims to our esteem, autlioi isc the reproaches 
‘dictated to the author by his affection for them ? WilP it not 
juStify some of life predictions ? 

The* observations will not apply to the war in which 
Spain is at present engaged. The previous provocation which 
she received will lolig be remembered. 
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Blanca. Beefy century w if nesses mere than oft® 
dispute as iqipoitant as those fWspeetiftg the Falk- 
land Islands, and Nodtka Sound. As empire 
vfbose destiny is committed to such bands, may 
make a considerable figure in the newspapers «f 
the time, but it runs the risk of exciting only the 
regret of posterity. A state in its full vigour Of 
maturity and health may defy such storms ; it is 
sufficiently robust to weather them ; but exer- 
tions of this kind are rather too violent perhaps 
for a convalescent. 

This truth is exemplified in Spain. Her inha- 
bitants are endowed with a warm and fertile ima- 
gination. They possess an aptitude for all the 
hits, and have infant establishments of almost 
every kind. The sources of wealth flow beneath 
transparent strata at their feet. Good sense is an 
un iv ci sal quality even among the lowest classes, 
and for some time knowledge is as generally dif- 
fused even among the higher orders. But their 
great versatility, and the numerous plans formed 
by one passion, and overturned by another, ac- 
count for the stationary situation of this country. 
These too oft repeated alternatives of useless war 
and of peat'e mote brilliant than solid, those short 
monr-mts of puwience, succeeded by long fits of 
extravagancgPalRmilatc the Work. Of her regene- 
ration to iiigSpbours of Penelope. 

In omptneti tb carry into complete effect 
meauresroaopted within these fitly years for the 
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promotion of her prosperity, site should prose 
ente her plans with greater peiseveiaiice and at - 
tiniy, and have less inclination foi ostentatious 
enterprises; she ought to pay attention to her 
establishments for education, rather than to her 

4 

Philippine company, at l < ndeavour to improve 
Old Castile in preference to the island of Trini- 
dad.* 

To this end, the present moment seems to be 
the moat favourable of any that has for a long 
time occurred. A minister in the flower of his 
age, to whose will every thing is subservient, 
and who appears seriously intent on the welfare 
of his country ; a monarch to whom the pmity 
of his manners and a robust constitution promise 
length of years ; abundance of excellent plans ; 
of men of genius to conceive new ones ; of ba.»d> 
which requite only practice and encouragement 
to become shi'fd; a nation proud, it is tiue, 
but which, unless absolutely insulted, will be 
found docile an i affectionate ; a nation in winch 
the government is so organised, the agents of 
both the temporal and spiritual power aie so dis- 
tributed, and whose population is scattered, in 
such a manner, that the discontented may with 
ease be watched and kept m a«e, that - here is 
4 »ot a rally ing poiul tp render them formidable ; 

1 

* It balance been ceded to the English by the peace of 
Amiens. 
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and what is much more certain, that no great 
efforts of bounty would be required to appease 
them. IIow many circumstances here conspire 
to facilitate the execution of projects of national 
improvement, with all the confidence of uncon- 
tfested authority, and all the deliberation of wis- 
dom ; to dispose of c^ery thing like the rightful 
owner, and not with the haste of one who is 
afraid of being ejected from his possessions ; to 
triumph over the obstacles which men and things 
throw in the way of the most useful undertak- 
ings ! . 

But if Spain would derive advantage from cir- 
cumstances so favourable, let her above all things 
renounce that growing ambition which causes 
rulers to mistake glory for prosperity; which, 
adopting a modern maxim of the. law of nations, 
imagines that nature has fixed the limits of states, 
as if any usurpation might not be justified on 
the same ground. 

.Let her own example teach her, that power 
"depends not on extensive possessions, especially 
■when a state has a spacious territory to begin 
'With, capable of supplying all the means of im- 
provement, a territory susceptible of such amelio- 
rations, Jn 1 agriculture, and such an increase in 
vits industry and population. 

What* advantage, i*for instance,* would 'Spain 
deriveifrom^&e. ccmqhest o£ -Bor^ugal, which is 
sup.posddr%)ubtl|5*SiWsi<ihout sufficient grounds 
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to be on© of the favourite projects of its new go- 
vernment. It canuot but be sensible that each 
of the two nations has its prejudices, which ,an 
incorporation would only tend to aggravate. 
Without any hope of being ever able to gain the 
affections of the conquered people, it woqld be 
obliged to watch its new subjects, and to over- 
awe them by extraordinary means, which would 
divide its abolition, increase its expenccs, and ex- 
pose it to perpetual broils. 

Dut, supposing t his incorporation effected with- 
out a struggle ; in this ease, in my opinion, Spain 
would incur dangers less imminent hut not less 
formidable, ller European dominions would 
then be bounded by those pretended limits of 
nature, the Pyrenees, the Ocean, and the Medi- 
terranean. Irrevocably allied with France — as 
she seems sensible that her permanent interest 
requires she should be — she would have no in- 
vasion to fear by land; and her distance from 
the maritime powers secures her from attacks by 
sea. She might then cultivate in security all the 
aits of peace. These are certainly sufficient to 
give happiness to individuals and prosperity to 
empires; but the art of war, how destructive 
soever it may be, is likewise necessary. «Jt con- 
solidates that strength, without which prosperity 
is but precarious. It is forgotten in the repose 
of uninterrupted .peace.) - A nation becoinesief- 
feuuuajtc when it is. surrounded ejily toy 
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■when it enjoys a long exemption from alarm,} 
and the empire, however flourishing it maybe, 
fells an easy prey to a conquesoF or a usurper : 
or if it is not exposed to dangers of this kind, it 
crumbles t® pieces beneath the very weight of its 
prosperity. 

Let those then, who would insure the perma- 
nent prosperity of Spaiu, not expect, it from. that 
extension of territory which can dazzle none but 
women and children. She wants allies we admit; 
but it is also necessary that she should have near 
and jealous rivals, to keep her upon the alert, 
and to prevent her neglecting those means of 
defence, and even of attack,, which the passions of 
mankind will always render necessary. She re- 
quires long intervals of peace ; but as Jong as the 
philanthropic reveries of the Abbe c!e St. Pierre 
are not realized, tbe possibility of war should not 
suffer her vigilante' to be' lulled to sleep, or that 
courage, w hich is one of the characteristic virtues 
of Spaniards, to run the risk of degenerating in 
the absence of danger.' 

' ■ It were perhaps likewise to be wished, that 
their government, renouncing its antiquated pre- 
judices, and its ideas of false grandeur, would 
look forward wiiSiout alarm to the prospect of 
'the inevitable independence of the greatest part 
Of its colonies ;■ that, preparsug itself tor this sepa- 
ration, it might present” it* bang attended with 
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the* effusion of blood ; that it wowld treat its co- 
lonies, not as adult children* who groan beneath 
the yoke of a cruel mother, but as children volun- 
tarily emancipated, who would long retain a 
Warm affection for their parent, and would become 
her closest allies; that it were convinced that 
this pacific revolution gently guided by wisdom, 
would be facilitated by the conformity of mau- 
tiers*, of language, of religion ; that it would, 
profit by the example of England, whose ty ranny 
towards her colonies retarded this union, but 
which, within these few years, has seen circum- 
stances restore that natural cordiality whkh must 
subsist between nations which were so long con- 
nected, and still retain so many points of contact; 
that it may learn from these same Euglku, from 
the Dutch, and from the French, that it is needier 
the number uor the extent of colonies, but their 
organization and the excellence of the system 
adopted in respect to them, which constitute the 
wealth of tin? mother-country ; that the French 
part alone of St. Domingo was in 1788 more 
profitable to France, than Cuba, Mexico, and 
Peru put together are to Spain.: — Here let me 
pause.—- — 

I am aware of the ancient prejudges conse- 
crated iu the archives of the council of the Indies, 
and transmitted from one administration tp an- 
other, ever since the conquest of America. I 
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am sensible that such wishes are premature ; but 
woe be to Spain if they remain long unaccom- 
plished ! 

Ye modem Spaniards, be at least persuaded 
to renounce the projects of aggrandizement which 
are ascribed to you ! Has not 3 our government, 
have uot j'c yourselves numberless other means of 
promoting sour prosperity, of employing your 
zeal, jour wealth, jour talents, and your cou- 
rage ? 

Your zeal, for the last tbirtj’ jears in particu- 
lar, has been '• irectcd to useful objects. It has 
created Patriotic Societies, whose dawn was so 
auspicious, and which have hitherto, with very 
few exceptions, given birth to nothing but unac- 
complished plans and unrealized wishes. In order 
to pi oduce much greater advantage, it only re- 
quires to be directed and encouraged. For though 
vou live under a government marly despotic 
your bosoms are warmed by the genuine love of 
country, and notwithstanding tlie efforts that aie 
made to keep you in darkness, this sentiment be- 
gins to shine forth with increased lustre. 

Your wealth is locked up in your coffers, or 
transferred to funds, whose managers take it at a 
low intent, and employ it in speculations by 
which they are the onlj^gainers. Why do ye not 
expend it, not on religious foundations, alreaay 
too numerous/and wmch seem rather designed 
to* encourage idleness than to soothe distress, but 
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< n vA tbiishinenfs useful to your country, advan- 
tageous to yourselves, and catculated to diffuse 
abundance and life from one extremity of your 
country to the other ? In thi-. respect, at least, 
imitate your haughty dials, who ought never to 
have been your allies. Consider the miracles of 
this hind which public spirit has performed in 
England. Look at the numberless canals, plan- 
ned and completed at a prodigious expence, not 
by kings or ministers, but by private individuals, 
who, for their own advantage, t iliven vast dis- 
tricts. In some of your provinces you have 
already canals of irrigation, vvhitii may servo 
vyu for models. Increase their number. Your 
country, parched as it appears, possesses f j more 
resources of this kind than a hasty travc M cr is 
aware of. It wants shade ; second the views of 
government by the general multiplication of your 
plantations. You will thus skreen your cattle, 
your fields, ^ ind yourselves from the intense heat 
of your climate. Invite and taku into your pay 
artists capable of supplying your manufactures 
with machines calculated for saving time and 
manual labour. Without waiting for the com- 
mands of government, make cross-roads, pay 
more attention to y our breeds pf lflfFses, and to 
the improvement of your agiiculture. This lux- 
ury will be infinitely more advantageous than 
your gala dresses, and your numerous dependents 
and equipages. 
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Venn' talont* of every kind are sufficiently con^ 
spifj us. You excel in tho art of piiniiog. 
Your cloth -manufactures, especially those of 
C>u4fl»la\ara and Segovia, approach very near to 
perfection. W ithin these twenty years, those of 
siik have improved, in an alarming- degree, for 
your rivals. In your roads in Biscay, Navarre, 
the Sierra Morena, and in the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis; in the docks of Carthagena; in the 
dyke which you have opposed to the fun* of the 
ocean which threatens Cadi/; in several of your 
modern bridges, in a great number of your ships 
of vat. you possess master-pieces of ingenuity. 
In jour capital, in jour royal residences, in several 
of jour Lrg cities, civil architecture has produced 
ctLeres remarkable at least for the judgment 
v ith which they w r erc planned, and for the regu- 
larity of their proportions. \ ou have several 
enslavers of eminence, who only want encou- 
ragement, and v public capable of appreciating 
their merits. Some of your painters revive the 
honour of ydur school, too little known beyond 
your own frontiers, and which your government 
is at length about to hold up to the admiration 
of the rest of But ope, through the medium of the 
graver.* 

* Iuaht pi ten years ago, the com t of M idi id conceived tike 
(jt'&.tju of causing greatest pm t of the. pictures which adorn 

••he myal residences Dp be engraved ; hut athcr fiopi the idea 
Ht llitiJhiTiirh aitist* alone were, nut adequate to *be lade, ui 
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Ollier arts, less brilliant but mote useful, are 
cultivated among you with success. You are im- 
proving the manufacture of iron, and have begun 
to refine copper. The productions of your gold 
and silversmiths are not destitute of elegance. 
Few European coins display such .perfection as 
yours. Y our government will soon have no oc- 
casion to relinquish to foreign genius the task of 
conceiving, and to foreign hands that of .executing 
plans of amelioration. Talents have long enough 
been one of the. branches of your imports ; they 
have at length become ; au indigenous production. 
It should be the duty of your government to seek 
them out and to avail itself of their aid. 

Finally , your courage, has without douir abun- 
dant occasions for exercising itself in tine of 
peace. It requires courage to attack the abuses 
which account for your languor and tend to pro* 
long it. Courage is required to diminish the 
multitude ofjprieats and monks, who disgrace you, 
and prey upon your vitals, w ho are not less per.-, 
nicious to religion than to agriculture. It is re-, 
quired to effect the partition of those possessions 
the immense extent of which is the 'cause of the 

From the desire to excite a national emulatioriyhy raising up 
rivals to them in foreign countries, it divided among them and. 
the.engravers of Fiance, Germany, &c. the master-pieces ot its 
fmn&Hi'sc gallery. Ibis work is proceeding, and some Persian 
artllts are engaged .upon it. The drawings of the pictures 
which they are to engrave, beginning with the Spanish School^ 
are>«uccesStve1y' transmitted to them. 
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imperfect cultivation and depopulation of Anna- 
iu.-i.L and of the (no ('adiles. 

Courage, is required to check the (lest motive 
career of the n>c;jo;'uls. that institution of pride 
which runs counter to the sentiments of nature, 
inasmuch as it accumulates ail the advantages of 
fortune on the first horn and his projrcny. and thus 
dooms a great number of possessions to useless 
inactivity. 

Courage is li!. v- he required to strip (he iftlorftt 
of its ruinous privileges. and to restore to the pro- 
prietor- the exclusive benefits of their fields and: 
pastures. 

But coinage is above all required, to wean the 
people from their superstitious habits ; to over- 
turn those aliars on which th.ey cannot sacrifice 
without trembling ; and to deliver them from a 
tribunal which they dread as much as they revere, 
and which is not even necessary to despotism, it 
the latter can comb-tie prudence with energy. 

It is the governors alone who have hitherto been 
deficient in these different kinds of courage, by 
which Spain would soon be regenerated. They 
exist in a great number of the governed, ilow 
many statesmen animated with that useful cou- 
rage. which accomplishes important enter. prises, 
has not the eighteenth century alone produc^ 

Look vtmMbtroni awakingtbeSpanish 
: rs,, a. violent and injudkious unmoer, it is true, 
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but which nevertheless roused it for a few years 
from its stupor. 

A Macanaz venturing to attack the abuses of 
that inquisition, of which he afterwards under- 
took the vindication. 

A Canvpillo. defying the clamors of the f<tr- 
mers-general, those locusts of the exchequer, and 
replacing in the bands of government the admi- 
nistration of all the branches of the revenue of 
the cfown. 

A La Ensenada, conceiving many bold and 
Useful projects, seeking and finding able assist- 
ants. 

A Oalvez, shaking off the ancient prejudices 
which confined the trade with Spanish America 
to a single port. 

An Olarcide attacking with a vigorous arm the 
most sacred abuses ; creating, organizing, enli- 
vening an immense colony ; covering forests and 
deserts with flew rishing towns. 

A Carrasco defying the hatred of the great 
proprietors of lands, in order to strip them of 
their illegitimate acquisitions. 

A Count d’ Aranda rallying for some years 
around the throne philosophical principles, whose 
application, tempered by prudence amrtnodified 
by local circumstances, would have promoted the 
prosperity of the subject, witbdpt diminishing 
the authority of Oat sovereign, 
vox.. 111. ** 
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A Cabarrus, attempting, in despite of etiquette 
and envy, various excellent innovations which 
make the Spanish nation acquainted with re- 
sources, the existence of which it scarcely sus- 
pected. 

A Rada, a Campo manes, a Florida Blanca , * 
endeavouring - , not w ithout success, to circum- 
scribe the spiritual authority within proper limits, 
and knowing - how to make a distinction between 
respect for religion and stupid veneration for its 
ministers. 

These and many other examples demonstrate, 
that, especially in the last century, no sooner was 
the government willing to encourage difficult un- 
dertakings, than it found intrepid agents ready to 
second its views. Let it then but manifest cou- 
rage itself, and the nation will not remain behind- 
hand. 

All despotic governments are at least, attend- 
ed with this advantage, that a single act of their 
will, executed yith decision, and followed up 
with perseverau ii -'is capable of producing won- 
ders, even among^pKons. without information, 

* Notwithstanding soffit! errors, the Count tie tloncla iiianca 
certainly deserves a distinguished place among the enlightened 
and courageous irten who have conceived, and in a great, mea- 
sure executed, plans of utility to their country. Me obtained 
UMpput intrigue, he retained without meanness, and- for tly 
space of twelve years, he in many respects, justified the cu*- 
fidens8# ( l$i& of the.best sovereigns that Spain can boast of. 
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anti almost destitute of public spirit. Of wbat 
then is not Spain susceptible,, with a nation fer- 
tile in genius, abounding in energetic characters, 
a nation which, if restored to its native vigor, 
would only have occasion to be directed and 
curbed ! 

What a glorious task has fate allotted to you, 
O youthful minister,* whom I had an opportu- 

* I know not but what 1 may have been found fault with foi 
this advice, rather bold perhaps, which, nine years since, I ven- 
tured to give for the first time to the Prince of the Peace. This 
fault, if it be one, is not however without an excuse. More 
than one writer of talents, far superior indeed, to mine, have 
like me, taken the liberty to e.; press, unasked aim with impu- 
nity, similar wishes even in respect to sovereigns. They have 
been looked upon not so much in the light of improper hysons* 
as of' in direct tributes of homage address'd to none but those 
who are thought worthy of hearing the truth, as tributes whose 
motive cannot appear suspicious, which can neither degrade 
him who gives, nor wound the feelings of the person who re- 
ceives them. Flad 1 consulted only my pi irate sentiments, 1 
might to be sure, I ke any other writer, and upon just grounds, 
have composed a pa legyrie on the Prince of the Peace. To this 
end nothing more would have been necessary than to have 
called to mind the relations which subsisted between me and 
him, when he was still Duke of Aleudia ) the effusions of his 
confidence in the most critical circumstances ; the soundness 
of his understanding, which I hadopportunitfestWfppreciatingj 
the goodness of his heart, of which, had I been willing|t^c> 
cept them, 1 might have received proofs, wiien 
anxiety 1 'respecting the fate which might aw ait- rife •^•France, 
at life most dangerous period ojF our revolution ( i 7 93 ) he of- 
fered me an asylum in Spain./ The recollection of thole dr* 

c c 2 
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nitj of closely observing a.t. the brilliant com- 
mencement of your career ! The path is open, for 
you. The favor of the sovereign removes every 
obstacle that might impede your course. It is 
capable of conducting you to glory much more 
durable than itself and more worthy of your am- 
bition. You are in an age favourable to the con- 
ception of sublime plans, and to the hope of car- 
rying them into execution. You may, if you 
please, refute the slanderers of your nation, you 
may exalt it again to the rank it once held in Eu- 
rope, and secure yourself a distinguished place hi 
history. 

You already occupy some of its pages, which 
you cannot have a wish to erase. Yon conduct- 
ed a war much less calamitous for your country 
than it might have been, and concluded a peace 
the sacrifices of which bear no proportion to the 
previous disasters. Without refusing to talents 
the part which they may justly claim in a catas- 
trophe which astonished Europe, we should be 
tempted to believe, that the fortunate planet un- 
der which you were born, lias extended its Influ- 
ence to your ministerial operations. The name 
which you ‘assumed subsequent to those great and 
important events, seemed to contain an epitome 
of the duties which you had resolved to prescribe 
for yourself. But, if 1 could forget that I am a 

cvflMRftices is indelibly impressed on my mind. Let me hen* 
be permit j^d to introduce, rather late perhaps, the sincere and 
ertimonv of my graftude. 
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Frenchman, I should sav, that already you have 
deviated, perhaps, from those obligations, In in- 
volving your country in a new quarrel, the lea^t 
pernicious consequence of which will be the 
retardation cf the complete revival of its prospe- 
rity,*— of that prosperity whose every source is in 
your hands, and which does not want vour good 
wishes, if wc are to judge I»\ many facts, and a 
multitude of testimonies W ckuow that military 
and political affairs are not the sole objects that 
engross your attention ; that you are desirous of 
encouraging (he ai t ^ and manufactures; that so 
far from fearing talents, you take delight in em- 
ploying those which modesty or want of encou- 
ragement had consigned to obscurity „ that you 
scud abroad intelligent men to learn iu foreign 
countries those lessons in taste, of which your 
establishments cither for luxury or pleasure ffill 
stand in need, aud to study on the spot those mo- 
dels which national pride should not be ashamed 
lo imitate. 

We have m re recently been informed, that, 
seconded by the eminent persons vvtio enjoy your 
confidence, you have ventuied to oppose a tribu- 
nal, once formidable even to sovereigns, and that, 
in this conflict, victory declared in favour of the 
temporal power. 

These measures of wisdom, these acts of vigour, 
afe auspicious omens. You appear sensible, 
that it would be vain to attempt to regenerate a 
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nation, if it be left under the yoke of (hnaticism. 
Yours has for some time been eager after infor- 
mation; and this tendency , it would now be dan- 
gerous to counteract. The waters, whose course 
you attempt to stop with a dyke, overflow or 
break it down with violence. Their tranquil 
current would have fertilized and enlivened the 
country through which they passed Their im- 
petuous eruption lays it waste. So knowledge, 
if it has still to contend with the institutions 
which are unfavourable to its progress, will dis- 
turb the tranquillity of your country, and per- 
haps overturn the throne. It is by giving it a 
welcome reception, that authority v ill preserve 
itself from .the fatal consequences with which 
the struggle might probably be attended. It 
may be aptly compared with those revolutionary 
Frenchmen whom sovereigns thought lit to per- 
secute, in order to check the propagation of their 
alarming doctrines. Those Freni h, w’ho, pro 
vious to the rupture, were watched with jealous 
severity, were, at that time, much more formi- 
dable on account of their secret plots, than they 
have been since peace^newed the bonds of 
amity between the two governments. Such 
too will^bc the case in regard to knowledge. 
Would you render it dangerous, refuse it admit - 
tance, treat it as air^nemy ! Do you wish itdq 
productive of benefit to the people, andkt^he 
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same time innocent in respect to kings,, treat it as., 
an ally. 

These truths are not strangers to all courts. 
Yours is worthy of hearing* them. T'» persuade 
their adoption is a task befitting- your conciliat- 
ing disposition, and the soundness of your un- 
derstanding. It would, perhaps, be, the surest 
way of preserving your country from the progress 
of that revolutionary spirit with which it is said 
to be threatened. Give Europe, whose eyes are 
fixed upon you, occasion to say: 

By the mildness of his administration he ren- 
dered despotism supportable. He docs not turn 
a deaf ear to the counsels of that salutary philo- 
sophy, which the excesses of some of iis followers 
have not been able to bring into discredit. He 
is desirous that the priests should be the supports 
of the throne, but will not. sutler them to be its 
rivals. He allows them to be the guardians of 
orthodoxy, but prevents them from being the 
instruments of persecution. 

Constant au L faithful to the connections which 
nature and experience direct his nation to culti- 
vate, he thinks that it ought to have eternal 
allies, but. only momentary enemies. War lie 
deems a calamity that is sometimes inevitable ; 
but he does not. employ it as a nStSSSry material 
li|f:the edifice of his glory. He thinks that in the 
: ^tjjif|e-.of peace alone can thrive the arts which 
hgloves, manufactures which he encourages, and 
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in particular agriculture, that has so long needed 
those gradual and judicious reforms which are 
absolutely impracticable amidst the bustle of war. 

Your flatterers will, perhaps, tell you, that it 
is your picture which I have delineated. Your 
friends will say, that I have only drawn your 
horoscope, accompanied indeed with the most 
flattering appearances, but which it is necessary 
to fulfil, in order to deserve the gratitude of your 
country, and tiie praises of posterity. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Since the preceding pages were written, the 
Prince of the Peace has acquired a still higher 
degree of consideration, more extensive influence, 
and, consequently, more numerous means of rea- 
lizing the hopes that the author then fondly con- 
ceived of him. It would be base adulation to 
affirm, that he has accomplished them all ; but it 
would be unjust to say, that lie has disappointed* 
them, and to deny that of late years, Spain has 
been indebted to him for various beneficial insti- 
tutions ; that he has proved himself equal to the 
important posts which he fills ,* and that proofs, 
both of a good heart and a sound understanding 
are discoverable in the use he has made of the 
unlimited influence which he possesses. 

In addition to the observations which I made 
in 1808, 1 ought, in order to complete my retro- 
spect, and to bring it down to the present year, 
to take a rapid survey of the events worthy of 
m/tice that have occurred between these two 
periods. 

If, during this interval, a third war has disturb- 
ed the repose which Spain so much needed to ac- 
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complish the work oflier regeneration., it was not 
the result of any false measure, or occasioned by 
any ambitious view. A provocation rarely to be 
paralleled in history, has obliged Spain again to 
take up arms. So sudden a rupture, instead of 
overwhelming her with dismay, as it might have 
done under a weak administration, has increased 
her energies to a degree of which her detractors 
would have thought her incapable. Wc have 
seen with what astonishing activity she equipped 
three squadrons. She extorted admiration from 
her very enemies. The engagement w hich soon 
succeeded these efforts, cost her, it is true, some 
ships, and one of her best admirals ; but the 
'honor of the monarch remained inviolate, and the 
valour of her seamen has acquired new claims to 
the public esteem. 

Amidst these unforeseen embarrassments, not" 
withstanding the interruption of those periodical 
tributes which arrive from India to replenish the 
public exchequer, the court of Madrid continues 
to ftdfil its engagements; and adhering to her 
ancient principles of integrity, Spain is still one 
of those pow ers with whom 5 governments and in- 
dividuals may treat with the greatest security. 

Neither ftfer . ... the other branches of the internal 
administration suffered by this fatal diversion, <*f 
the public treasure. Bold plans, and useful ea- 
are conceived and executed. 

The government has suppressed those barbar- 
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oils spectacles to which the Spanish nation was 
attached with a kind of phrenzy, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of reason and the injur* 
which agriculture sustained from them. 

Proofs of wisdom and courage have been ex- 
hibited in another way. The Spanish govern- 
ment has risen superior to those religious scruples 
which served to sanction the enormous multipli- 
cation of ecclesiastical possessions. A portion of 
them has been sold, and been restored to general 
circulation. 

High dignities, even those of the church, no 
longer skreen their possessors from the severity 
of justice, and hypocrisy is unmasked and pu- 
nished even in the episcopal chair. 

No means are neglected for diffusing that in- 
formation, at which neither the throne nor the 
altar can possibly take alarm: for relieving Spain 
from the calamities which befal her ; and for 
making foreigners acquainted with the treasures 
which she con aius. 

The works which appear in other countries on 
the arts and sciences, of real utility, are made 
know n by extracts, translations, or comments 

The study of surgery is encouraged. 

The limits of botany are exTefffted cither by 
’discoveries which natives of Spain are daily mak- 
ing in her immense possessions, or by the re- 
searches which she permits travellers . of other 
countries to institute. 



Foreign physicians of eminence arc invited to 
cnsult wiih those of Spain, respecting the means 
radicating the yellow fever, and preventing 
ts return. 

The inestimable discovery of the cow-pox is 
~do pled with enthusiasm, and superstition docs 
"ot impede its propagation. 

The pencil and the graver are employed in 
supplying Europe with faithful copies of those 
monuments of sculpture and architecture of dif- 
ferent ages, and different nations — of the Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Arabs, Goths, Spaniards, 
“tattered in a hundred places over the surface of 
Spain, with many of which the Spaniards them 
selves were wholly unacquainted ; and national 
jealousy takes no umbrage at the delegation of 
this task to foreign artists. 

It is at the most arduous junctures that all 
these exertions are making. Shall it still be said, 
that Spain is several centuries behind the other 
countries of Europe ? Shall it still be affirmed# 
that her government is sunk into an incurable 
lethargy ? 
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